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THE KNOX RESOLUTION 





Merits and Defects of the Senate Measure for Ending the 
State of War With Germany 


By GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


[FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES] 


HE adoption by the United States 
Senate, on Saturday last (May 15, 
1920), of the Knox substitute for 
the House joint resolution pro- 
posing to establish peace between the 
United States and Germany and the 
United States and Austria gives rise to 
many interesting questions. Admittedly 
the action is without precedent in our 
history; but the situation of affairs in 
which the country finds itself is also 
without precedent. That hard cases 
make bad law is an old proverb, whose 
complement is the saying that necessity 
is the mother of invention. The impasse 
between the President and the Senate 
over the Treaty of Versailles has re- 
sulted in a most embarrassing situation 
in our relations with foreign countries, 
attended also with inconveniences and 
anomalies at home. The President has 
shown an absolute unwillingness to yield 
to the views of the Senate; the Senate, 
with the aid of the House, now proposes 
a way out of the dilemma which it is 
hoped may appeal to the people as rea- 
sonable, and thus put upon the President 
the onus of responsibility for continuing 
the existing unsettled state. 

. What is the validity and effect of this 
proposed action? Why is there such dif- 
ficulty in removing the present state of 
uncertainty ? 

War is not merely armed conflict be- 
tween two nations; it is a legal status, 
involving legal consequences, not only to 
the belligerent countries and their in- 
habitants, but to other powers. The 
Constitution of the United States has 
vested in the Congress the power to de- 
clare war. In modern times hostilities 
usually have occurred without prelim- 
inary declarations on either side. The 
customary formality has been, after one 
or more acts of aggression on the part 


of one of the disputants, to adopt reso- 
lutions recognizing and declaring the 
existence of a state of war. 


OUR OBJECT IN THE WAR 


President Wilson, in his address to the 
Congress on April 2, 1917, asked that 
body to declare that the recent course of 
the Imperial German Government was in 
fact nothing less than war against the 
Government and people of the United 
States, to formally accept the status of ° 
belligerency thus created, and to exert 
all the power of the nation to bring the 
Government of Germany to terms and to 
end the war. The object of the war on 
our part, he said, would be 

to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set 
up among the early free and self-govern- 
ing peoples of the world such a concert, 
purpose and action as will henceforth in- 
sure the observance of those principles. 

We shall fight [the address concluded] 

for the things which we have always car- 
ried nearest our hearts—for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their own gov- 
ernment, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and. safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last 
free. 


Thereupon, on April 6, 1917, the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution, after reciting 
that the German Government had com- 
mitted repeated acts of war against the 
Government and the people of the Unit- 
ed States, formally declared the exist- 
ence of the state of war “which has thus 
been thrust upon the United States,” 
and authorized and directed the Presi- 
dent to employ the entire military and 
naval forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to carry 
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on the war and bring the conflict to a 
successful termination. 

How the strength of this nation was 
put forth in that effort, and with what 
success, is familiar history. On Nov. 
11, 1918, an armistice or agreement 
to suspend hostilities, dictated by the 
allied and associated powers, was ac- 
cepted by Germany, which was to con- 
tinue for thirty days, with option to ex- 
tend, and with the right to be denounced 
by any one of the contracting parties on 
forty-eight hours’ previous notice. This 
act terminated further hostilities, but 
it did not make peace. An armistice 
does not establish peace, 


because the condition of war remains be- 
tween the belligerents and neutrals on 
all points beyond the mere cessation of 
hostilities. 


PRECEDENT OF SPANISH WAR 


Attorney General Griggs, in August, 
1898, advised that, notwithstanding the 
armistice signed with Spain and the ces- 
sation of hostilities, a state of war still 
existed between this country and Spain, 

as peace can only be declared pursuant 

to the negotiations of the authorized 
peace commissioners. 

The Supreme Court, in ruling on some 
questions which arose during the war 
with Spain, said, in 1904: 

A state of war did not in law cease 
until the ratification in April, 1899, of 
the treaty of peace. ‘‘ A truce or sus- 
pension of arms,’’ says Kent, ‘‘ does not 
terminate the war, but it is one of the 
commercia belli which suspends its opera- 
tions. * * * At the expiration of the 
truce hostilities may recommence without 
any further declaration of war.’’ 

Both the President and the Congress 
have recognized this fact by a series of 
official acts since the date of the Ger- 
man armistice. Some of these were 
enumerated by the Supreme Court in a 
recent decision upholding the validity of 
the War Prohibition act, which was ap- 
proved ten days after the armistice with 
Germany was signed. Among the ex- 
amples cited were: the passage by Con- 
gress on Oct. 28, 1919, over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, of the National Prohibition 
act, which, in making further provisions 
for the administration of the Wartime 
Prohibition act, treated the war as con- 
tinuing and demobilization as incom- 
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plete; the refusal of the Senate on Nov. 
19, 1919, to ratify the Peace Treaty with 
Germany; the resumption by the Presi- 
dent on Oct. 30, 1919, of the control of 
the fuel supply under the Lever act; the 
continued operation by the President of 
the railroads, control of which had been 
taken as a war measure, ~ til the ap- 
proval of the Transportation act of 1920 
on Feb. 28, 1920; the veto by the 
President on Nov. 18, 1919, of a Senate 
bill because it diminished that control; 
the continued control by means of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
of the supply of grain and wheat flour 
throughout the United States, &c. These 
and many other acts all constitute a 
recognition of the continuance of a legal 
state of war long after actual hostilities 
have ceased. How, then, may this state 
of war be terminated ? 


METHODS OF ENDING WARS 


Generally speaking, a war may be 
brought to an end only by one of the fol- 
lowing three methods: 

_ (1) By the complete collapse of one 
of the belligerents. 


(2) By the mere cessation of hostili- 
ties and a continued state of technical 
war, until an agreement, express or im- 
plied, is arrived at between the contest- 
ants. Such a condition arose after the 
war between Charles XII. of Sweden and 
Frederick Augustus, King of Poland. 
An armistice was concluded between 
them, whereby the actual fighting was 
suspended, but the state of war between 
the two countries remained and continued 
for nearly ten years, neither side being 
disposed to resume military operations 
against the other. Finally, a state of 
peace was declared and legalized by 
means of letters exchanged between the 
monarchs. 

Similar conditions arose at the time 
of the revolt of the American colonies 
of Spain against the mother country. 
A number of years elapsed after the 
suspension of hostilities before treaties 
of peace were made. In 1868, the State 
Department of the United States had 
brought to its attention a question as to 
the status between Spain and Chile and 
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Spain and Peru. Mr. Seward, in a note between the belligerents. By the Con- 












































to the Spanish Minister, said: stitution of the United States, the Presi- 
What period of suspension of war is nec- dent is empowered to make treaties, by 
essary to justify the presumption of the and with the advice and consent of the 
restoration of peace has never yet been Senate, provided two-thirds of the Sen- 


settled and must in every case be deter- 


mined with reference to the collateral ators present en It = proposed 
facts and circumstances. * * * When- in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 ; 
ever the UnitedeStates shall find itself to give the power to make peace to the : 


obliged to decide the question whether the 
war still exists between Spain and Peru 
or whether that war has come to an end, 
it will make that decision only after hav- 
ing carefully examined all the pertinent 
facts which shall be within its reach and 
after having given due consideration to 
such representations as shall have been 
made by the several parties interested. 
The United States was a neutral with 
respect to the controversies there dis- 
cussed, and it was because of its obli- 
gations as a neutral that it became 
necessary to suggest to the Government 
of Spain that it might have to consider 
and itself determine whether or not as a 
fact war still existed between Spain and 
Chile or Peru. 


THE THIRD METHOD 


Generally speaking, therefore, not only 
the relations between the belligerent 
parties, but with respect of neutral coun- 
tries, demand the definite ascertainment 
of a legal state of peace by means of an 
agreement or treaty between the com- 
batants. 


I have yet to learn [wrote Br. Bayard, 
Secretary of State, to the Spanish Minis- 
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ter, in 1886] that a war in which the Former Attorney General of the United 
belligerents, as was the case with the late States—in the Cabinet of President Taft 
civil war, are persistent and determined, 

can be said to have closed until peace is Congress—the same _ body which had 


conclusively established, either by treaty 


when the war is foreign, or when civil by authority to make war. Mr. Ellsworth, 


proclamation of the termination of hos- afterward Chief Justice, said: 
tilities on one side and the acceptance of There is a material difference between 
such proclamation on the other. the cases of making war and making 
The Supreme Court, in discussing the peace. It should be more easy to get out 
‘ . of war than into it. War also is a simple 
stion when ° s : 
i the rebellion should be and overt declaration, peace attended 


considered as having been completely with intricate and secret negotiations. 


‘essed within th i i : : ; : 
eee os = . +e of certain After brief discussion, the suggestion 
acts of Congress, said: 


: i rej nd the peace- 
In a foreign war a treaty of peace would was unanimously rejected, and the p 


be the evidence of the time when it closed, making power, as a part of the power 


but in a domestic war, like the late one, to make treaties, was left with the Presi- 
some public proclamation or legislation 


would seem to be required to inform those dent and Senate. We have Alexander 
whose private rights were affected by it Hamilton’s statement that it was under- 
of the time when it terminated. stood by all who framed the Constitu- 


(3) Therefore, as a matter of practi- tion that the intent of the provision was 
cal necessity, the customary method of to give to that power the most ample 
restoring peace is by agreement or treaty latitude—to render it competent to all the 
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stipulations which the exigencies of 
national affairs might require; com- 


petent to the making of treaties of al- 
liance, treaties of commerce, treaties of 
peace, and every other species of con- 
vention usual among nations; and com- 
petent in the course of its exercise for 
these purposes to control and bind the 
legislative power of Congress. 
THE PRESIDENT'S POWERS AND 
LIMITATIONS 


Throughout the history of our Gov- 
ernment it has been recognized that the 
power to initiate treaties was vested in 
. the President, but that a treaty nego- 
tiated by him, or under his authority, 
‘was only tentative until approved by 
the Senate by vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. The Senate constantly 
has exercised its right to withhold ap- 
proval of treaties negotiated by the 
President until they should be modified 
and amended to meet its views. 

President Wilson, therefore, in the 
negotiations which preceded his concur- 
rence in the Treaty of Versailles, should 
have taken into account the constitu- 
tional necessity of securing the approval 
of the requisite majority in the Senate 
to the instrument which he should sub- 
mit for its consideration. An attitude of 
stubborn unwillingness to yield in the 
slightest degree his judgment as to the 
treaty provisions was as unreasonable 
and as unconstitutional as the attitude 
on the part of certain members of the 
Senate to insist upon loading the treaty 
with conditions merely for the purpose 
of depriving the President of the credit 
of achievement. 

The final rejection of the treaty by the 
Senate left the country in the same tech- 
nical state of war with Germany and 
Austria which existed the day after the 
armistice was signed, a state which can 
only be satisfactorily terminated by an 
agreement between the President and 
the Senate respecting the Treaty of 
Versailles, or the negotiation and sub- 
mission to the Senate for its approval 
of a new treaty. But the state of mind 
which has developed in both the Presi- 
dent and the majority of the Senate has 
precluded, for the present, at least, the 
adoption of either alternative, and has 
led to the novel expedient on the part 
of the Congress to attempt the creation 
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of a fourth method of ending the state 
of war. The Knox resolution proposes 
to repeal the joint resolution of April 6, 
1917, which declared the existence of a 
state of war with Germany, and to de- 
clare that state of war to be at an end. 


FLAW IN KNOX RESOLUTION 


Had the resolution stopped there, it 
would be difficult to successfully chal- 
lenge its effectiveness so far as merely 
restoring a peace status is concerned, 
A repeal of the declaration of war by the 
same power which made it—Congress 
and the President—would seem to be 
within the power conferred by the Con- 
stitution, even if it did leave unsettled 
the many questions which in the interest 
of both parties should be settled. 

But this resolution, recognizing what 
the fact is, that no satisfactory peace be- 
tween belligerent powers can be attained, 
save by agreement between them, that is, 
by a treaty, proceeds to qualify its dec- 
laration by a_ proviso, first, that the 
United States shall retain possession of 
all the property of the German Govern- 
‘ment and its subjects now in its posses- 
sion, until a treaty shall be made and 
ratified between the two countries con- 
taining suitable provisions for the satis- 
faction of claims growing out of the war 
by the United States or its citizens 
against the German Government, or until 
the latter has made treaty provision 
granting to subjects of the United States 
most favored nation treatment in mat- 
ters of residence, business, profession, 
trade, navigation, commerce and indus- 
trial property rights, and confirming to 
the United States all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties and seizures imposed or made 
by its during the war in respect of prop- 
erty of the German Government and its 
nationals, and waiving any pecuniary 
claim based on offenses which occurred 
at any time before such treaty came into 
effect, anything in any existing treaty 
to the contrary notwithstanding; and, 
second, that until by treaty or act or 
joint resolution of the Congress it shall 
be otherwise determined, the United 
States, although it has not ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles, does not waive any 
of the rights, privileges, &c., to which it 
or its citizens have become entitled under 






the terms of the armistice, or any exten- 
sions of it, or which are secured to it 
under the Treaty of Versailles as one of 
the principal associated and allied pow- 
ers. 

The proposed establishment of peace 
seems to be conditioned—for that is the 
probable effect of the proviso, upon all 
German property, both public and pri- 
vate, which has been taken possession of 
by the United States, or under its au- 
thority during the war, remaining in its 
possession, until a treaty shall have been 
made between the two countries. But 
the resolution either does or it does not 
establish peace. If it does estabiish 
peace, in the absence of a treaty to the 
contrary, under the well-settled prin- 
ciples of international law, as well as 


by force of existing treaties, the private ~ 


property of German citizens may not be 
confiscated by the United States Govern- 
ment. 


WOULD CREATE LIABILITY TO 
DAMAGE SUITS 


The regulations respecting the laws 
and customs of war on land, adopted by 
The Hague Conference of 1907, and rat- 
ified by the United States Senate on 
March 10, 1908, specifically provide that 
private property of an enemy cannot be 
confiscated. This is in acordance with 
the principles formulated by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, and adopted in 1863, during the 
civil war, as a part of the instructions 
for the government of the armies of the 
United States in the field. Even with 
respect to the occupied territory of the 
enemy, these instructions declared: 

The United States acknowledge and pro- 
tect in hostile countries occupied by them 
religion and morality; strictly private 
property; the persons of the inhabitants, 
especially those of women, and _ the 
sacredness of domestic relations. * * * 
Private property, unless forfeited by 
crimes or by offenses of the owner, can be 
seized only by way of military necessity 
for the safety or other benefit of the 
army or of the United States. If the 
owner has not fled, the commanding offi- 
cer will cause receipts to be given which 
may serve the spoliated owner to obtain 
indemnity. 


If, therefore, the Knox resolution 


should establish peace, without any 
agreement on the part of Germany to 
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accept the conditions suggested in the 
proviso, the United States and its citi- 
zens will at once become liable—at least 
in international law—to Germany and 
her citizens for all the private property 
of German subjects seized by the United 
States during the war, and it would be a 
serious question how far the resolution 
would be available as a defense to citi- 
zens of the United States in suits by 
German subjects with respect to their 
property. It certainly would give rise 
to claims against the United States en- 
forceable in any court of international 
justice, such as The Hague tribunal. 

The effect of the resolution upon 
neutral States is also a matter of grave 
question. 


A DISCREDITABLE FEATURE 


The implication arising from the at- 
tempt in the last paragraph but one of 
the proviso, to secure to the United 
States, as against Germany, the benefits 


' which it might derive under the Treaty 


of Versailles, a treaty which the Senate 
has refused to ratify, is an effort as dis-“ 
creditable as it is futile. At best, it con- 
stitutes a notification to Germany that 
the public property belonging to her Gov- 
ernment within our power, and the pri- 
vate property of her citizens, will be re- 
tained by the United States, in violation 
of principles of international law and the 
provisions of treaties, unless and until 
she shall come into an agreement where- 
by she shall secure to the United States 
all the advantages which it would derive 
as a party to the Treaty of Versailles, 
which it has repudiated. 

The exigencies of party politics often 
induce action on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of one political body or an- 
other which in cooler moments are 
viewed with regret. I venture to sug- 
gest that popular opinion in this country 
will not sanction such an attempt as this 
to secure for ourselves the advantages 
of a bargain whose obligations we have 
rejected, as a condition to bringing about 
a definite peace with a defeated enemy, 
where the failure to reach an intelligent, 
legal, conventional and _§ satisfactory 
peace is chargeable, not to the enemy, 
but to political complexities and mutual 
jealousies of branches of our own Gov- 
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ernment. It can hardly be said that the 
resolution is not within the constitutional 
powers of Congress, although it does 
embody a flagrant violation of the prin- 
ciples of civilized warfare, for which the 
United States has striven from the days 
of Franklin to the present time. 

The Senate and, indeed, a large num- 
ber of our people seem to have forgotten 
that we entered the war against Ger- 
many not merely to resist the aggres- 
sion of the Imperial Government, but 
“to set up among the really free and 
“self-governing peoples of the world 
“such a concert of purpose and action” 
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as will henceforth secure the observance 
of principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world against selfish and au- 
tocratic power. The existence of a state 
of war with Germany may be terminated 
by one method or another, but we shall 
have failed to accomplish the things for 
which so much blood and treasure have 
been devoted unless we become parties 
to an intelligent and genuine effort to 
establish “ such a concert of free peoples 
“as shall bring peace and safety.to all 
“nations and make the world itself at 
“last free.” 
New York, May 18, 1920. 


Making Peace Without a Treaty 


Debate and Passage of the Knox Resolution Aiming to End 
Our State of War With Germany 
[PERIOD ENDED May 20, 1920] 


HE Foreign Relations Committee 

of the United States Senate, on 

April 30, by a strict party vote, 

reported favorably a_ resolution 
drafted by Senator Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary of State in the Roose- 
velt Administration and former United 
States Attorney General, repealing the 
declarations of war against Germany and 
Austria. The Knox resolution was of- 
fered as a substitute for a resolution on 
the same subject adopted by the House 
of Representatives on April 9 by a vote 
of 242 to 150. 


THE KNOX RESOLUTION 


The text of the Senate measure was as 


follows: 

Joint resolution repealing the joint resalu- 
tion of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of 
war to exist between the United States and 
Germany, and the joint resolution of Dec. 
7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. 

RESOLVED, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that the 
joint resolutton of Congress passed April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and 
the Government and people of the United 
States, and making provisions to prosecute 
the same, be, and the same is hereby, re- 


pealed, and said state of war is hereby de- 
clared at an end; 

Section 1—Provided, however, that all prop- 
erty of the Imperial German Government or 
its successor or successors, and of all Ger- 
man nationals which was on April 6, 1917, 
in or has since that date come into the 
possession or under control of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any of its 
officers, agents or employes, from any source 
or by any agency whatsoever, shall be re- 
tained by the United States and no disposi- 
tion thereof made, except as shall specifical- 
ly be hereafter provided by Congress, until 
such time as the German Government has 
by treaty with the United States, ratifica- 
tion whereof is to be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, made suit- 
able provisions for the satisfaction of all 
claims against the German Government of 
all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe 
permanent allegiance to the United States, 
whether such persons have suffered through 
the acts of the German Government or its 
agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage or 
injury to persons or property, directly or 
indirectly, through the ownership of shares 
of stock in German, American or other 
corporations, or otherwise, and until the Ger- 
man Government has given further under- 
takings and made provisions by treaty, to 
be ratified by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for granting to persons 
owing permanent allegiance “to the United 
States, most-favored nation treatment, 
whether the same be national or otherwise, 
in all matters affecting residence, cea 








profession, trade, navigation, commerce and 
industrial property rights, and confirming 
to the United States all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties and seizures imposed or made by 
the United States during the war, whether 
in respect to the property of the German 
Government or German nationals, and waiv- 
ing any pecuniary claim based on events 
which occurred at any time before the com- 
ing into force of such treaty, any existing 
treaty between the United States and Ger- 
many to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To these ends, and for the purpose of 
establishing fully friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse between the United 
States and Germany, the President is hereby 
requested immediately to open negotiations 
with the Government of Germany. 

Section 2—That in the interpretation of any 
provision relating to the date of the termina- 
tion of the present war or of the present or 
existing emergency in any acts of Congress, 
joint resolutions or proclamations of the 
President containing provisions contingent 
upon the date of the termination of the war 
or of the present or existing emergency, the 
date when this resolution becomes effective, 
shall be construed and treated as the date of 
the termination of the war or of the present 
war or existing emergency, notwithstanding 
any provision in any act of Congress or 
joint resolution providing any other mode of 
determining the date of the termination of 
the war or of the present or existing emer- 
gency. 

Section 83—That until by treaty or act or 
joint resolution of Congress it shall be de- 
termined otherwise, the United States, al- 
though it has not ratified the Treaty of 
Versailles, does not waive any of the rights, 
privileges, indemnities, reparations or ad- 
vantages to which it and its nationals have 
become entitled under the terms of the 
armistice signed Nov. 11, 1918, or any exten- 
sions or modifications thereof or which under 
the Treaty of Versailles have been stipulated 
for its benefit as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers and to which it is 
entitled. 

Section 4—That the joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved Dec. 7, 1917, declaring that 
a state of war exists between the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government 
and the Government and people of the United 
States and making provisions to prosecute 
the same, be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed and said state of war is hereby de- 
clared at an end, and the President is hereby 
requested immediately to open negotiations 
with the successor or successors of said Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of establishing fully 
friendly relations and commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the 
Governments and peoples of Austria and 
Hungary. 


SENATOR KNOX’S ADDRESS 


Senator Knox addressed the Senate on 
May 5 


in support of the resolution. 
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After referring to the necessity of a 
state of peace in order to compose the 
revolutionary turmoil with which the 
world was seething he charged that 
President Wilson had maintained an “ al- 
leged state of war in order to coerce 
the Senate into accepting the Versailles 
Treaty, now “almost universally dis- 
credited in all of its parts,” when as a 
matter of fact the declared enemy of 
the United States, the Imperial German 
Government, had disappeared. By this 
course, he said, the President had created 
a situation so “fraught with the possi- 
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bility of disaster that one cannot recon- 
cile it with the operations of sane states- 
manship.” 

Senator Knox recalled that wars may 
be terminated in one of three ways. 
These are, first, abstention by both par- 
ties from further acts of war; second, 
a special treaty of peace; third, one of 
the belligerents may completely subju; 
gate his adversary. The speaker cited 
the commonly named instances of the 
ending of war by the cessation of hos- 
tilities, including the war between Swe- 
den and Poland, terminating in 1716; 
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between Spain and France, ending in 
1720; between Russia and Persia, end- 
ing in 1801; between France and Mex- 
ico, ending in 1867. To these the Sen- 
ator added the war between Spain and 
the Allied South American States in 
the late sixties. In that instance, actual 
hostilities having ceased in 1866, Mr. 
Seward in 1868 instructed our repre- 
sentative in Spain to say that as the 
technical continuance of war _ incon- 
venienced all neutral States, especially 
the United States, a formal armistice 
was desirable. In a discussion with the 
Spanish Minister which followed Mr. 
Seward said: 

It is certain that a condition of war can 
be raised without an authoritative declara- 
tion of war, and on the other hand the 
situation of peace may be restored by the 
long suspension of hostilities without a treaty 


of peace being made. History is full of such 
occurrences. 


“Thus,” Senator Knox observed, “ our 
Government is committed to the prin- 
ciple that war may come to an end by 
the silent cessation of hostilities.” 


SAYS ARMISTICE BROUGHT PEACE 


He next proceeded to recall the main 
events of the World War, saying that the 
conditions under which we entered it are 
useful to a proper understanding of the 
present international situation. He 
quoted liberally from the addresses of 
President Wilson, with special reference 
to our being at war not with the German 
people but with the German Government. 
Examination of the armistice, in view of 
the definitions of that word by The Hague 
conventions, Halleck and others, con- 
vinced the Senator that “it is an armi- 
stice in name only; that in reality it is a 
surrender, a capitulation by a nation de- 
feated beyond all hope of immediate re- 
cuperation.” He continued: 

From the moment in which hostilities did 
end there has been no real patriotic purpose 
served by continuing to consider the United 
States at war, in so far as her domestic 
affairs were concerned. Actual fighting 
over the condition to meet which the war 
powers are given and for which Congress 
had exercised them was terminated. A wise 
statesmanship, an unselfish estimate of pa- 
triotic duty, required the President imme- 
diately to place this country domestically 
upon a basis of peace. Such, however, was 
not the course followed. 


SAYS TREATY AUTOMATICALLY 
ENDED WAR 


The treaty itself, negotiated and signed 
by the President, Mr. Knox pointed out, 
specifically provided for- the act which 
would terminate the war.. The first pro- 
cés-verbal of the deposit. of ratification 
was to be drawn up as soon as the treaty 
had been ratified by Germany and by 
three of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers. It was the intention to 
terminate the war at that time. 


Thus [the Senator went on] by the terms 
of the treaty itself, which treaty is now 
with our consent and by virtue of our 
stipulation come, in that respect, into full 
force and effect, the war has terminated; 
and in this connection I venture to observe 
that if, as the minority report to the House 
resolution contends, the making of peace 
is an Executive function, then the Executive 
has already acted. If it is not an Execu- 
tive function, then Congress may, as to ap- 
propriate matters, act in a manner to bring 
peace, 

It has resulted furthermore from the de- 
posit of ratifications as above outlined that 
Germany and the other powers concerned 
are observing and carrying out the terms 
of the treaty in full detail. So far as I am 
advised, committees and organizations pro- 
vided for by the treaty have been organized 
and are functioning. The various measures 
of Germany’s disarmament, demobilization 
and evacuation of territory, of the holding 
of plebiscites, of the surrender of territory, 
of the adjustment of territorial rights are 
being carried out to the letter save as they 
are modified by the mutual consent of the 
parties, 

The privileges and advantages stipulated in 
the treaty for nationals of the allied and as- 
sociated powers in respect of trade, com- 
merce, residence, business and _ professions 
are being carried out and enjoyed by the 
nationals of all the powers, including our 
own, save only where our own citizens are 
being injuriously curbed by the restrictions 
imposed by our own Government as the re- 
sult of the contention of the Executive that 
a state of war continues between ourselves 
and Germany. There is everywhere outside 
of the United States itself, with all the 
great powers, including ourselves (save only 
Russia), peace from the recent conflict. The 
powers say it, the Germans say it. 

Internationally, therefore, we are at peace. 
Our late allies and associates say we are at 
peace. Our erstwhile enemies say we are at 
peace. All are going forward on a peacetime 
basis under terms and conditions of a treaty 
negotiated by our associates and us and rat- 
ified by them and the enemy. 

Our national Executive, with a stubborn ir- 
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responsibility, continues to declare we are at 
war. But as a practical matter the only war 


which he wages is against American citizens 


and American industry. With Germany he 
wages no war. Not a single shot has been 
fired for more than eighteen months. He co- 
operates in the measures of those who are at 
peace with Germany and who are conducting 
relations under a treaty of peace. The situa- 
tion is so anomalous and so iniquitous, is so 
fraught with injustice and with possibility of 
disaster, that one cannot reconcile it with the 
operations of a sane statesmanship. 


SCOPE OF WAR POWER 


Senator Knox next turned to the do- 
mestic condition in respect to war. The 
framers of the Constitution, he said, 
regarded the term war as having the 
meaning of violent struggle through the 
application of armed force—actual hos- 
tilities. He quoted from early decisions 
of the Supreme Court to show that it 
held the same view. The essence of war, 
as defined by all the authorities, he said, 
is armed conflict, and war de facto ceases 
when the armed contention stops. 

He quoted the observations of Hamil- 
ton and Madison regarding the charac- 
ter, extent and purpose of the war pow- 
ers, and continued: 

Now, as war power is bestowed in order 
that war may be successfully carried on, it 
necessarily follows, and this is vital, that 
such powers exist only in time of war—that 
is, actual hostilities. Moreover, the extent 
to which the people are to be deprived of 
their liberties is dependent entirely on the 
nature and extent of the war exigency. The 
exclusive right to determine how great the 
need, to what extent these liberties shall be 
restrained and which of them shall be 
touched, is in the Congress. 

The speaker contended that the ending 
of hostilities likewise caused the statutes 
conferring war powers to cease to be 
operative. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS 


Summing up, he gave these four rea- 
sons why the war is ended: 


1. The war is at an end by virtue of the 
armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, and of the 
amendments and renewals thereof, such 
armistice being in fact a capitulation ending 
hostilities by the virtual surrender of the 
enemy. 

2. The war is at an end by the silent 
cessation of hostilities, which concluded the 
war in fact. 


3. The war is at an end because the Gov- 


ernment against which we specifically de- 
clared war has ceased to exist and the Pres- 
ident avowed we had no quarrel with the 
people behind it. Since our declared enemy 
is non-existent we have no one with whom 
to fight, hence no war. 


4. The war is at an end because we, to- 
gether with our associates in the hostilities, 
negotiated with the people whom we had 
been fighting, now living under a new form 
of government, a treaty of peace which pro- 
vided in terms that the war should terminate 
and diplomatic relations be resumed when 
the treaty came into force; and because the 
treaty, pursuant to its provisions, did come 
into force in January last when it was rati- 
fied by Germany on the one hand and three 
of the allied and Associated powers on the 
other hand. By virtue of the treaty and 
these provisions of it, the whole world, in- 
cluding the United States, is at peace in 
fact and in law. 


Thus, so far as our international relations 
are concerned, we are legally and in fact at 
peace. 


In so far as the domestic situation 
is concerned, Senator Knox said he had 
shown that: 


1. War is a state or condition of Govern- 
ments contending by force, a violent struggle 
through the application of armed force—in 
other words, war is actual hostilities. 


2. That it was so understood by our consti- 
tutional fathers, by the great Chief Justice 
and by our War Department. 


3. That the power to declare war was 
exclusively in Congress, which created the 
status of war by a law which, like any 
other law, could be amended, modified or 
repealed. 


4. That the purpose of the war powers of 
the Constitution was to give to the National 
Government the legal power and practical 
ability to conduct a successful war—that is, 
actual hostilities. y 


5. That, war powers being given to enable 
the Government successfully to wage actual 
hostilities, the powers could not be exercised 
before a war was legally declared or de facto 
existing, nor after actual hostilities had 
ceased, and that the very fact of ending 
hostilities ended the war powers without 
any action whatever by Congress. 2 


6. That the powers of the President come 
from two sources—that of the Chief Execu- 
tive and that of the Commander in Chief;’ 
that these two capacities were separate and 
distinct, wholly independent one from the 
other; that the powers of neither capacity 
could be invoked to augment the other; that 
he possessed no extraordinary powers as 
Chief Executive, save only and to the extent 
such powers were conferred by statute, 
which, to authorize action by him, must be 
duly and legally in operation. 


* 
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SEPARATE TREATY NEEDED 


Senator Knox maintained that we 
were already at peace both internation- 
ally and domestically without any fur- 
ther act by either the executive or 
legislative branches of the Government. 
He ended his speech as follows: 


To what end has all this juggling with ob- 
vious facts and universally recognized prin- 
ciples been maintained? The answer is easy 
and known to all. The purpose has been to 
coerce the Senate to approve the Treaty of 
Versailles—a treaty that is almost universally 
discredited in all its parts. The majority of 
its negotiators concede this. Its economic 
terms are impossible; its League of Nations 
is an aggravated imitation of the worst fea- 
tures of the ill-fated and foolish Holy Al- 
liance of a century ago. It promises little 


but mischief unless recast on such radical ° 


lines as will entirely obliterate its identity. 

The Parisian peacemakers should have con- 
fined their activities to making peace, and 
then, as soon as world conditions permitted 
participation therein by all peoples, initiated 
an international conference to formulate for 
submission to the nations of the world, with 
a view to adoption by them, an arrangement 
providing for the codification of international 
law, the establishment of a court of inter- 
national justice and the outiawry of war. 
This arrangement to be as complete, compre- 
hensive and compelling as shall be consistent 
with human rights and human liberty, with 
the progress of civilization, with the pres- 
ervation and fostering of free institutions, 
and with the inherent right of every people 
to be secure, to enjoy peace, and to work out 
unhampered its own destiny, subject only to 
like equal rights of all other peoples. 

It remains open to us, so long as we are 
unbound by the proposed discredited cove- 
nant, to initiate such an agreement among 
the nations. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE 


Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, the 
Administration leader, on May 12 re- 
plied to the address of Senator Knox. 
The whole case built up by Senator Knox 
on the theory that a state of peace actu- 
ally existed tumbled to the ground, Sen- 
ator Hitchcock said, under the force of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the war- 
time prohibition case that a technical 
state of war continued. In reviewing 
Republican efforts to hit upon a suitable 
peace resolution he said: “The moun- 
tain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse.” He said that first the Republi- 
cans got behind the Lodge resolution of 
Nov. 19, which in a dozen words declared 
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the war at an end. That was abandoned 
for the Knox resolution of Dec. 12, which 
declared that peace existed, and which 
was given up in favor of a different 
Knox resolution which “ neither declared 
the war at an end nor proclaimed the 
advent of peace.” That, in turn, was set 
aside, Mr. Hitchcock said, for the Porter 
resolution, which the House passed, and 
which has now been superseded by the 
fifth attempt in the form of the present 
Knox resolution. He continued: 


Altogether, the five desperate attempts to 
defy the Constitution and substitute a reso- 
lution for a treaty make a fine display of 
legislative experimentation. Resolved that 
the war has ended; resolved that peace 
exists; resolved that we force Germany to 
grant us what we might get if we signed 
the treaty; resolved that the President be 
requested to negotiate a separate peace; 
resolved that we will not give up German 
property; resolved that we will not waive 
any rights under the treaty—one and all of 
them foolish and futile attempts to invade 
the constitutional way of securing peace by 
ratifying the treaty negotiated in a consti- 
tutional way. All of them hopeless. All of 
them doomed to defeat. All of them 
attempted simply as a desperate means of 
getting out of a bad situation which certain 
statesmen find themselves in. 

Senator Hitchcock read from a maga- 
zine article written by Senator Lodge 
which was printed in December, 1918, in 
which Mr. Lodge said that “it would 
brand us with everlasting dishonor and 
bring ruin to us also if we undertook to 
make a separate peace.” 

Republicans, the Senator said, refused 
to compromise and bring about treaty 
ratification. 

Senator Thomas, Democrat, of Col- 
orado followed with a speech in which 
he criticised the President for the lat- 
ter’s telegram to Mr. Hamaker of Port- 
land, Ore., condemning the Lodge reser- 
vations to the treaty as inconsistent with 
the nation’s honor. 


THE PRESIDENT'S TELEGRAM 


The telegram in question was made 
public on May 9. It was addressed to 
G. E. Hamaker, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, Portland, Ore., 
and read as follows: 


I think it imperative that the party should 
at once proclaim itself the uncompromising 
champion of the nation’s honor and the advo- 
eate of everything that the United States 





can do in the service of humanity; that it 


should therefore indorse and support the 
Versailles Treaty and condemn the Lodge 
reservations as utterly inconsistent with the 
nation’s honor and destructive of the world 
leadership which it had established, and 
which all the free peoples of the world, 
including the great powers themselves, had 
shown themselves ready to welcome. 

It is time that the party should proudly 
avow that it means to try, without flinching 
or turning at any time away from the path 
for reasons of expediency, to apply moral 
and Christian principles to the problems of 
the world. It is trying to accomplish social, 
political and international reforms, and is 
not daunted by any of the difficulties it has 
to contend with. Let us prove to our late 
associates in the war that at any rate the 
great majority party of the nation, the party 
which expresses the true hopes and purposes 
of the people of the country, intends to keep 
faith with them in peace as well as in war. 
They gave their treasure, their best blood 
and everything that they valued in order 
not merely to beat Germany but to effect a 
settlement and bring about arrangements of 
peace which they have now tried to formu- 
late in the Treaty of Versailles. They are 
entitled to our support in this settlement and 
in the arrangements for which they have 
striven. 

The League of Nations is the hope of the 
world. <As a basis for the armistice I was 
authorized by all the great fighting nations 
to say to the enemy that it was our object 
in proposing peace to establish a general 
association of nations under specific cove- 
nants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small States 
alike, and the covenant of the League of 
Nations is the deliberate embodiment of that 
purpose in the treaty of peace. 


The chief motives which led us to enter the 
war will be defeated unless that covenant is 
ratified and acted upon with vigor. We 
cannot in honor whittle it down or weaken it 
as the Republican leaders of the Senate have 
proposed to do. If we are to exercise the 
kind of leadership to which the founders of 
the Republic locked forward and which they 
depended upon their successors to establish, 
we must do this thing with courage and 
unalterable determination. They expected 
the United States to be always the leader in 
the defense of liberty and ordered peace 
throughout the world, and we are unworthy 
to call ourselves their successors unless we 
fulfill the great purpose which they enter- 
tained and proclaimed. 

The true Americanism, the only true 
Americanism, is that which puts America 
at the front of free nations and redeems the 
great promises which we made the world 


when we entered the war, which was fought 
not for the advantage of any single nation 
or group of nations, but for the salvation of 
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all. It is in this way we shall redeem the 
sacred blood that was shed and make 
America the force she should be in the 
counsels of mankind. She cannot afford to 
sink into the place that natious have usually 
occupied and become merely one of those 
who scramble and look about for selfish 
advantage. The Democratic Party has now 
a great opportunity, to -which it must 
measure up. The honor of the nation is in 
its hands WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR M’CUMBER 


Senator McCumber, Republican, of 
North Dakota, in a Senate speech on 
May 11 declared that, while he was op- 
posed to the Knox resolution, he felt that 
President Wilson had made a colossal 
blunder by injecting the treaty and the 
League of Nations into a political cam- 
paign. He said: : 


The thought of the people of this country 
is engrossed with the perplexities that sur- 
round us. We are this moment surrounded 
by a thousand imminent dangers demand- 
ing our immediate attention and _ solution.. 
We stand almost helpless while debts, State, 
municipal and industrial, are pil- 
ing mountain high. We behold the hours 
of idleness of our people ever increasing, 
production dangerously decreasing, cur- 
rency becoming more and more _ inflated, 
the yoke of taxation ever growing greater 
and more galling, the prices of all necessi- 
ties of life ever advancing. 

We are now living in the midst of strikes 
and threats of strikes. We are living in im- 
minent danger of having our industries para- 
lyzed and the distribution of commodities 
on which our very lives depend stopped at 
any moment by lawless hands. 

The very atmosphere is poisoned by the 
infectious breath of socialism, while anarchy, 
fevered by hate and envy, waits only the 
opportunity to work a reign of hell such as 
today is consuming agonized Russia. 

Search as you will for excuses, the Ameri- 
can people know where to lay the blame for 
this dire condition. The war is not the cause 
of this threatening situation. The American 
people are the victims of the new system 
of purchasing political support by enacting 
purely class legislation. 

They are the victims of a policy of surren- 
dering the interests of the unorganized and 
ineffective many to serve the’ demands of 
the organized and effective féw. They are 
the victims of a policy of utilizing the Fed- 
eral Treasury to meet the demands of organ- 
ized classes, no matter how exorbitant or in- 
equitable such demands. 


The whole policy of the present Adminis- 
tration has been one of surrender to those 
demands. That course has been followed 
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from the day the Executive forced the 
Adamson bill down the throats of a re- 
luctant Congress. 

That course followed during the war en- 
tailed upon us 2. cost at least five times what 
the war should have cost us. A few months 
of the application of that policy to the op- 
eration of railways under Government con- 
trol bankrupted every railroad in the United 
States. That policy manifested itself in the 
vast number of Socialists and theorists with 
whom nearly every official place has been 
filled during the last four unhappy years. 
That policy is manifest today in nearly 
every appointment that comes to the Senate 
for confirmation. 


Senator McCumber, in discussing the 
question of making peace, said that Con- 
gress undoubtedly had power to ter- 
minate the war which it had power to 
begin, but declared that settlement of 
peace questions must be through the 
medium of a treaty. 


MR. REED'S BITTER ATTACK 


Senator Reed, Democrat, of Missouri, 
bitterly assailed the attitude of the Pres- 
ident in an address on May 14. Taking 
up the President’s statement that the 
Democrats must “ keep faith” and safe- 
guard the nations’s honor, he asked: 


Keep faith with whom and what? The 
President says in his telegram that he was 
authorized by the great fighting nations to 
inform the enemy—Germany, in other words 
—that the League of Nations had been de- 
cided on. -Our pledge then is to Germany. 
On his speaking tour the President called 
the opponents of the League pro-German. Now 
we are told we must accept the League be- 
cause we promised it to Germany. 

No sane man believes it possible that the 
Peace Treaty can be ratified before March 
4, 1921. If the Democratic Party writes into 
its platform a declaration for unconditional 
acceptance of the treaty there cannot be 
such a change made in the complexion of the 
Senate as would prevent its rejection. Nobody 
outside of a lunatic asylum believes unquali- 
fied ratification possible. 

I wonder what will become of Democratic 
candidates for re-election to the Senate with 
the treaty a party issue. Does not the posi- 
tion taken by the President insure their 
defeat? 

Taking up the President’s telegram in 
detail, Mr. Reed said that Democrats 
would be called upon to support “ inde- 
fensible things.” He enumerated the 
plural votes allowed the British Empire 
in the League Assembly, the question of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the article re- 
lating to disarmament. 





We are asked to defend before the Ameri- 
can people [he said] the proposal that 
when this nation is engaged in war, and de- 
fending itself against an invader, we cannot 
raise a single soldier nor call into being a 
single ship without the consent, the unani- 
mous consent, of a council composed exclu- 
sively of foreigners, sitting on the top of a 
mountain in Switzerland, in the new capital 
of the world. We are asked to sanction giv- 
ing up what no nation or no man ever should 
give up—the right of self-defense. 


THE FINAL DEBATE 

The resolution was amended on May 
13 on motion of Senator Lodge, and was 
agreed to without debate by eliminating 
the request to the President that he ne- 
gotiate a separate treaty with Germany. 

The Senate voted on the Knox reso- 
lution May 15, and pass«d it “y a vote 
of 43 to 38; three Democrats, Senators 
Reed, Shields and Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, voted aye; one Republican, Sen- 
ator Nelson, voted no, and one Repub- 
lican, Senator McCumber, was paired in 
the negative; two Democratic Senators, 
Gore and Smith of Georgia, and New- 
berry (Rep.) of Michigan were not 
paired and did not vote. 

The debate before *.e final vote was 
brief. Senator Underwood, the Demo- 
cratic leader, opposed the resolution on 


‘the ground that it m: ~t a separate 


peace treaty with Germany. This Sen- 
ator Knox denied, asserting that it did 
not mean a separate peace treaty, but a 
treaty of commercial relatio s. Sen- 
ator Underwood asserted that the Presi- 
dent could not accept it and would re- 
fuse to sanction it. Senator Pomerene 
(Dem.) of Ohio asserted that the reso- 
lution was an attempt to make a treaty 
by legislation. Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, who had voted for the Lodge 
reservations, opposed the Knox resolu- 
tion on the ground that it opened our 
markets to be flooded with German 
goods without safeguarding our com- 
mercial interests. Senator Hitchcock, 
the former Democratic leader, assailed 
the resolution as prompted by partisan- 
ship and charged that it was an attempt 
to usurp the powers of the Executive. 

The resolution was reported to the 
House on May 19 as a substitute for the 
one passed by that body, and was re- 
ferred to a conference committee of the 
two houses. 






BEAUTIFUL SAN REMO, IN THE ITALIAN RIVIERA, OVERLOOKING THE MEDITERRANEAN 


AND IN SIGHT 


OF THE ALPS 


The San Remo Conference 


How the Allied Premiers Reached Full Agreement With Re- 
gard to Germany—Solution of the Turkish Problem 


of North Italy, overlooking the Medi- 

terranean, the British, French and 

Italian Premiers met on April 18, 
1920, and began their historic confer- 
ences regarding Germany, in the hope 
of settling all differences which had 
arisen between the Allies themselves— 
notably between Great Britain and 
France—and of reaching a solution of 
the vexed question of German fulfill- 
ment of the Peace Treaty. Amid cacti 
and carnations, palm trees and pink 
roses, the Villa Devachan, where their 
sessions were held, sends down its white 
gleam to the wayfarer passing on the 
roads leading through the hamlét of red- 
roofed houses far below. On the south 
the Mediterranean glittered  silverly. 
From whatever window the allied states- 


I: beautiful San Remo, amid the hills 


men gazed, their eyes beheld scenes of 
peace and tranquillity. 

But when Messrs. Lloyd George, Mil- 
lerand and Nitti met around the council 
table there was little harmony at 
first. The action of France in occupy- 
ing German towns to the east of May- 
ence, as a guarantee of the withdrawal 
of the German troops from the Ruhr 
district, had brought a rift in the En- 
tente, which had barely been healed after 
a rapid-fire exchange of diplomatic notes 
between Paris and London. Great Brit- 
ain, on her part, had assured France of 
her intention to compel Germany to dis- 
arm and fulfill strictly the neglected 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 
France, on the other hand, had pledged 
herself to evacuate the occupied German 
towns as soon as the Germans reduced 
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their forces in the Ruhr district to the 
prescribed limitation, and had further 
agreed that she would not again take in- 
dependent action without full consulta- 
tion with her allies. 

But many matters still remained un- 
settled,,and the British and French Pre- 
miers met at San Remo in a tense, com- 
bative mood, based largely on mutual 
misunderstandings which the coming dis- 
cussions were destined to clarify and 
finally resolve. 

Mr. Lloyd George, supported by Signor 
Nitti, was resolved not to yield to any 
extreme demands on Germany which 
France might make; M. Millerand, as 
spokesman for all his countrymen, was 
equally determined to maintain France’s 
insistence that Germany disarm, that she 
yield the coal supplies which she had 
promised and not delivered, and that she 
pay the full indemnity and make the full 
reparations which the Versailles Treaty 
stipulated. Against the alleged British 
and French sentiment for treaty re- 
vision, M. Millerand was ready to fight 
“to the death.” 


SOLUTION OF GERMAN PROBLEM 


The rapidity with which these grave 
differences and misunderstandings were 
composed at San Remo is one of the 
wonders of European diplomacy. In 
barely a week’s time the allied Council 
of Premiers accomplished more than the 
Paris Peace Conference had accom- 
plished in weeks, even months, of dispu- 
tation and debate. While Germany and 
the world awaited the outcome with the 
keenest interest; while Signor Nitti was 
evolving, for the benefit of the swarm 
of correspondents, his philosophy of 
smiling, now that the war was over, and 
while many reports were disseminated 
of bitter quarrels among the assembled 
Premiers, the three allied statesmen 
were reaching harmony on all questions 
before them, and notably the question of 
what should be done in the case of Ger- 
many. 

That decision may be summed up 
as follows: M. Millerand gained re- 
assurance from Lloyd George that no 
revision of the Versailles Treaty was 
planned by Great Britain, and that both 





Great Britain and Italy would stand 
firmly behind France in her demand for 
strict fulfillment of the treaty. Com- 
plete solidarity was achieved by the 
drafting and dispatch of a stern note to 
Germany, in which the Allies accused 
Germany of bad faith and served notice 
on her that they were prepared to use 
all methods, including military force, to 
compel the fulfillment of the treaty. In 
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this note Germany was reminded that 
she had not fulfilled the terms in respect 
to the surrender of war material, the re- 
duction of her armed forces, the delivery 
of coal and the payment of the costs of 
the army of occupation. Germany was 
also rebuked for not having made pro- 
posals for a definite settlement of the 
amount of indemnity, as provided in the 
treaty. Two requests received shortly 
before from Germany, both of them re- 
forwarded from Paris, that she be al- 
lowed to retain an army of 200,000, in- 
stead of the 100,000 men provided for in 
the treaty, were met with a curt refusal. 
Regarding the French occupation of the 
German towns, it was expressly stated 
that France disclaimed any intention of 
permanent occupation of Rhine terri- 
tory, and would withdraw her forces as 
soon as Germany withdrew the supple- 
mentary forces sent by her to suppress 
the Ruhr insurrection in the prohibited 
area. [Both withdrawals were effected 
by May 19.] 
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VILLA DEVACHAN, IN A BEAUTIFUL PARK AT SAN REMO, WHERE THE PEACE CON- 


FERENCE WAS 


The second part of this note, consid- 
ered as a victory for the policy of Lloyd 
George, admitted frankly the difficulties 
with which Germany was faced, and in- 
vited her to send her representatives to 
Spa, Belgium, to meet allied delegates on 
May 25, bearing with them concrete pro- 
posals for fulfilling the financial and 
other conditions of the treaty. 

The contingency of the establishment 
at Berlin of a Government hostile to the 
execution of the Versailles Treaty had 
been already provided for in an identi- 
cal note from the allied powers received 
by Germany from Paris on April 20. The 
seizure of power by such a Government 
was threatened with the establishment 
of an economic blockade. 

So the rift in Entente harmony was 
closed, and Germany was disillusioned of 
her last hope of treaty revision through 
allied dissension. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY 

The Russian problem was only pro- 
visionally and tentatively settled. Signor 
Nitti’s advocacy of the policy of reopen- 
ing trade relations with Soviet Russia 
without formal recognition, though he 
admitted that such a resumption would 
lead eventually to recognition, was gen- 
erally approved by the allied Premiers, 
though each country was left free to 


HELD IN APRIL 


bring about such trade reopening in the 
manner which it considered best. It was 
stated from Italian and other sources 
that in urging this step Signor Nitti 
was influenced by the strong radical sen- 
timent prevailing in Italy. In a public 
statement issued at San Remo the ltal- 
ian Premier declared that he believed 
this step was the surest and most ef- 
fective method of exposing to the world 
the economic and moral bankruptcy of 
the Bolshevist régime. The general 
statement approved by the Premiers 
along these lines was considered by Nitti 
as a personal triumph. 

The remaining details of the Turkish 
settlement were also agreed upon. [For 
a full account of this settlement, see ar- 
ticle on Turkey.] As previously agreed 
in London, the Sultan was to be left in 
Constantinople and the Turkish straits 
internationalized. Turkey was shorn of 
all military, naval and political power, 
and her boundaries were reduced to a 
mere fraction of what they had been. 


The Supreme Council on April 25 de- 
cided to send to the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the President, a for- 
mal offer of the mandate for Armenia, 
which the League of Nations had found 
itself unable to accept, owing to lack of 
funds and the military equipment requis- 
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ROOM IN VILLA DEVACHAN, SAN REMO, WHERE THE ALLIED MINISTERS MET 


ite to protect the new Armenian boun- 


daries. Great Britain was made the 
mandatary for Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, and France the mandatary for 
Syria. Pledges were given to the Zion- 
ist delegation at San Remo that the mil- 
itary administration of Palestine, which 
has proved irksome to the Jews, would 
be changed to a sympathetic civil rule. 

Zionists all over the world rejoiced at 
Great Britain’s acceptance of the Pales- 
tine mandate. The Zionist Organization 
of America received hundreds of jubilant 
telegrams. Telegrams from many Zion- 
ist. associations were sent to the British 
Government expressing gratitude for its 
willingness to accept the mandate. 

The San Remo Conference broke up 
amid general satisfaction. Signor Nitti 
was pleased with the council’s general 
approval of his scheme for continuing 
the negotiations with Soviet Russia for 
a resumption of trade relations. Mr. 


Lloyd George, on the other hand, had 
won his point in bringing about direct 
negotiations with the Germans, and had 
healed the breach threatened between 
Great Britain and France. 


M. Millerand 








considered the results of the conference 
as an absolute vindication of France, 
both in respect to the Rhineland occupa- 
tion and the strict insistence on treaty 
fulfillment. Even the Germans had 
their cause for contentment in gaining 
at last their long-requested opportunity 
for oral discussions. The Premiers left 
the Villa Devachan and San Remo smil- 
ing. The return of M. Millerand and 
General Foch, who accompanied him, 
was like a triumphal procession; large 
crowds and enthusiastic ovations wel- 
comed them at every large railway sta- 
tion in Italy and France. 

On the following day M. Millerand, ap- 
pearing before the French Chamber, an- 
nounced that the Allies had reached 
complete agreement on the strict fulfill- 
ment of the Versailles Treaty. His 
statement was greeted with a storm of 
applause that shook the house. On April 
29 Lloyd George appeared before the 
British Parliament to render an account 
of the San Remo accomplishment. In a 
long and sustained speech, delivered in 
keen and trenchant style, and absolutely 
free from any apologetic spirit, he de- 
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scribed the disharmony and misunder- 
standing that had prevailed and traced 
the course of the discussions which had 
brought accord. 


QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT 


Among the lucid explanations in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech were the fol- 
lowing: 

This is the position with regard to dis- 
armament: Guns we will get; airplanes 
we will get. We cannot allow these ter- 
rific weapons or war to be left lying 
about in Germany, with nobody in ‘au- 
thority to see to them. It is too danger- 





eration. They must come there as a peo- 
ple who mean business on the basis of the 
acceptance of the treaty. 


They must show that they are grappling 
with the problem. That is all we ask at 
the present moment. Upon all these Ger- 
man questions that have arisen out of 
the German treaty I am glad to be able 
to tell the House that we have established 
most complete accord among the Allies. 
The strain had disappeared and there was 
the same old gladness of comradeship 
that carried us through the trials of the 
great war. 


Hundreds of uninvited delegates from 
every corner of the world had come to 
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ous; you never can tell what may hap- 
pen. Therefore, they have got to be 
cleared up. Rifles have been infinitely 
difficult to get, but rifles without big 
guns and machine guns are not very for- 
midable, although they are dangerous as 
weapons of disorder, and we shall do our 
best to secure them. * * * 

We must ask Germany to make some 
proposal to pay. I have been on various 
sides in regard to this indemnity, but, as 
a matter of fact, I have proposed nothing 
new with regard to it. Our complaint is 
that Germany has taken no steps; our 
complaint is that she is not taking steps 
as if she really meant to pay, and she 
must do it. I want to make it particular- 
ly clear before we meet at Spa that we 
are not going there to discuss abstract 
questions. Germany must come there 
with something definite, some proposal 
with regard to the sum she can pay and 
with regard to the method by which she 
proposes to pay, or any other liquidation 
of their liabilities. They will be guaran- 
teed very fair, impartial and just consid- 


San Remo to wring special ccncessions 
for their respective countries. Assyro- 
Chaldeans, Esthonians, Letts, Lithu- 
anians, Ukrainians, Hungarians, Turks, 
Caucasians, and other races too numer- 
ous to mention were in consternation 
when the conference broke up without 
having granted them a hearing. Some 
of these uninvited “ walking delegates ” 
had been living in San Remo at a cost 
of 3,000 kroner a day. They departed 
sadly, bewailing their unhappy fate, and 
meditating how they should break the 
news to their expectant Governments. 


THE HYTHE CONFERENCE 


A second conference, also of the great- 
est importance, was held at Hythe, Eng- 
land, on May 15. This conference was 
arranged by Premier Millerand with Mr. 
Lloyd George at the close of the San 
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Remo Conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the program for the Spa meet- 
ing, which the German Chancellor had 
been invited to attend. M. Millerand had 
made it clear to the British Premier that 
he did not intend to allow any loophole 
for proposals to revise the treaty, and 
Lloyd George had suggested a prelim- 
inary conference in England. Premier 
Millerand was accompanied by the 
British Ambassador in Paris and by the 
Minister of Finance and Coal Controller, 
Francois Marsal. In the country home 
of Sir Philip Sassoon at Hythe, finely 
situated on a green and flowery hillside 
overlooking the Channel and Romney 
Marsh, the French statesmen met Lloyd 
George and his advisers. 

The Hythe discussions lasted two 
days. Important agreements were 
reached. Special concessions were 
granted France following the exposition 
of her financial proposals. France’s 
claims as a preferential creditor in the 
distribution of the German indemnity 
payments were admitted. Lloyd George, 
however, countered M. Millerand’s con- 
tention that the devastated French dis- 
tricts should have first claim with the 
observation that M. Clemenceau had al- 
ready waived this priority. The French 
Premier agreed provisionally that the 
total amount of reparation to be exacted 
from Germany should be fixed in a 
lump sum—a proposal to which he had 
opposed serious objections in San Remo. 
A French victory was won by the eventu- 
al raising of the sum proposed by the 
British delegates—100,000,000,000 francs 
—to 120,000,000,000 francs. M. Mil- 
lerand then set forth his country’s im- 
perative need of immediate cash, and 
urged that Germany be allowed to issue 
bonds to cover her first and subsequent 
annual payments, on which pledges 
France could realize forthwith. The 
British delegates demurred to guarantee- 
ing such a bond issue, but the French 
were insistent that German bonds would 
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find a ready market 
States. 

In these and other respects the pro- 
gram for the Spa discussions was defi- 
nitely agreed upon. Treaty revision was 
resolutely excluded. Germany’s immedi- 
ate disarmament was to be insisted on. 
It was finally decided to postpone the 
conference at Spa until after the German 
general elections. June 21 was the new 
date fixed. 


One question affecting the Allies only 
was discussed at Hythe, namely, the 
method of liquidation of the debts of the 
Allies to one another. The rate and 
time of such liquidation was made con- 
tingent on the arrangements ultimately 
concluded with Germany. The United 
States was to be consulted on the grant- 
ing of a moratorium on all allied debts. 
The British delegates received favorably 
the French request that France’s debt 
to Great Britain, amounting to 30,000,- 
000,000 frances, be made subordinate to 
Germany’s payments to France, but re- 
served final decision until after consulta- 
tion with her own principal creditor, the 
United States. 


The French feeling regarding the dis- 
cussions at Hythe was summed up by an 
article in the Matin on May 18. The 
Matin article said in part: 

Before the conference at Hythe the 
Allies had no financial system. Since this 
meeting they have one. That it is perfect 
and definite neither Millerand nor Lloyd 
George pretends. At least the two Pre- 
miers can feel that they have entered to- 
gether and almost pari passu upon the 
ground of realities. 

In so far as the Hythe Conference de- 
cided upon the total amount of the Ger- 
man indemnity it usurped one of the 
most important functions that had been 
assigned to the Reparations Commission 
by the treaty. An immediate result was 
the resignation of M. Poincaré from the 
Presidency of that body on the ground 
that his presence would no longer be of 
much use. 


in the United 








An Inside View of Italy’s Affairs 


By DR. ORESTES FERRARA 


[TRANSLATED BY LEOPOLD GRAHAME] 


was rather due to the complicated 

parliamentary situation created by 

the last general elections than to 
any organized attack by the opposing 
parties for the purpose of succeeding to 
power. The Italian Constitution estab- 
lishes the Chamber of Deputies as the 
embodiment of national sovereignty in 
that its members are elected by popular 
vote, while the Senate is an appointive 
body selected by the Crown. Thus, the 
retention of office by any Government is 
entirely dependent on the will of the 
majority in the lower house. 


The present Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of three groups, neither of which 
constitutes a majority separately}? while 
reciprocally they exclude each other. 
The strongest of the three is the Con- 
stitutional group, with nearly 250 mem- 
bers, divided into various factions not 
always in general accord; the second is 
the Socialist group, with 156 members, 
who, though differing in thought upon 
many subjects, are united by the strict- 
est discipline in imitation of German 
Socialism, of which the Italian species 
is the legitimate offspring; and the 
third is the Catholic Party of 100 mem- 
bers, which has for the first time made 
a vigorous entrance into politics. With- 
out direct reliance on the Vatican, it 
follows the inspiration of the high prel- 
ates, though with a lofty conception of 
patriotic duty it has abandoned one of 
its most cherished aspirations—that of 
securing temporal power for the Papacy, 
to which no one in Italy today gives a 
thought, not even Pope Benedict XV. 
himself. The constitution of Parliament 
by these three groups is the great dif- 
ficulty before Italy, now that the Adri- 
atic question has become a matter of 
secondary importance, and that the labor 
agitation is diminishing and the finan- 
cial problems of the State are being 
solved by the general acceptance of new 
and very onerous taxation. The diffi- 
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culties created by the unequal distribu- 
tion of parties in the Chamber cannot be 
removed except by dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and new elections; and the moment 
is not yet opportune for the adoption 
of that method of constitutional pro- 
cedure. 


ITALIAN POLITICAL LEADERS 


At the present time of universal 
neurasthenia, the usual stimulant of elec- 
tions would doubtless fail to bring about 
such a reorganization of parties as 
would provide any Government with a 
clear majority on definite party lines. 
Two-thirds of the Constitutionals have 
generally voted with the two Nitti Min- 
istries, and the Catholics, much against 
their will (until the last vote) followed 
the same course, some of them probably 
acting in obedience to the indications of 
a greater power whose highest interest 
is the maintenance of order. This small 
combination majority is headed by a 
Constitutional group directed by An- 
tonio Salandra, President of the Council 
of Ministers which declared war against 
Germany. It was Salandra who deliv- 
ered from the Capitol the splendid ora- 
tion universally recognized as one of the 
finest examples of wartime oratory. 

It was, however, largely the will and 
audacity of Premier Nitti that succeeded, 
for one year, in obtaining the support of 
these conflicting factions, to whom, 
when opposed to him, he seemed to say 
in all his speeches, “ Define the future 
policy of your opposition and I will give 
you power with the greatest joy.” 
These characteristics of Nitti made it 
exceedingly difficult for any other lead- 
er to assume the task of forming 2 new 
Cabinet.* The only outstanding figure 
who, like Nitti, is a parliamentarian as 
well as a statesman, was Vittorio Eman- 
uele Orlando, the “unsuccessful nego- 





*The King invited Nitti to form a new 
Cabinet on May 17, as this article was going 
to press.—Editor. 
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tiator of Paris,” now President of the 
Chamber. Orlando is a man of excep- 
tional intelligence and keen perceptive 
power, though lacking firmness of atti- 
tude and the necessary force to carry his 
rapidly conceived solutions of the most 
difficult problems into execution. Other 
eligible former Presidents of the Coun- 
cil were too tenacious of their personal 
views to reconcile all parties to their 
policies, and for this reason Giovanni 
Giolitti and Antonio Salandra did not 
appear best fitted to direct the affairs 
of the nation at this juncture. 


GIOLITTI AND SALANDRA 


Giolitti, who is about 80 years old, is 
a born leader of men, still remarkably 
vigorous, with a clear grasp of affairs. 
He has been President of the Council 
of Ministers (Premier) several times, 
and occasionally for long periods, being 
always able, in former times, to manipu- 
late popular elections to suit his own 
views. Personally incorruptible, he has 


frequently betrayed an aptitude for the 
questionable employment of national re- 


sources for party purposes; but with the 
changed atmosphere of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the present temper of the 
people, a repetition of such practices 
would be unlikely to meet with success. 
Giolitti was so decidedly opposed to the 
war that on many occasions, owing to 
hostile demonstrations in the streets and 
public demands for his head, he was 
prevented from going to Parliament, 
and there can be little doubt that, if 
these events had occurred in France in- 
stead of in Italy, he would have had to 
face the ordeal to which Caillaux was 
subjected before the bar of justice. 
Salandra is a Conservative faithful to 
parliamentary law and traditions, and 
might find support in the Catholic 
Party; but its members are so opposed 
to being generally regarded as conserva- 
tive, although a majority of them in 
reality are, that they would not enter 
any Cabinet under that banner. The 
Catholic Party in Italy presents curious 
contrasts. It fights against Socialism 
on its own ground, yet offers agrarian 
and industrial reforms that would be ac- 
ceptable to many Socialists; it organizes 
labor unions in just the same way as the 
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Socialist Party, and, in its very midst, 
there are to be found those who, like 
Deputy Miglioli, accept the Soviet rule. 

In its foreign policy the Catholic 
Party supports the views of Nitti, being 
equally opposed to those of the anti- 
German Salandra and the decidedly pro- 
German Giolitti. No Government that is 
possible could secure the co-operation, 
in internal policies, of this disciplined 
group of a hundred votes. Primarily, 
the Catholics demand the Portfolio of 
Public Instruction, with the obvious pur- 
pose of largely restoring the hold they 
had for centuries on education. They 
also ask the Government to bind itself 
not to renew the proposal to adopt the 
divorce law, which nearly went through 
Parliament successfully a few years 
ago; and lastly, through a sense of rival- 
ry, they are trying to destroy the politi- 
eal and labor organizations of the So- 
cialists so as to build up like organiza- 
tions of their own. 

The difficulty of governing under such 
conditions, with a Chamber composed of 
so many antagonistic elements, would 
merely be increased by a dissolution of 
Parliament. The present is a time when 
statesmen should be judged less by what 
they have accomplished than by the dif- 
ficulties they have overcome. 


WHAT NITTI ACCOMPLISHED 


Nitti has been invaluable to Italy 
during the past year, in which he has 
had almost individual control of the 
country. He has avoided bloodshed of 
the fiercest kind among the contending 
parties; he has given a different aspect 
to the Fiume question, eliminating the 
morbid and sentimental frem what 
should be the purely patriotic view; he 
has dispelled the hatred between Ger- 
many and Italy, and, by extending the 
hand of friendship to Austria, has also 
effected a reconciliation with that coun- 
try as a result of the recent visit of 
Chancellor Renner to Rome, which has 
sealed a friendship that still seems in- 
credible. He has put into execution a 
financial policy which carries its severity 
to the brink of expropriation without a 
single protest, and he has collected 20,- 
000,000,000 lire in subscriptions to the 
last national loan, which was a supreme 
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effort, looking at the available financial 
resources of Italy. 

The achievement, however, which most 
fully revealed his power and influence 
was the change he created in foreign 
political feeling toward Italy, particu- 
larly in British and French opinion. At 
the time of his rise to power the Anglo- 
French-American “combine” had taken 
a definite line of action in the Adriatic. 
His diplomacy separated these interests 
and caused England and France, by an 
unexpected reconsideration of their stand, 
to line up in favor of Italy, much to the 
surprise of President Wilson as ex- 
pressed in his last note on the subject. 
Nitti had never before been active in 
international politics, which, among the 
European nations, are invariably handled 
by technical experts; but caught by the 
tide of circumstances he was forced to 
take a prominent place in world affairs, 
which has resulted in an increased recog- 
nition both at home and abroad of his 
qualities of statesmanship. 


NITTI ON IMPERIALISM 


Nitti’s realistic policy springs from 
the purest traditional school of Italian 
politics, while his optimism is shared to- 
day by a majority of Italians. What 
this policy and optimism signify is of 
such wide interest that I took advantage 
of my many recent meetings with him 
in London and Rome to submit a num- 
ber of arguments and questions to him 
in order to gain, at first hand, some very 
useful information. In reply to my re- 
mark that conquered Germany, like 
many others in history, was conquering 
her conquerors and inoculating them 
with those very principles of hegemony 
which were the cause of her downfall, 
Signor Nitti replied: 

It is impossible, immediately after a 
war, to restrain certain ambitious hopes, 
but it is the way of human nature to give 
place to reason, sometimes spontaneously 
and often through sheer necessity. For 
instance, England, who comes out of the 
heavy conflict most powerful of all, needs 
the close friendship of the United States, 
the help of France, the economic devel- 
opment of Germany, and the unwritten 
traditional alliance with Italy. The 
United States is in danger of an economic 
catastrophe if it does not safeguard its 
chief market, Europe, and if it refuses to 


assist her in the work of reconstruction. 
France must bring about comfortable re- 
lations with Germany if she is not to re- 
vive a deadly conflict with a powerful 
neighbor. Italy must see to it that the 
Mediterranean shall again become the 
economic centre of the world if she wishes 
to retain her ancient grandeur; and this 
cannot be secured unless through peace 
with Russia, through close economic rela- 
tions with England and the United States, 
and through intimate co-operation with 
France and Jugoslavia. 

Imperialism is not a social tendency; it 
is rather a disease, a morbid exaggeration 
of patriotism and a form of concentrated 
blind ambition... For all these reasons I 
refuse to fight for territorial compensa- 
tions in the East; and that is why I am 
opposed to the dismemberment of age-old 
empires whose difficulty lies not in dis- 
tribution but in substitution. Force, 
which is still the guiding rule for securing 
the people’s rights, may cause destruc- 
tion, especially after a victorious war; 
but force cannot create new systems and 
régimes based on foreign ambitions, or 
even on ethical principles which are not 
in harmony with existing conditions. 


These declarations expresss_ briefly 
the three important points which Nitti 
maintained at the San Remo confer- 
ence: (1) Peace with Germany sincere- 
ly and morally conceived, so that the 
nation may resume its place as an ef- 
ficient factor in the world’s progress; 
(2) peace with Russia in order that she 
may be freed from the fear and danger 
of foreign attack on her institutions and 
wealth, and may give herself unrestrain- 
edly to the re-establishment of internal 
order; (3) the maintenance of the Otto- 
man Empire, if possible, exacting from 
its authorities a guarantee of freedom 
of commerce and of respect toward the 
nations who form it. This attitude con- 
siderably influenced the other Premiers 
at the conference, notably Lloyd George. 


ITALY’S INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


Night after night, in the small salon 
of his Roman house, usually after fif- 
teen hours of arduous work, Nitti dis- 
cussed with me the most important of 
Italy’s domestic problems. On one of 
these occasions he said: 


We have three political factors to con- 
sider—Nationalism, Socialism and Cathol- 
icism. Nationalism is a fictitious move- 
ment which will disappear the day the 
masses understand that, the war being 
won, we have secured our natural geo- 
graphical limits, or, at least, what has 
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been the legitimate aspiration of many 
generations in Italy. Fiume is the last 
page of our patriotic history, which, if 
we are patient enough, we shall inscribe 
with the same pride as all the rest. 

Socialism will not constitute a menace. 
Most of those who profess it are states- 
men, or, rather, men of practical possibil- 
ities, who will before long separate from 
those agitators who have no practical end 
in view, while the latter will stand dis- 
credited in the eyes of the Italian public, 
which is supremely realistic. 

Political Catholicism is a force of social 
conservation which is especially useful in 
Italy at this time. The question of tem- 
poral power exists only in form, and even 
in this respect will soon disappear. There 
will be no need for a great declaration, 
nor for pompous renunciation, nor for re- 
visions of the past; it will fall like all 
decaying things. One fine day, without 
knowing how, we shall come to an under~ 
standing. Cardinals will enter our Sen- 
ate, the Pope will send us a Nuncio, and 
we will reply by sending an Ambassador 
to the Pope. To the head of this great 
organization, which is the Catholic 
Church, we give all due respect and ex- 
tend to him all the rights and privileges 
to which history entitles him; and with 
the fulfillment of that duty he will have 
no desire to dispute with us the right of 
having our own country. The Cavournian 
formula of a Free Church in a Free 
State will be adopted for mutual conven- 
ience. 


STRIKES NOT REVOLUTIONARY 


At a distance the Italian strikes would 
appear to be revolutionary movements, a 
circumstance due to their theatrical 
demonstration and to the nervous char- 
acter of the Italian temperament. I was 
in the City of Milan at the time of the 
recent general strike, which lasted a few 
days, and I was greatly surprised to 
find that it was described in the press 
of England, France and the United 
States as “a revolution in Milan.” As 
a matter of fact there were imposing 
processions in the streets, with cries and 
revolutionary songs and red flags; but 
it was a smiling public and smiling strik- 
ers who greeted each other, as if it had 
been a day of celebration rather than a 
day of terror. Only in the suburbs and 
in the Piazza del Duomo one night did 
any fighting take place, when two or 
three among the rough element were 
wounded. 

Strikes have not been more frequent 
in latter years in Italy than they are in 


France and the United States. This is 
shown by the increase in industrial pro- 
duction during January and February 
last, when the difference between im- 
ports and exports amounted to 1,000,- 
000,000 lire, or less than one-half of the 
inequality for the entire year of 1919 
and less than one-quarter of the differ- 
ence in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1918. Still, labor agitation in 
Italy has assumed a more political tend- 
ency than in other countries. The So- 
cialist Party and the labor unions are 
controlled by the same groups and re- 
spond to the same influences in a more 
accentuated form than before the war, 
and the Socialist Party has taken ad- 
vantage of this coalition to extend its 
power in the country and in Parlia- 
ment. 


ITALY’S CHIEF GRIEVANCE 


The reason is chiefly to be found in 
a firm belief among all Italian Social- 
ists that the benefits received by Italy 
from the war have been wholly dispro- 
portionate to the sacrifices resulting 
from the tremendous efforts she put 
forth. Their argument is this: 

We have suffered more and given 
more of our wealth than any other nation. 
We had to face alone an Austrian army 
which was hardly less than one-third of 
the entire Austro-German armies; and 
while England has secured practically all 
the German colonies, France the impor- 
tant provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
with the Sarre to exploit, in addition to a 
big share of the German indemnity; and 
while the United States, as a happy out- 
come of the conflict, has actually doubled 
its national wealth, we, on the other hand, 
have received, with the addition of only a 
few square kilometers, the actual terri- 
tory offered to us by Austria as a con- 
cession for not entering the war. 

This erroneous belief that Italy has 
been “left” is the source of all the dif- 
ficulty, and has derived added strength 
from the arguments of those who had 
opposed the war, and who now claim to 
have had clear vision in being against 
Italy’s participation; also from the argu- 
ments of the Nationalists—who favored 
the war—because their imperialistic 
aspirations have not been satisfied. The 
feeling against war since the Paris Con- 
ference has become so intense that army 
officers who had always enjoyed popu- 
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larity, even among the lower classes, are 
now obliged to avoid populous districts. 
Salandra himself was forced to cease 
addressing his constituents, owing to the 
cries of “ Down with those who caused 
the war! ” which, lately, have invariably 
greeted his appearance before the elec- 
tors of his own district. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


The masses, overwrought by three 
years of suffering, through hunger, 
through the loss of 500,000 dead and 
1,500,000 wounded, finding themselves 
with what they consider to be a fruitless 
victory, have given themselves over to 
the Socialist agitators more as an ex- 
pression of protest than from actual con- 
viction. To this state of mind, coinci- 
dent with the extension of universal suf- 
frage and proportional representation 
dating only a few years back, may be at- 
tributed the large vote given to Socialist 
candidates for the Chamber of Deputies 
at the last elections in Italy. 

This situation, however, is ephemeral, 
and that impression is felt by the new 


adherents of the party and in the coun- 


cils of the party itself. In fact, the So- 
cialist Party is more held together by 
energetic disciplinary measures than by 
the identity of the opinions of its mem- 
bers. A small group recently defeated 
in the Socialist Congress at Bologna 
advocates revolution; a larger group 
seeks to conquer the public authorities 
by means of parliamentary action; and 
a third, the intellectuals of the party, 
aim at co-operation with the bourgeoisie 
for the good of the proletariat. The 
latter group comprises many distin- 
guished men, including such writers as 
Deputies Turati, Treves and Modigliani. 
The cohesion of- these conflicting sec- 
tions is naturally weak and has often 
been near collapse; but with the elec- 
toral victory of the past six months, 
those not entirely in accord with the 
majority do not appear inclined at the 
moment to desert. There is little doubt, 
however, that in the not distant future 
the “ co-operationists ” will take a def- 
inite step toward power, putting back 
the irreconcilable Socialists in Parlia- 
ment into an insignificant minority. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Italian Government has sought in 
every way to stablize its finances, so 
greatly disorganized by the war; and this 
is being gradually accomplished by 
methods based on heavy encroachment on 
the pockets of the people. Yet the 
Senate, which is representative of the 
wealthy classes, has criticised the fiscal 
measures introduced as being too mild 
in the degree of taxation provided for. 
The new laws create a tax of from 1 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. on capital, according 
to amount; normal and super-taxes on 
income ranging from 1 to 30 per cent.; 
and a tax on wealth derived from war 
profits, which in some cases reaches 80 
per cent., without giving immunity from 
the other forms of taxation mentioned 
above. 


With the revenue to be obtained from 
these additions to existing taxes the Gov- 
ernment expects not only to balance its 
budgets, but also to provide for other 
responsibilities imposed on the country 
by the war. Neither the industrials nor 
the agriculturists appear to be alarmed 
at these measures. The latter have 
benefited greatly through the war, be- 
cause, being now free from the competi- 
tion of Southern Russia and Asia Minor, 
they are selling their own products at 
very high prices in spite of the restric- 
tive legislation enacted to prevent profi- 
teering. In some regions land has in- 
creased four-fold in value, and this has 
caused much Italian emigration to coun- 
tries where heavy investments in land 
have been made on a basis of cost suit- 
able to the capital possessed. 

The industrials, through immense prof- 
its derived from the war, have largely 
increased their plants and output, owing 
in many cases to a Government decree 
prohibiting stock companies from dis- 
tributing annual dividends exceeding 8 
per cent. Largely as a result of this, 
factories which formerly employed 100 
hands now employ thousands. The tri- 
angle, Turin-Milan-Genoa, in horse pow- 
er capacity and number of workmen em- 
ployed, constitutes one of the principal 
industrial centres of the world. During 
the war certain mines at Val d’Aosta, 
previously thought to be unproductive, 
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have been opened up with astonishing 
results; in the island of Sardinia other 
unworked mines are being successfully 
developed; and since the signing of the 
armistice some Italian concerns have ac- 
quired the so-called “ Mountain of Iron ” 
in Austria, where they have found im- 
portant deposits of mercury. On this 
subject Deputy Beneduce, until recently 
Director of the Institute of National Se- 
curity, said to me: “If we can secure 
enough coal we will be able to triple our 
industrial production on our present or- 
ganization.” 

The great difficulty of the moment in 
Italy is the scarcity of coal. I say “ for 
the moment” because the general tend- 
ency is to bring into operation the pow- 
er to be obtained from the abundant 
waterfalls in the zones of the Alps and 


Apennines. If adequate resources were 
applied to the exploitation of these great 
sources of water power for industrial 
purposes, Italy would become a serious 
competitor in that field, even of the 
countries best organized industrially, by 
reason of her possession of ample raw 
material and a plentiful supply of labor. 

As in all other countries today, there is 
much restlessness and much hopeful am- 
bition in Italy—restlessness as to the im- 
mediate course of events and an ambi- 
tion to increase the wealth and happi- 
ness of the country and its people. If 
the political and social problems facing 
Italy are dealt with on the lines of the 
policy of pacification initiated by Nitti, 
the restlessness will soon disappear and 
the national ambitions will be speedily 
realized. 


American Developments 


Efforts to Diminish Industrial Unrest and to Decrease the 
Cost of Living 


[PERIOD ENDED May 15, 1920] 


mobilization, the recruiting cam- 

paign begun early in 1920 has, ac- 

cording to the latest War Depart- 
ment figures, brought the total strength 
of the regular army to within 35,000 of 
the 254,000 personnel authorized under 
the National Defense act of 1916. Most 
of these enlistments, recruiting officers 
report, are by men anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the army’s vocational educa- 
tion, an “earn while you learn” sys- 
tem, to fit a soldier for a trade by the 
time he leaves the army. Last year 
75,000 men were accepted who never be- 
fore had been in the service. Nearly 
half of the enlisted men are going to 
school, and the army is becoming not a 
“university in khaki,” but a vast mili- 
tary trade school. 

The House and Senate conferees on 
the Army and Navy Pay bill reached an 
agreement on April 24 under which in- 
creased pay will be given to all enlisted 
men in both services, as well as all com- 
missioned officers up to and including 


S satiation the inroads of de- 


the rank of Colonel in the army and Cap- 
tain in the navy. The conferees agreed 
tentatively on a 25 per cent. increase in 
pay for Ensigns and Second Lieutenants, 
with a 30 per cent. advance for those 
above those ranks up to Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the navy and Major in the 
Army, with 15 per cent. above those 
ranks. 

Under the agreement enlisted men in 
the navy will receive the average in- 
crease of 39 per cent. provided in the 
House bill, while enlisted men in the 
army will receive the average of 20 per 
cent. proposed in the Senate measure. 

The increases agreed upon affect be- 
sides the army and navy, the marine 
corps, coast guard, coast and geodetic 
survey, public health service and army 
and navy nurses. 


FRAUDULENT CONTRACTS 


Attorney General Palmer announced 
on April 23 that investigation by his de- 
partment of alleged fraudulent war con- 
tracts had uncovered illegal transactions 
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involving millions of dollars. Millions 
will be saved for the Government 
through civil and criminal prosecutions 
now completed or under way, the Attor- 
ney General declared. He added: 


Questionable vouchers unearthed in one 
class of contracts alone have resulted in 
withholding payments by the Government 
amounting to approximately $4,420,000. 
These contracts, under investigation for 
months, affect a very restricted area. 


Reports indicate that, as a result of in- 
dictments already returned against fif- 
teen defendants in the Northern Pacific 
division at Seattle, about $150,000 will be 
recovered from shipbuilders and former 
representatives of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Similar cases in the same district, 
involving approximately $265,000, will be 
presented to Grand Juries. 

The Bureau of Investigation now has 
before it fifteen fraud cases. All of these 
involve large claims. One which is being 
prepared for presentation to a Grand Jury 
in Ohio involves $325,000. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate on April 27 virtually com- 
pleted consideration of the annual naval 


appropriation bill. Within eighty min- 
utes and practically without debate ap- 
propriations of $464,891,000 were ap- 
proved, as compared to $424,500,000 au- 
thorized by the House. There was no 
discussion of the building program, for 
which appropriations were increased 
from $48,000,000 to $52,000,000 in order 
to expedite completion of the three-year 
program authorized in 1916. 


As fast as the Reading Clerk could 
read the bill the Senate voted its ap- 
proval of items carrying millions of 
dollars, including an increase from the 
House appropriation of $15,876,000 to 
$25,000,000 for naval aviation, an initial 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for a new 
naval base on San Francisco Bay, and in- 
creased appropriations for a number of 
training stations. An increase of naval 
reserve force from 50,000 to 500,000 was 
approved. 


A system of voluntary naval training 
for civilians was adopted, being much 
like the voluntary training provision of 
the Army Reorganization bill. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Navy to 
establish Summer schools where youths 
of 16 to 20 years may be trained. After 
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this they are enrolled as naval reserves. 
Senator Swanson said it had been esti- 
mated by the Navy Department that 
5,000 young men could be trained yearly. 

New items for the Pacific Coast added 
by the Senate included $1,050,000 for a 
fuel oil storage plant at Puget Sound, 
and $1,000,000 for a similar plant at 
Pearl Harbor; $500,000 for a submarine 
base at San Pedro, and $100,000 for a 
submarine and destroyer base at Port 
Angeles, Wash. 

An amendment by Senator Calder, Re- 
publican, of New York, was adopted giv- 
ing six months’ pay to widows, children 
or other dependents of officers and men 
in the navy or Marine Corps dying from 
wounds or disease. 


SIMS-DANIELS CONTROVERSY 


Secretary Daniels, testifying before 
the Senate Naval Investigating Commit- 
tee May 14, severely criticised Vice Ad- 
miral Sims. Admiralty reports and 
awards of credit to the Americans were: 
accepted by Admiral Sims, Mr. Daniels 
said, although the British demanded 
absolutely conclusive proof before giving 
credit for the sinking of a submarine in 
the case of an American vessel, while 
using a less rigorous standard in the 
case of British ships. 


Out of 256 attacks on submarines by 
American vessels, the British gave the 
United States forces credit for but twen- 
ty-four successful attacks, most of which 
were listed as “possibly slightly dam- 
aged,” said Secretary Daniels. 

That prisoners or wreckage were not 
absolutely required before a vessel was 
credited with sinking a submarine is 
shown, said the Secretary, by the re- 
ports from the British Admiralty rec- 
ords of cases classed as known sunk. 

Proof of the Navy Department’s ef- 
forts to prepare for war, Mr. Daniels 
declared, was contained in the recom- 
mendations for appropriations from 1913 
to 1917, and the organization in 1915 of 
the Naval Consulting Board with Thomas 
A. Edison at its head. 

“The charge of the prolongation of 
the war,” said the Secretary, “ was made 
with reckless disregard of the facts and 
the reasoning and statistics adduced in 
its support are those which one might 
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expect to find in the fantastic tales of a 
Baron Munchausen.” 

Admiral Sims based his estimate of an 
unnecessary loss of 500,000 lives on an 
average loss for the Allies of 3,000 men 
a day, Mr. Daniels said. 

This charge was further based on the 
assumption that had there been a million 
American soldiers in France by March, 
1918, the war would have ended four 
months sooner, Mr. Daniels said, and 
Admiral Sims completed the reasoning 
by assuming that the tonnage losses of 
1917 prevented carrying that number of 
troops overseas by that date and that 
failure of the American Navy to co-op- 
erate heartily in the first months of the 
war resulted in the heavy tonnage losses. 

Mr. Daniels commented on this as fol- 
lows: 

It is not necessary to wander far into 
the realm of statistics or technical ques- 
tions to show the absolute fallacy of Ad- 
miral Sims’s claim. The net tonnage 
available for the Allies May 1, 1917, was 
27,000,000 tons. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that on May 1, 1918, the 
tonnage was less than on May 1, 1917. 
Testimony given by Admiral Sims would 
indicate that the net loss during the year 
was about 2,000,000 tons. This is probably 
a sufficiently close estimate for prac- 
tical purposes. Now, then, owing to the 
tonnage losses of 1917 and the early part 
of 1918, the net tonnage available to the 
Allies had been reduced from 27,000,000 
on May 1, 1917, to 25,000,000 on May 1, 
1918. Yet it is admitted by Admiral Sims 
that in the Spring of 1918 American troops 
were transported to France at the rate of 
nearly 300,000 a month, or more than ten 
times the rate to which he said trans- 
portation had been restricted in 1917 be- 
cause of the destruction of tonnage. 

As a matter of fact, the American Army 
materially shortened the war. It got to 
the front as soon as it was humanly pos- 
sible, not by a chance, but as a result of 
careful plans involving complete co-oper- 
ation between the army and navy, care- 
fully carried out. 


ADMIRAL BENSON'S TESTIMONY 


Admiral W. S. Benson on May 8 testi- 
fied before the Senate Naval Committee 
that Admiral Sims’s charge that navy 
delays had caused the loss of 500,000 
lives was an outrage and injustice to the 
navy. Admiral Benson said: 


The safe transport of the American 
Army to France and back was the most 
wonderful feat the world had ever seen 





or dreamed of, and it shortened the war 

very materially. 7 

Admiral Benson declared that never in 
the history of the world had a navy been 
expanded as rapidly as was that of the 
United States after this country entered 
the war. The expansion, both in ma- 
terial and personnel, handicapped the 
department in carrying out its plans 
at first, he said, but the close of the war 
found the American Navy with more 
than 500,000 officers and men, more even 
than there were in the British Navy. 


“Ours was the greatest navy power 
the world has ever seen,” the Admiral 
declared. 


Admiral Benson said he couid not re- 
call whether in his final instructions to 
Admiral Sims he said “ Don’t let the 
British pull the wool over your eyes; we 
would as soon fight them as the Ger- 
mans,” but added that if he used 
such language it was for the purpose of 
impressing upon the Admiral that the 
United States was still a neutral at that 
time. He explained that in this, as well 
as in another warning, he was prompted 
by what he described as a feeling grow- 
ing in the United States that Admiral 
Sims was permitting his friendship for 
the British to influence him unduly in 
using American destroyers to protect 
British shipping. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADVICE 


Something of a sensation was pro- 
duced at the inquiry by Secretary 
Daniels’s revelation of a speech made by 
President Wilson to American naval of- 
ficers in August, 1917. The most strik- 
ing part of the address was as follows: 


We have got to throw tradition to the 
wind. 

Now, as I have said, gentlemen, I take 
it for granted that nothing that I say 
here will ‘be repeated, and therefore I am 
going to say this: Every time we have 
suggested anything to the British Ad- 
miralty the reply has come back that vir- 
tually amounted to this, that it had never 
been done that way, and I felt like say- 
ing: ‘‘ Well, nothing was ever done so 
systematically as nothing is being done 
now.”’ Therefore, I skould like to see 
something unusual happen, something 
that was never done before; and inas- 
much as the things that are being done 
to you were never done before, don’t you 
think it is worth while to try something 


























































































that was never done before against those 
who are doing them to you? 

There is no other way to win, and the 
whole principle of this war is the kind of 
thing that ought to hearten and stimu- 
late America. America has always boast- 
ed that she could find men to do anything. 
She is the prize amateur nation of the 
world. Germany is the prize professional 
nation of the world. 

Now, when it comes to doing new things 
and doing them well, I will back the ama- 
teur against the professional every time, 
because the professional does it out of the 
book and the amateur does it with his 
eyes open upon a new world and with a 
new set of circumstances. He knows so 
little about it that he is fool enough to 
try the right thing. The men that do not 
know the danger are the rashest men, and 
I have several times ventured to make 
this suggestion to the men about me in 
both arms of the service. 

Please leave out of your vocabulary al- 
together the word ‘ prudent.’’ Do not 
stop to think about what is prudent for 
a moment. Do the thing that is audacious 
to the utmost point of risk and daring, 
because that is exactly the thing that 
the other side does not understand, and 
you will win by the audacity of method 
when you cannot win by circumspection 
and prudence. 

I think that there are willing ears to 
hear this In the American ‘Navy and the 
American Army, because that is the kind 
of folks we are. We get tired of the old 
Ways and covet the new ones. 


ATLANTIC FLEET’S RETURN 


The great Atlantic Fleet returned to 
home waters on May 1 after three 
months’ battle practice and manoeuvres 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and met with 
an enthusiastic reception as it entered 
New York Harbor. 

Admiral Wilson said that in his public 
statement he wished to stick closely to 
the facts of the Winter training and not 
to mix other questions. He prepared in 
advance the statement given in part be- 
low: 

The Atlantic Fleet left the southern 

drill grounds, off the Virginia Capes, on 

Jan. 8 for the usual Winter exercises. A 
‘carefully planned schedule had _ been 

evolved by the Commander in Chief. 

The fleet, which has been exercising this 
Winter in accordance with the schedule, 
consisted of battleships, destroyers, sub- 
marines, the air detachment and the train 
—the train being the group of supply 
ships, repair ships, fuel ships and tugs. 

Seven battleships sailed with the fleet 
and were joined by the eighth, the North 
Dakota, at Bridgetown, Barbados, the 
North Dakota having been in European 
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waters for a cruise after taking abroad 
the body of the late Signor Cellere, the 
Italian Ambassador to the United States. 
The number of destroyers with the fleet 
increased during the Winter, as new boats 
were built, until there were thirty-three. 

The work accomplished by the fleet con- 
sisted, briefly, in training the new reser- 
vation in the centre of the Winter drill 
grounds of the Atlantic Fleet. In addi- 
tion to facilities provided here for the 
strictly professional side of naval work 
there is here one of the largest athletic 
fields, and its facilities are enjoyed to the 
full by the personnel of the fleet. The 
final boxing and wrestling contests for 
the championship of the fleet were held 
here on the night of April 23. 

In addition to visiting the British West 
Indies, about ten days were spent in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Here the authori- 
ties placed a daily train at the service of 
the fleet, and trips were made along the 
route of the canal to Panama City. 


RAILROADS ASK AID 


Increased freight rates that will yield 
an additional revenue of $1,017,000,000 
were asked of the Interstate Commercé 
Commission on May 4. Daniel Willard, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio, be- 
gan the presentation of the railroad 
argument, telling the commission that 
the Eastern group of roads needed $544,- 
000,000 additional revenue to restore the 
relation of revenues to expenses and to 
adjust their income to 6 per cent. 


Railroads in Eastern territory esti- 
mate the need of an increase in all rev- 
enue of 21.1 per cent. or 50.4 per cent. 
in freight rates. Southern railroads pro- 
pose to advance freight rates by 30.9 per 
cent. to provide 20.7 per cent. larger rev- 
enues. The needed freight advance in 
the West is put at 23.9 per cent. to in- 
crease all revenues by 17 per cent. The 
greater needed advances east of the Mis- 
sissippi, it is stated, are largely due to 
the standardization of railroad wages 
and working conditions effected during 
the war. 

Tables submitted by the carriers 
showed that their net income in 1916 
was $1,056,000,000 and that in 1919 it 
fell to $510,000,000, notwithstanding an 
increased investment in these three 
years of more than $2,000,000,000. But, 
the carriers point out, if the present 
level of costs had been in operation 
throughout 1919, the year’s net would 
have been only $220,000,000, only a httle 
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more than 1 per cent. on their property 
investment of $20,000,000,000. 


FREIGHT CONGESTION 


It was stated in Washington on May 
12 that the freight situation was ex- 
tremely grave. Appeals for relief pour- 
ing into Washington. to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and to Congress pictured 
the railroad gateways as choked with 
thousands of loaded freight cars unable 
to move because of shortage of men and 
motive power. 

Although the situation had been show- 
ing local effects for some weeks past, 
it was now being shown in its nation- 
wide aspects, and the appeals for relief 
coming to Washington contained predic- 
tions that unless the jam were broken it 
would be reflected more than ever in 
decreased production, slowing down of 
industry and probably a tremendous la- 
bor upset. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. HINES 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, it was announced on April 24, 
had resigned, and his resignation had 
been accepted by President Wilson, to 
become effective May 15. Mr. Hines 
had served with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration since its creation in December, 
1917, when the railroads of the country 
were taken over. He was appointed then 
as Assistant Director General, and when 
Secretary McAdoo retired to private life 
on Jan. 11, 1919, Mr. Hines was made 
Director General. 

In accepting Mr. Hines’s resignation 
the President wrote that he could not let 
the Director General retire without teil- 
ing him how he had “ personally valued 
and admired the quite unusual services 
you have rendered the Government and 
the country.” 


WAR ON PROFITEERING 


Profiteers were denounced in the Sen- 
ate April 24 by Senator Capper, Repub- 
lican, of Kansas, who presented statistics 
which he said showed that the earnings 
of many American corporations repre- 
sented profiteering, “ open, scandalous, 
and shameless.” He attacked the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s cheaper meat cam- 
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paign, and said increased prices for 
sugar were’“ the most brazen challenge 
we have had in this saturnalia of 
greed.” 

Senator Lenroot} Republican, of Wis- 
consin, agreeing with the Kansas Sen- 
ator’s declaration that profiteering had 
become a national menace, said Attorney 
General Palmer was “setting a few 
mousetraps around the country when he 
ought to be setting beartraps ” to catch 
the big or millionaire profiteers. The 
Administration was held responsible by 
Senator Lenroot for the increasing sugar 
prices. 

Senator Capper said ample laws exist- 
ed to check profiteering and “if those 
charged with enforcement of these laws 
will see that profit hogs are sent to jail 
prices will soon tumble.” He added that 
if law enforcement officers could not en- 
force the statutes they should resign and 
let men who could take their places. 

Excessive margins of profit were proof 
of profiteering, Senator Capper said in 
presenting his list of corporations whose 
profits were placed at from 20 to 200 
per cent. The list included textile manu- 
facturing concerns, steel companies, shoe 
and leather manufacturers and makers 
of nearly all the State commodities. 
Farmers were acquitted of blame by the 
Senator. 


LOWER PRICES ALLEGED 


The Department of Justice on April 
23 officially declared that many com- 
modities had fallen in price. The cost of 
twenty-two food articles had declined 
more than one-half of 1 per cent. dur- 
ing the last month. Other necesssaries, 
such as clothing, had dropped from 
15 to 30 per cent. in price to the con- 
sumer, said Howard Figg, the Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General in 
charge of the campaign, in an authorized 
statement. Especially satisfactory re- 
sults in the movement had been obtained 
within the last two months, Mr. Figg 
declared. 

No part had been taken in the overalls 
drive by the department, but officials 
said that the movement would accom- 
plish much good by calling the public’s 
attention to the need for careful buying. 

Attorney General Palmer said: 








































I do not know that the overalls move- 
ment itself will cure all the evil. But it 
will make the people think. We have 
had a campaign against the ‘‘ buy now’”’ 
agitation for a long time. This old- 
clothes plan will put the right idea in the 


HE Socialist Party held its nomi- 
TL nating convention in New York 
City during the week May 3-14.) 
Eugene V. Debs, now serving a ten-year 
sentence in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Atlanta for violation of the Espionage 
act, was nominated for President by the 
Socialist Party in National Convention, 
to head its ticket for the fifth time. 
Characterized as the “ Lincoln of the 
Wabash ” by Edward Henry of Indiana, 
who nominated him, Debs was hailed by 
other speakers as the emancipator ex- 
pected to destroy the system of capital- 
ism as Lincoln did that of slavery. 
Morris Hillquit of New York, author 
of the platform adopted after criticism 
by the ultra-radicals as too conserva- 
tive, declared that the nomination of 
Debs was a challenge to the “entire 
rotten capitalistic system,” and showed 
that the Socialist Party of America was 
determined not to recede one inch in its 


iprogram of revolutionary socialism. 


The nomination of their imprisoned 
leader was received with great enthusi- 
asm both by the delegates and by the 
spectators, who crowded Finnish So- 
cialist Hall to its capacity. The demon- 
stration lasted twenty-five minutes and 
was accompanied by clapping, cheering 
and the singing of the “ Internationale,” 
the “ Marseillaise,” the “Hymn to Free 
Russia ” and the “ Red Flag.” 

The convention after long debate de- 
cided to retain the declaration that the 
Socialist Party does not intend to in- 
terfere with internal affairs of labor 
unions, but added a statement that it 


(favored the organization of the workers 
along the lines of industrial unionism, 


working as one organized working class 
body, or the “ One Big Union” idea, the 
system of organization of the I. W. W. 








The Socialist National Convention 


Debs Nominated for President 
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minds of the people. If every one would 
exercise care in purchasing, prices would 
come down within thirty days. 

The department is still pushing its 
anti-profiteering crusade with great vig- 
or, Mr. Palmer said. 





and of only a few of the bodies affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

It struck out, admittedly because of_ 
expediency, the reference to the alleged / 
capitalistic control of churches after a/ 
debate in which both the churches and 
religion generally were bitterly attacked, 
although defended by some speakers. 

The Declaration of Principles, as final- 
ly adopted, was not materially changed 
from the draft of the committee, of 
which Morris Hillquit is Chairman, and 
represented a victory for the conserva- 
tive element. Other important declara- 
tions included a statement that the So- 
cialist Party was not opposed to the 
institution of the family, a declaration 
against war and militarism, and a plea 
for theecloser international relation of 
workers throughout the world. 


INDORSES THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


The convention on May 14 adopted the 
majority report of its Committee on For- 
eign Relations, presented by Morris Hill- 
quit, declaring the adherence of the So- 
cialist Party of America to the Third 
International, organized and dominated 
by Lenin, Trotzky and the Communist 
Party of Russia, with instructions to its 
international delegates to insist that no 
special method for the attainment of the 
Socialist Commonwealth, such as the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” be im- 
posed as a condition of affiliation. The 
delegates were also instructed to par- 
ticipate in movements looking to the 
union of all Socialist organizations in 
the world into one international. 

Upon the plea of Mr. Hillquit that its 
adoption would necessitate a change in 
the method of the Socialist Party of 
America from one of political action to 
a program of violence and a recurrence 
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of the street fighting and barricades of 
the Paris Commune, the convention 
voted down the ultra-radical substitute 
offered by J. Louis Engdahl of Illinois 
and. William F. Quick of Wisconsin, as 
a minority of the committee, merely re- 
affirming the adherence of the party to 
the Third International without any 
qualifications. This substitute was de- 
feated by a vote of 90 to 40, constituting 
a clear-cut division between the con- 
servatives and the ultra-radicals. Under 
the party rules the minority report will 
be submitted to a referendum of mem- 
bers. 
DEBS'S RELEASE REQUESTED 


Release of Eugene V. Debs, the So- 
cialist Party’s nominee for President, 
and of all other political prisoners, was 
asked in a petition presented to Attor- 
ney General Palmer, May 14, by a com- 
mittee of which Seymour Stedman, the 
party’s Vice Presidential nominee, was 
Chairman. Mr. Stedman said the dele- 
gation did not believe that Mr. Palmer 
had been favorably impressed by the ap- 
peal for general amnesty. He added 
that the Attorney General had told them 
he would take under advisement the 
matter of releasing Debs, who is serving 
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a ten years’ sentence in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary for violation of the war- 
time espionage act. Mr. Stedman told 
Mr. Palmer he believed Debs had paid 
sufficient penalty for his alleged wrong- 
doing and that nothing further was to 
be gained by his further imprisonment. 

The memorial presented to the Attor- 
ney General said that the “ practice of 
prosecuting citizens for holding and ex- 
pressing political views opposed to those 
of the administration in power, or for 
participating in working class move- 
ments and struggles not favored -by it, 
is deeply repugnant to the genius of 
democracy. 

The memorial said that all powers 
participating in the war, with the ex- 
ception of the United States, had grant- 
ed amnesty to their political prisoners, 
and continued: 

To say that the United States is still at 
war is to reply to a demand for justice by 
an unworthy quibble and _ technicality. 
The United States is not waging war at 
this time, and has not been engaged in 
warfare for eighteen months. Further 
detention of the so-called political war 
offenders cannot be seriously justified on 
the theory of wartime necessity, but 
assumes the character of a° vindictive per- 
secution of political opponents. 


A Historic Act of Friendship for France 


By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


E Knights of Columbus are about 

to present an equestrian statue of 

the Marquis de Lafayette to the 
Republic of France. When this act 
of international friendship was first an- 
nounced it was argued by a few critics 
that the Knights of Columbus, being a 
Catholic organization, could not con- 
sistently do such signal honor to Lafay- 
ette, who died, but certainly did not live, 
a Catholic. Furthermore, the Republic 
of France has long been distinguished 
for anti-clericalism. Then it was. re- 
called, however, that the celebrated 
Viviani, who had spoken on a certain 
heated occasion of snuffing out the light 
of Heaven, came post-haste to the United 
States looking for help when France was 
in grave danger—and reecived it; and 


that Lafayette, in his day, had a reputa- 
tion for being a statesman of the Viviani 
school. 

But the critics missed the real object 
of the enterprise, which is to signalize 
the origin of the historic friendship be- 
tween America and France and to leave 
an international emblem of amity in the 
City of Metz, whence Lafayette issued 
on his mission to the struggling colonies 
of America. They apparently over- 
looked, also, the appropriateness of the 
idea that the Knights of Columbus, who 
made so enviable a record in France, 
should thus commemorate their work in 
the war—the war that saw an effective 
union between the forces of America and 
France. 

In this one majestic piece of sculpture 





the Knights of Columbus will connect 
the story of the revolution with the story 
of the World War, for, on the pedestal 
beneath the figure of Lafayette, his 


STATUE OF LAFAYETTE 
Heroic bronze by Paul W. Bartlett, to be 
presented to France by the Knights 
of Columbus 


sword upraised—as the sculptor, Paul 
W. Bartlett, conceived him leaving the 
gates of Metz for America—will be four 
bas-reliefs. The first will show Christo- 
pher Columbus on the Santa Maria, in 
the act of discovering America; the 
second bas-relief will show President 
Wilson announcing his Fourteen Points 
of peace to the world from the narthex 
of the Capitol at Washington; the third 
will show General Pershing at the tomb 
of Lafayette uttering his famous greet- 
ing, “ Lafayette, we are here! ” while in 
the folds of the flags above the tomb will 
appear the spirit of Washington; the 
fourth will show Marshal Foch prophesy- 
ing final victory to officers of the 
Knights of Columbus in August, 1918. 
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The cartouche above each bas-relief will 
be the arms of Lafayette. 


The bas-reliefs are being made of Ten- 
nessee marble, while the bronze statue 
is being cast in Belgium. By the first 
week in September the statue will be in 
place and unveiled. The largest Amer- 
ican pilgrimage since she end of the war 
will then go to France for the dedica- 
tion. It will be composed of 500 Knights, 
who will leave the K. of C. Lafayette 
Convention in New York and proceed to 
Metz. President Deschanel, Cardinal 
Amette, Marshal Foch and other notables 
of France will be present at the dedica- 
tion. James A. Flaherty of Philadelphia, 
Supreme Knight of the K. of C., will 
head the pilgrims from the United 
States. 


The Knights have not appealed to the 
public for one cent toward the statue 
fund—which is upward of $60,000. The 
entire fund is being raised among the 
700,000 Knights, and the bulk of it will 
be contributed by the 100,000 Knights 
who saw active service in the war. 
This constitutes another point in the 
record of friendship for France which 
the gift will consummate. The statue, 
with its striking bas-reliefs, will be put 
up in the exact place where the statue 
of Friedrich of Germany stood in Metz 
before it was summarily removed by the 
joyous populace on the day of victory; 
and this new bond between America and 
France will be sealed by the pilgrimage. 
The French Government is showing its 
appreciation of this fact by placing,at 
the service of the Knights its official 
tourist organization. 

Within the surprisingly short time of 
three months the entire idea has been 
put into detailed effect—the money for 
the statue collected, the statue and the 
bas-reliefs designed and practically com- 
pleted, and the task of arranging the 
tour finished. 


The statue, which will be about eight- 
een feet high, will constitute the key- 
note of a new park plan in Metz, a park 
to commemorate the return of the lost 
provinces to France. It will be a free 
gift to the French Republic, without 
stipulations of any kind. The spirit of 
the gift was made manifest in the fol- 
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JAMES A. FLAHERTY 
Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus 


lowing poem, which appeared recently in 
The New York Times: 


Out from Metz on a bright June day 
Came the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The chimes rang out and the town was gay; 
Bold in his youth he rode away, 

Away to the West, and there he met 
Soldiers of France, brave Jouquerin, 

Pelletier and his gallant crew, 





Every one a fighting man, 

Every one a man who knew 
That life is brief and love is long, 
And liberty’s all of a freeman’s song. 


Out to the struggling West he came, 
Noble Marquis of Lafayette! 
Out to the West he brought the flame, 
The flame of France. His magic name 
Caught men’s hearts in its magic net. 
The flame of France to a darkened land, 
On and on in the struggle it went; 
The flame of France, to a stumbliig band, 
Ragged and worn and all but spent. 
It gave new zeal to the freemen’s fight, 
Till the whole world shone -in its glorious 
light. 
Back to Metz from the wondrous West, 
Hail to the Marquis of Lafayette! 
Back with bays from a chivalrous quest, 
Write his name with the nation’s best, 
The names Columbia can’t forget. 
In the heart of Metz, there let him stand— 
In America’s heart his niche is made— 
Facing the West, his sword in hand, 
Glorious, young and unafraid! 
Knights of France in a hundred fights, 
Take this tribute from New World Knights. 


This represents the idealistic side of 
the reconstruction program of the 
Knights of Columbus. They have also 
found jobs for 350,000 former service 
men, no job paying less than $18 a week, 
the average wage being $40; they are 
sending 502 former fighters through col- 
leges and universities, and they are edu- 
cating moré than 160,000 former service 
men and women in night schools—sixty- 
five of them—in our principal cities, and 
everything is free just as it was in the 
K. C. huts in home camps and overseas. 
That is the practical side of their recon- 
struction record. 


Death of Two Prominent Americans 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, a dom- 
inant figure in the world of Amer- 
ican letters for half a century, died on 
April 11, 1920, in New York, at the age 
of 84. At his funeral many of the best- 
known American writers paid tribute to 
his fine qualities as a man and his re- 
markable achievements as an author. 
Mr. Howells was born at Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, on March 1, 1837. His 
father removed to Hamilton, Ohio, earn- 
ing there a meagre iiving on a country 
newspaper. The future novelist thus 


passed his boyhood in the atmosphere of 
printer’s ink, the period described in his 
“Years of My Youth.” <A few years 
later, when the family moved to Colum- 
bus, young Howells worked as a com- 
positor on The Ohio State Journal. At 
22 he was an editor of The State Jour- 
nal. His first real literary venture, a 
book of poems called “The Two 
Friends,” and written in collaboration 
with John J. Piatt, was published in 
1860, when he was 23 years old. In the 
same year he published a campaign biog- 











raphy of Lincoln. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, on whose staff he remained for 
many years. In 1886 he was asked to 
take over the “ Editor’s Study ” depart- 
ment of Harper’s Monthly. The “ Edi- 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
“Dean of American Letters,’ wh- died 
April 11, 1920 


tor’s Easy Chair” of this magazine, 
which he began in 1901, became the me- 
dium of his views on life and literature 
combined with his rich and mellow rem- 
iniscences. 

The most widely read of his novels 
was “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” re- 
garded by many as the best American 
novel. Other early stories were “A 
Hazard of New Fortunes ” and “ A Mad- 
ern Instance.” His most noted non- 
fiction work was “ Venetian Life,” writ- 
ten when he was Consul at Venice in the 
late 60s. Among his many other books 
may be mentioned “ A Chance Acquaint- 
ance,” “The Minister’s Charge,” “A 
Traveler from Altruria,” “My Literary 
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Passions,” “ Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintances,” “The Kentons,” “ Litera- 
ture and - Life,” “London Films,” and 
“ Through the Eye of the Needle.” 


Mr. Howells was married in Paris in 
1862 to Elinor G. Mead of Brattleboro, 
Vt. His wife died in 1910. He had one 
son and a daughter. 


Levi P. Morton, Vice President of the 
United States during Harrison’s Presi- 
dency, ended his long and active life on 
May 16. Mr. Morton was born on a lit- 
tle farm in Shoreham, Vt., on May 16, 
1824. His father was a Congregational 
minister of the strictly Puritan type, 
whose maximum salary was $600 a year. 
After receiving a limited education at 
the Academy of Shoreham, young Mor- 
ton began his career at the age of 16 as 
a clerk in a store at Enfield, Mass. At 
20, through his thrift, he was able to 
purchase a general store in Hanover, 
N. H. From that time forth his success 
in business was steady and striking. Be- 
coming a member of a New York bank- 
ing house, he entered the larger domain 
of finance, and in 1875 formed the New 
York syndicate that funded the national 
debt. He had become an international 
figure in the financial world before he 
was 50 years old. His fortune was one 
of the largest in America. 


Mr. Morton was first appointed to 
public office by President Hayes as Hon- 
orary Commissioner of the United States 
to the Paris Exposition of 1878. In the 
same year he was elected to Congress, 
where he became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. In 1882 he 
was appointed Minister to France. At 
the Republican Convention in Chicago, 
in 1888, Mr. Morton became the run- 
ning mate with Mr. Harrison. His four 
years at Washington were marked by 
his lavish and cordial receptions, which 
had already won him celebrity abroad. 
After his retirement he lived on his 
beautiful 1,000-acre farm, Ellerslie, at 
Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson. In 1895-96 he 
was Governor of New York. He re- 
mained to the end of his life a great 
philanthropist. 
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The Russo-Esthonian Treaty 


Full Text of the First Peace Treaty Made by Soviet Russia 
With One of the New Baltic States 


TREATY of peace between Es- 
A thonia and Soviet Russia was 

signed at Dorpat on Feb. 2, 1920, 

after negotiations lasting about 
a month. The full text of this document, 
which finally reached this country via 
the Esthonian press, confirms the sum- 
mary printed in CURRENT History last 
March and shows what concessions the 
Bolshevist Government of Russia was 
willing to grant in order to bring about 
peace with one of its new Baltic neigh- 
bors. 

The treaty apparently has been ef- 
fective for some time, as a London cable- 
gram of Feb. 17 said it had been ratified 
by the Esthonian Assembly, making 
peace immediately effective, the implica- 
tion being that it had already been rati- 
fied in Moscow. A Reval cablegram of 
Feb. 23 told of the arrival of two Bolshe- 
vist delegations, one of which was to 
administer the provisions of the treaty. 
Late in April the German press reported 
that Russia had already paid over to 
Esthonia the 15,000,000 rubles in gold 


mentioned in the treaty, but these re- 
ports lack confirmation. 

The preamble to the treaty in the 
Esthonian newspapers gives the delegate 
personnel of the peace conference as fol- 
lows: For the Government of the Estho- 
nian democratic republic—Jaan Poska, 
Ants Piip and Mail Puuman, members 
of the Constituent Assembly, and Jaan 
Soots, Major General of the General 
Staff; for the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missioners of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic—Adolph Yoffe, 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the All Russian Soviets of 
Workers’, Peasants’ Red Army and Cos- 
sack Deputies, and Isidor Gukovsky, 
member of the Collegium of the People’s 
Commissariat of State Control. 

The text of the treaty of peace 
reads: 


ARTICLE 1.—The war between the signa- 
tories of this treaty shall cease from the day 
this treaty becomes effective. 

ARTICLE II.—In accord with the avowed 
intention of the Russian Socialist Soviet 
Federal Republic to recognize the right of 
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nations to self-determination, even when this 
involves a complete separation from the 
States of which they were parts, Russia 
recognizes the absolute independence and 
individual existence of the Esthonian State, 
renouncing voluntarily and forever all sover- 
eign rights that Russia held, according to 
the laws of the State and _ international 
treaties, over the Esthonian people and terri- 
tory; such rights shall be null and void 
forever. 

All obligations toward Russia on the part 
of the Esthonian people, derived from that 
people’s former attachment to Russia, are 
abrogated. 

ARTICLE I11.—1. The frontier between 
Esthonia and Russia is as follows: From a 
point on the Gulf of Narva one verst [a verst 
equals two-thirds of a mile] south of the 
fishermen’s house, to the village of Ropsha, 
then along the Mertwitskya Brook and the 
Rosson River to the village of Ilkino, from 
Ilkino one verst west of the village of 
Keikino, one-half a verst west of the village 
of Iswos to the village of Kobuliaki, to the 
mouth of the Shchutschka River, to the 
village of Krivaya Luka, to the Petchurki 
estate, to the juncture of the three branches 
of the Vtroya River, through the southern 
part of the village of Kuritcheki, together 
with its land; then in a straight line to 
the middle of Lake Peipus, from the middle 
of Lake Peipus to one verst east of the 
Island of Porka, then through the centre of 
the strait to the Island of Salu; from the 
middle of the strait at Salu to the middle 
of the strait between the Islands of Tabalsk 
and Kamenka, west of the village of Poddu- 
bye (on the southern shore of Lake Pskov), 
to the railroad watchman’s house in the vil- 
lage ot Gryadischtsche, west of the village 
of Shahintsy, east of the village of Novaya, 
to the Lake of Poganovo, between the vil- 
lages of Babina and Vymorsk, one and a 
half versts south of the forester’s house 
(north of Glybotchina), to the village of 
Sprechtitch and the Kudepi estate. 

(Note 1. The frontier defined in this arti- 
cle is indicated in red on the map forming 
Appendix 1 to this article, on a scale of 
three versts to an inch). 

In case of discrepancies between the text 
and the map, the text shall be considered as 
authoritative. The actual surveying and 
setting up of boundary marks between the 
signatories of this treaty shall be done by 
a special frontier commission composed of 
an equal number of representatives of both 
contracting parties. In establishing the 
frontier through settled sections the com- 
mission mentioned above shall tahe into con- 
sideration the ethnographic, economic and 
local conditions affecting the inhabitants and 
shall vest sovereignty in one or the other 
of the signatories in accordance with such 
conditions. 

2. The Esthonian territory east of the 
Narova River, the Narova River and the 
islands of Narova River, as well as_ the 
whole zone south of Lake Pskov between the 


above-mentioned frontier and the line of 
vilages of Borok-Smokny-Belkova-Sprech- 
titch, shall be considered a neutral ‘military 
zone until Jan. 1, 1922. The Esthonian State 
snall not keep any military forces in the 
neutral zone, except such forces as are 
necessary for frontier duties and main- 
taining order, and then only in such num- 
bers as stipulated in Appendix 2 of this 
article. The Esthonian State shall >t con- 
struct forts nor observation posts, shall not 
establish stores of any military or technical 
supplies, except such stores as are necessary 
for the maintenance of the forces permitted 
by this treaty, and shall not establish bases 
or stores for any ships or aerial forces. 

3. Russia shall not maintain military forces 
in the territory toward Pskov west of a line 
running along the west bank of the Velikaya 
River and through the village of Sivtseva, 
the village of Luhnova, the village of 
Samulina, the village of Shalki and the vil- 
lage of Sprechtitch, except such forces as 
are necessary’ for frontier duty and for 
maintaining order, and then in no larger 
numbers than defined in Appendix 2 of this 
article. 

4. The signatories of this treaty shall not 
keep armed vessels on the lakes of Peipus 
and Pskov. 

Appendix 1—(Map.) 

Appendix 2—Both signatories are bound: 
(1) To withdraw their forces from the dis- 
trict between the Gulf of Finland and the 
mouth of the Schuchka River to the frontier 
of their own territory within twenty-eight 
days from the date of ratification of the 
peace treaty. (2) To withdraw to their own 
territories their military forces, together with 
all supply stores and property, from neutral 
zones where they cannot be kept, according 
to Article III., Section 2 and 3, of this treaty 
—except such forces and stores as are neces- 
sary for frontier duty and for the main- 
tenance of order—within forty-two days from 
the date of ratification of this treaty. 
(3) To withdraw within forty-two days from 
the date of the ratification of this treaty all 
armed vessels from the Lakes of Peipus and 
Pskov, as provided for by Article III., Sec- 
tion 4, of this treaty, or to dismount all guns, 
torpedo appliances and devices for the laying 
of mines, and to remove all stores of ammu- 
nition from these vessels. (4) To maintain 
in the neutral zones, where military forces 
are not allowed to be kept, forty men for 
each verst of the frontier during the first 
six months following the ratification of this 
treaty, and after that period thirty men for 
each verst. Barbed wire fences may be 
built along the frontier. Not more than 500 
men for the maintenance of internal order 
are to be kept in each neutral zone. (5) To 
keep on Lakes Peipus and Pskov only coast 
guard vessels, such vessels not to exceed 
five, and not to be’ armed with more than 
two 47-millimeter guns and two machine guns 
apiece. 

ARTICLE 
origin more 


IV.—Persons of non-Esthonian 
than 18 years old living in 
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Esthonian territory shall have the -‘ght to 
choose Russian citizenship during the year 
following the ratification of this treaty, the 
father’s citizenship including that of children 
under 18 and of the wife, if there exists no 
special agreement on this subject between 
husband and wife. Pcrsons choosing Rus- 
sian citizenship must leave Esthonian terri- 
tory within one year from the day their 
option is filed, but such persons retain the 
right to movable property and have the right 
to take such property with them. Persons 
of Esthonian origin living in Russian terri- 
tory have the same right to choose Esthonian 
citizenship during the same period and under 
the same conditions. The Governments of 
both signatories shall have the right to deny 
citizenship to the persons mentioned above. 

(Note. In doubtful cases, persons are to 
be regarded as of Esthonian origin when 
their names, or the names of their parents, 
appear in the birth records of the communes 
or in the birth records of other institu- 
tions.) 

ARTICLE V.—If the permanent neutrality 
of Esthonia is recognized internationally, 
Russia is bound to recognize such neutrality 
and to participate in the results growing out 
of the maintenance of such neutrality. 

ARTICLE VI.—In case of the international 
neutralization of the Gulf of Finland, both 
signatories of this treaty shall join in this 
neutralization on conditions to be worked 
out by all the parties interested in such 
neutralization and defined by the proper 
international action. They shall also appor- 
tion their naval forces, or parts of them, as 
may be determined by the _ international 
agreement mentioned above. 

ARTICLE Vil. — Both 
bound 

1. To prohibit the maintenance on their 
territories of any armies besides the armies 
of their Government and the armies of 
friendly powers that have entered into a 
military agreement with one of the signa- 
tories, but who do not wage actual war 
against the other signatory of this treaty. 
They are also bound to prohibit all as- 
sembling or mobilizing of persons in their 
territories by such States with the intent 
of waging war against the other signatory 
of this treaty. 

2, To disarm the army units and naval 
forces on their territories that were not 
subject to their Governments, as of Oct. 1, 
1919; to neutralize and demobilize before 
Jan. 1, 1922, all army and navy equipment, 
artillery and quartermaster’s supplies (except 
provisions and raw materials), of engineering 
and aeronautics, such as guns, machine guns, 
rifles, ammunition, airplanes, armored auto- 
mobiles, tanks, armored trains and other mili- 
tary property belonging to the above-men- 
tioned army units or naval forces, except such 
military property and technical appliances 
as belong to signatories of this treaty or to 
other States and were loaned to the above- 
mentioned armies and forces. Property and 
supplies belonging to other States must be 
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removed within six months from the date 
of the ratification of this treaty. The dis- 
arming of the above-mentioned army and 
naval forces, as well as the demobilization 
and neutralization of the military stores and 
all the property of the army not controlled 
by the Governments must be carried out as 
follows: The first 30 per cent. of all army 
and navy forces and properties subject to 
disarming, neutralization and demobiliza- 
tion, within seven days from the date of 
the rati**-ation of this treaty, and then 35 
per cent. of all the forces and properties 
mentioned, during each subsequent week. 

3. To prohibit the soldiers and commanding 
officials of armies not subject to the Gov- 
ernments signatory to this treaty, and which 
are to be disarmed, according to Section 2 
of this article, from entering the national 
armies of the signatories of this treaty in 
any capacity, including that of volunteers, 
except in these cases of the following per- 
sons: (a) Persons of Esthonian nationality 
living outside of Esthonian territory, but 
who choose Esthonian citizenship; (b) per- 
sons not of Esthonian nationality who re- 
sided until May 1, 1919, on Esthonian terri- 
tory, but who do not choose Russian citizen- 
ship; (c) persons not of Esthonian national- 
ity who do not choose Russian citizenship, 
but who served in the Esthonian Army until 
Nov. 22, 1919. Persons mentioned in sub- 
sections (a), (b) and (c) have the right to 
join the Esthonian Army. 

4. (a) To prohibit States waging war 
against the other signatory of this treaty— 
and organizations and groups aiming at 
armed warfare against the other signatory— 
from using its ports and territory for the 
transportation of anything that might be 
used to attack the other signatory of this 
treaty, such as armed forces, military equip- 
ment, appliances and supplies of a military 
nature, supplies for the artillery, engineering 
and air services of the above-mentioned 
States, organizations and groups. (b) To 
prohibit, except in cases provided for in 
international law, the passage through or 
the stationing in their territorial waters of 
any war vessels, gunboats or torpedo boats 
belonging to organizations or groups intend- 
ing to wage armed warfare against the other 
signatory of this treaty, or to States in a 
state of war with the other signatory, if 
the intention of these vessels is to attack 
the other signatory and if such intention 
has become known to the signatory to which 
the territorial waters and ports belong. 

5. To prohibit the residence in their terri- 
tories of any organizations or groups that 
pretend to be the Government of the whole 
or of a part of the territory of the other 
signatory of this treaty, and also to pro- 
hibit the residence on their territory of the 
representatives and officials of suchorganiza- 
tions and groups as intend to overthrow the 
Government of the other signatory of this 
treaty. 

6. The Governments of the signatories of 
this treaty are bound to submit to each 





other at the time of the exchange of the 
ratifications of this treaty all facts concern- 
ing the positions of the armies which are 
not subject to these Governments, their 
stores (movable and stationary) and their 
military and technical equipment which at 
the time of the ending of military opera- 
tions, i. e., Dec. 31, 1919, were on the terri- 
tory of the signatories. 

7. For the supervision of the execution of 
all the military guarantees, a mi- 1 com- 
mission shall be created, the personnel, 
rights and duties of which are defined in the 
instructions contained in the appendix to 
this article. 

Appendix—Instructions of the mixed com- 
mission to be created according to Article 
VII, Section 7, of this treaty: 

1. For the supervision of all the reciprocal 
military guarantees defined in Article VII., 
a mixed commission of the representatives 
of both signatories shall be created. 

2. Four persons from the two parties com- 
pose the commission, which is to consist of a 
Chairman, two military representatives and 
one naval representative. 

3. The duty of the commission shall be the 
actual supervision of the carrying out of all 
terms defined in Article VII., Section 2, as 
given in subsequent sections of these instruc- 
tions. 

(Note. The information required according 
to Article VII., Section 3, shall be given to 
the commission for the adjustment of the 
differences that may arise between the two 
Governments.) 

4. The commission shall receive from the 
respective Governments, or from the local 
organs of these Governments, all necessary 
information concerning the terms of the 
military guarantees. 

5. In order to ascertain the facts in con- 
nection with the execution of the military 
guarantees, the commission has the right 
to verify this information in the localities 
concerned, as stated in Section 4, and, if 
necessary, to proceed to such localities and 
examine the situation covered in Article VII., 
Section 2. 

6. For the maintenance of unrestricted com- 

munication between the members of the com- 
mission and their Governments, a_ direct 
telegraphic connection (Hughes apparatus) 
shall be established between Wesenberg, the 
headquarters of the commission in Esthonia, 
and Petrograd and Moscow. The headquar- 
ters of the commission on Russian territory 
shall be in. Pskov and a direct telegraphic 
connection with Reval shall be established. 
These Commissioners shall also have the 
right to dispatch couriers and telegrams 
without hindrance. Their communications 
sent by telegraph or courier shall have the 
status of diplomatic correspondence. 
7. The commission shall make a general 
report (in Esthonian and Russian) of the re- 
sults of its work and its decisions, which 
shall be submitted to the respective Gov- 
ernments. 

8. When the commission shall have fulfilled 
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its duties, as defined in Section 3 of these 
instructions, and shall have finished the 
actual work of supervision, in the order 
prescribed in Section 5 of these instructions, 
the activities of the commission shall be 
considered over; but its existence shall not 
be ended before one month shall have elapsed 
from the day when the respective Govern- 
ments shall announce that the terms of the 
military guarantees over which the commis- 
sion has had jurisdiction have been fulfilled. 
The two Governments may agree to prolong 
tne life of the commission. 

ARTICLE VIII.—Both signatories of this 
treaty reciprocally renounce all claims for 
the payment of military expenditures, i. e., 
State expenses incurred in waging war, as 
well as claims for war losses caused by mili- 
tary operations against them or their citi- 
zens, including all requisitions made on 
enemy territory. 

ARTICLE IX.—Prisoners of war of both 
signatories must be transported to their re- 
spective countries as soon as possible. The 
order of the exchange of prisoners of war 
will be defined in the appendix to this article. 

(Note 1. Prisoners of war are persons cap- 
tured and not serving in the armies of the 
State that captured them.) 

(Note 2. Prisoners of war captured by the 
armies not under the control of the Govern- 
ments, and who do not serve in the ranks 
of such armies, shall be transported back 
under the general provisions.) 

Appendix—1. Prisoners of war shall be per- 
mitted to go to their respective countries, in 
case they do not wish to remain, with the 
consent of the Government of the territory 
where they are living, within its boundaries, 
or they may go to other countries. 

2. The dates for the exchange of prisoners 
of war shall be agreed upon by the Govern- 
ments after the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty. 

3. When the prisoners of war are liber- 
ated they shall receive the personal property 
which was confiscated by order of the Gov- 
ernment which captured them, as well as 
the unpaid and unaccounted parts of their 
pay. 

4. Each signatory of this treaty agrees to 
repay the expenses which its former adver- 
sary has borne in maintaining its captured 
citizens, except in so far as these expenses 
have been covered by the work of the prison- 
ers of war in State or private enterprises. 
The repayment shall be made in the currency 
of the State that made the capture. 

(Note. The expenses of maintaining prison- 
ers of war consist of. expenditures for their 
food, clothing and other supplies.) 

5. Prisoners of war shall be transported to 
the frontier in squads at the expense of the 
State that captured them. The transfer shall 
be effected according to a prepared list upon 
which are given the first name, the name of 
the father, and the family of the prisoner, 
the date of his capture, and the army unit 
in which the prisoner was serving when cap- 
tured. It must also be stated in the record 
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whether the prisoner has been punished dur- 
ing his confinement for criminal offenses 
and, if so, for what offenses and at what 
time. 

6. Immediately following the ratification of 
the Peace Treaty there shall be created a 
commission composed of representatives of 
both signatories for the exchange of prison- 
ers of war. The duty of this commission 
shall be the supervision of the carrying out 
of the terms as stated in this appendix, the 
fixing of the ways and means for transport- 
ing the prisoners of war to their countries 
and the fixing of the amount of expenditures 
by prisoners of war transported home, ac- 
cording to the reports submitted by the 
respective parties at the time of the ex- 
change of prisoners. 

ARTICLE X.—Simultaneous with the trans- 
portation home of prisoners of war and in- 
terned civilians, both signatories shall pardon 
them for offenses that were committed in 
the interest of the enemy and imposed upon 
them by courts, as well as free them from 
all disciplinary punishments. Persons who 
shall have committed the above-mentioned 
offenses against discipline subsequent to the 
signing of this treaty will not be included in 
this grant of amnesty. 

Prisoners of war and interned civilians 
convicted for offense not covered by this 
amnesty before the ratification of this treaty, 
or after it, but not later than one year after 
its ratification, shail be deported to their 
countries after they have served the sen- 
tences imposed. 

Those who have been indicted for offenses 
not covered by this amnesty shall be de- 
livered to the officials of their country, to- 
gether with all the evidence of the crimes 
they are accused of, if the court decision be 
not given within one year from the date of 
the ratification of this treaty. 

ARTICLE XI.—Russia renounces all claims 
on former Russian money, property and real 
estate and all claims for compensation for 
the above-mentioned properties, no matter 
what such properties may consist of, includ- 
ing military and other buildings, forts, har- 
bors, vessels of all descriptions, including 
warships, cargoes, &c., as well as claims on 
all kinds of former Russian rights over 
money, property and real estate of private 
persons, provided the above-mentioned prop- 
erty is located on Esthonian territory, or 
was so located at the time of the German 
occupation, i. e., on Feb. 24, 1918. Russia 
also renounces all claims on vessels, includ- 
jing warships, that entered Esthonian waters 
during the German occupation, or were seized 
during the war between Esthonia and Russia 
by the Esthonian or other naval forces and 
given to Esthonia. All the above-mentioned 
property is declared to be solely the prop- 
erty of Esthonia, free of all obligations from 
Nov. 15, 1917, or, if Russia acquired it later, 
from the day of such acquisition. 

Esthonia shall acquire all financial claims 
of the Russian State against Esthonian citi- 


zens, if such claims are to be made good 
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on Esthonian territory, but only in so far 
as such claims are not liquidated by counter- 
claims of the debtors. 

The Russian Government shall turn over 
the documents and acts that confirm the 
rights mentioned in this section to the 
Esthonian Government, but in case this is 
not done within six months after the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty they shall be declared 
null and void. 

Esthonia, on its part, shall not press any 
claims against Russia based on its former 
alliance with the Russian Empire. 

ARTICLE XII.—Without taking 
count the agreements mentioned 
am. 

1. Russia shall give to Esthonia 15,000,000 
rubles in gold, 8,000,000 of which shall be 
delivered within one month and the remain- 
ing 7,000,000 within two months from the 
date of the ratification of this treaty. 

2. Esthonia shall not bear the responsibili- 
ties of Russian debts or of any other obli- 
gations, including those created by the 
issuing of paper money, State treasury notes, 
obligations and _ serial certificates of the 
Russian Treasury, the guarantees of internal 
and foreign loans, the guarantees of loans 
of various institutions and enterprises, and 
all such claims by the creditors of Russia 
in matters concerning Esthonia shall be 
directed to Russia. 

3. Regarding compensation for bonds of 
the Russian Government or for’ bonds 
guaranteed by that Government, or for 
private bonds issued by societies and institu- 
tions which have been nationalized by the 
Russian Government, it is agreed that Rus- 
sia shall recognize as belonging to Esthonia 
and Esthonian citizens all such bonds cir- 
culating within the boundaries of Esthonia, 
including claims of Esthonian citizens against 
the Russian Treasury, also all franchises, 
rights and privileges granted, or to be 
granted, to foreign States, to their citizens, 
societies and institutions. 

(Note.—The claims of Esthonian citizens 
against the branches of the banks in Estho- 
nian territory that were nationalized by the 
decree of nationalization issued by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee [Code of Laws, No. 
10] on Dee. 14, 1917, if such claims origi- 
nated before the issuing of the above-men- 
tioned decree, shall be considered as claims 
against the Russian Treasury in so far as 
these claims cannot be covered by the prop- 
erty that remained in the possession of these 
branches. ) 

4. The Russian Government shall deliver to 
Esthonia and shall turn over to the Estho- 
nian Government the property, including 
libraries, archives, school appliances, docu- 
ments and other articles, belonging to the 
University of Dorpat, as well as to all insti- 
tutions of education and science and Govern- 
mental or social institutions that are, or 
were, situated in Esthonian territory; also 
all documents, archives and other articles of 
scientific or historical value to Esthonia, in 
so far as the above-mentioned articles are 
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in the possession, or may come into the pos- 
session, of the Russian Government, or of 
its Governmental or social institutions. 

5. The Russian Government shall restore 
to Esthonia valuables of all kinds (except 
gold and precious stones), bonds and valuable 
documents, such as securities, bills of ex- 
change, &c., that were taken away from 
Bsthonian territory by the Government or 
institutions, or by private or other organiza- 
tions, including educational institutions, if 
the Esthonian Government officials give in- 
formation as to the location of these valu- 
ables. If such information is not given, or 
if the information furnished does not lead 
to their discovery, the Russian Government 
shall recognize as the owners of these bonds 
and other articles, in carrying out the 
terms mentioned in Section 3 of this article, 
the persons who submit sufficent proof that 
the bonds and other articles belonging to 
them were evacuated during the war. For 
this purpose a special mixed commission 
shall be created. 

6. The Russian Government shall be bound 
to give to the Esthonian Government every 
instruction and information necessary for the 
carrying out of the terms mentioned in Sec- 
tions 3, 4 and 5 of this article and every 
assistance in the discovery of the property, 
archives, articles, documents, &c., that are 
to be turned over. All questions arising in 
connection with these matters shall be set- 
tled by a special commission composed of an 
equal number of members from both sides. 

ARTICLE XIII.—Russia declares that the 
franchise, rights and privileges given to 
Esthonia and to its citizens by this treaty 
cannot, in any case nor under any circum- 
stances, be regarded as precedents in the 
making of peace treaties by Russia with 
other States which have arisen upon the ter- 
ritory of the former Russian Empire. On 
the other hand, if in concluding such peace 
treaties with the above-mentioned States, 
they or their citizens receive special fran- 
chises, rights or privileges, such franchises, 
rights and privileges shall be extended im- 
mediately and without special agreements to 
Esthonia and to Esthonian citizens. 

ARTICLE XIV.—Settlement of questions of 
public and special rights that may arise be- 
tween the citizens of the States signatory 
to this treaty, as well as settlement of spe- 
cific questions between the two States, or be- 
tween the States and the citizens of the 
other signatory, shall be made by special 
Esthonian and Russian mixed commissions 
which shall be created immediately after the 
ratification of this treaty. ‘The composition, 
rights and duties of every such commission 
shall be decided upon and defined by both 
signatories of this treaty. Among the mat- 
ters coming under the jurisdiction of these 
commissions are: 

1. The concluding of commercial agree- 
ments and the settling of questions of an 
economic nature. 

2. The settling of questions arising from 
the acts of former institutions of justice, 
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from administrative archives and expedi- 
tions, from court or administrative decisions 
and from acts having to do with the civilian 
estate, 

8. The settling of questions arising in con- 
nection with the delivery of the property of 
Esthonian citizens in Russia and of Russian 
citizens in Esthonia; also the settling of 


questions connected with the safeguarding of 
the interests of the citizens of one of the 
in the territory 


signatories 
signatory. 

4. The settling of questions arising in con- 
nection with the property of the communes 
which are to be divided by the fixing of the 
frontier. 

ARTICLE XV.—Diplomatic and Consular 
relations between Esthonia and Russia shall 
be arranged at a date to be fixed in a future 
agreement. 

ARTICLE XVI.—Economic relations be- 
tween Esthonia and Russia are defined in 
the appendices to this article. 

Appendix 1, Section 1.—The signatories of 
this treaty agree that simultaneous with the 
conclusion of peace the economic warfare 
between them shall cease. 2. The partici- 
pants agree to begin, as soon as possible 
after the ratification of this treaty, nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of commercial 
agreements based upon the following prin- 
ciples: (a) Favorable treatment in the ter- 
ritory of the signatories to be accorded to 
the citizens of the other signatory, to their 
commercial, industrial and financial enter- 
prises and associations, to their ships and 
cargoes, to the products of their soil, farms 
and industry, and to the export of goods 
to the territory of the other signatory of 
this treaty. (b)- No custom duties or tariffs 
shall be levied on goods transported across 
the territory of the other signatory of this 
treaty. (c) Freight rates in both countries 
shall not be higher than the rates for the 
local transportation of goods of the same 
nature over the same distance. (Note.—Until 
a commercial agreement is effected com- 
mercial relations between Esthonia and Rus- 
sia shall be arranged according to the prin- 
ciples laid down here.) 3. Esthonia shall 
provide Russia, in Reval or in some other 
Esthonian port where a free port is estab- 
lished, with as much space as is required 
by Russian trade for transshipping, storing 
and transferring goods coming from Russia 
or to be transported into Russia, and the 
charges for the use of such space shall not 
be higher than the charges paid by its own 
citizens for the same kind of accommoda- 
tions for goods in transit. 4. The signatories 
shall not make demands for privileges that 
one party may give to another country with 
which it has effected a customs or any other 
union. 5. In case of the death of a citizen 
of one of the signatories in the territory of 
the other signatory, his movable property 
shall be turned over in its entirety to the 
Consular or other similar representative of 
his country to be administered according to 
the laws and rules of his country. 
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Appendix 2, Section 1.—Artificial diversion 
of water from Lakes Peipus and Pskov caus- 
ing the lowering of the average level of the 
waters of these lakes by more than one foot, 
as well as enterprises which may raise the 
level more than one foot, shall be permit- 
ted only through a special agreement be- 
tween Esthonia and Russia. 2. A _ special 
agreement between the signatories shall be 
made regarding the fishing in Lakes Peipus 
and Pskov, with devices that do not per- 
manently decrease the number of fish; also 
an agreement regarding the commercial ves- 
sels operating on these lakes. 

Appendix 8, Section 1.—Esthonia grants to 
Russia the right to obtain electric power 
through the use of the waterfalls of the 
Narova Ri er, provided that the compensa- 
tion to be paid to Esthonia and the other 
conditions be defined in a special agree- 
ment. 2. Russia grants to Esthonia the rignt 
to construct and exploit a direct single or 
double track railroad connecting Moscow 
with some point on the Esthonian frontier, 
together with the means for the preliminary 
surveys and construction work, provided that 
the duration of the concession, the right to 
purchase the railroad before the expiration 
of the concession, and other conditions, be 
defined in a special agreement. 3. Russia 
grants to Esthonia rights over 1,000,000 
dessiatines [2,700,000 acres] of forest land 
in the Governments of Petrograd, Pskov, 
Tver, Novgorod, Olonetz, Vologda and Arch- 
angel under conditions to be defined in a 
special agreement. 

ARTICLE XVII.—Both signatories are re- 
ciprocally bound to take all measures neces- 
sary for safeguarding the movement of mer- 
chantmen in their respective waters, such 
as furnishing the necessary pilots at pas- 
sages, keeping lighthouses in order, setting 
up the necessary signals, sweeping the 
waters of mines, using special devices for 
defining the limits of the mine fields, &c. 
Both parties express a willingness to partici- 
pate in clearing the Baltic Sea of mines, this 


work to be done according to a special agree- 
ment between the parties interested. In case 
such arrangement is not effected, the degree 
to which each side shall participate shall 
be determined by the court of arbitration. 


ARTICLE XVIII.—The rights and privi- 
leges accorded by this treaty and its ap- 
pendices to Esthonia and its citizens are 
applicable also to rural, district, municipal, 
social, beneficial, church, ecclesiastical and 
educational institutions and also to all kinds 
of juridical persons. 

ARTICLE XIX.—In the interpretation of 
this treaty both texts, the Esthonian and the 
Russian, shall be considered authentic. 

ARTICLE XX.—This treaty must be rati- 
fied. ‘The exchange of the documents of 
ratification must take place in Moscow as 
soon as possible. 

The treaty of peace shall become effective 
from the date of ratification. 

Everywhere in this treaty where the time 
of ratification is mentioned as the effective 
date of its terms, it is understood that the 
date intended is that upon which the signa- 
tories reciprocally acknowledge the fact of 
said ratification. 

In confirmation of the above, the delegates 
of both parties have attached their signatures 
and seals to this treaty. 

The original, drawn up and written in two 
copies in Dorpat on the second day of 
February, 1920. 

(Signed) 
J. POSKA, Js 
A. PIIP, 
M. PUUMAN, 
J. SELJAMAA, 


A special cable dispatch to The New 
York Times from Copenhagen, April 13, 
said that railroad connection between 
Esthonia and Soviet Russia had been re- 
established, and that the first Russian 
train had arrived at Narva, 


SOOTS, 
J GUKOVSKY, 
A. YOFFE. 


Protest Regarding Eupen and Malmedy 


HE provision of the Treaty of Ver- 

sailles, whereby the inhabitants of 

Eupen and Malmedy, during the six 
months following Jan. 10, 1920, have the 
right to indicate their preference for 
either German or Belgian rule, was the 
subject of the following German protest 
in April: 

The Belgian High Commissioner for the 
districts of Eupen and Malmedy declared, 
in his proclamation of Jan. 1, 1920, that 
the views of the people would be regis- 
tered honestly and under the _ strictest 
observance of Article 34 of the Peace 
Treaty. 

The facts are in the most crass opposi- 
tion to this regulation. For instance, 


there are only two lists for the voting, 
one in Eupen and one in Malmedy, and 
they are open only three hours a day. 
The German Government also protests 
against the constant and unlawful in- 
fluencing of those entitled to vote by the 
Belgian officials. Among other things, 
the Commissioners, without any justifica- 
tion, demand all sorts of information as 
to the reasons which cause individuals to 
register. And, besides this, it is alleged 
that persons entitled to vote have been 
dissuaded or even intimidated from 
voting by Belgian officials. 'Those who 
registered for the voting have been de- 
prived of a number of favors. The Ger- 
man Government energetically protests 
against this and other open violations of 
the Peace Treaty. 
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Overthrow of the Carranza Government 


MEXICO 


(ENERAL VENUSTIANO CAR- 
RANZA, President of Mexico, has 
been deposed with almost as much 

ease as Cabrera was in Guatemala 
and with proportionately less loss of 
life. The Mexican revolution, whose 
beginnings were noted last month, has 
been far less destructive than any that 
preceded it. Originating at Hermosillo, 
the capital of Sonora, most northwest- 
erly of the Mexican States, it rapidly 
spread south until virtually the whole 
republic of twenty-eight States was in 
arms against Carranza. 

Sinaloa, adjoining Sonora, was the 
next State to secede. After the capture 
of its capital, Culiacan, Sonora troops 
under General Angel Flores continued 
their easily victorious march southward 
toward Mazatlan on the Pacific Coast. 
General Obregon, the most formidable 
rival of Bonillas, Carranza’s candidate 
for the Presidency, reappeared after his 
flight from Mexico City and openly 
joined the revolution. Hundreds of 
former Carranza soldiers flocked to the 
rebel army, bringing with them full 
equipment in arms, ammunition and 
food supplies. Reinforcements were 
also sent to General Flores from Hermo- 
sillo. 

Nyarit, the next coast State south of 
Sinaloa, where the people were indig- 
nant because Carranza had deposed their 
constitutional Governor, Senor Godinet, 
next revolted, Colonel Yaddi with 500 
men leaving Tepic to join the revolu- 
tionary army. At the same time a sepa- 
rate secession movement in the State of 
Michoacan, west of Mexico City, was 
announced. General Pasqual Ortiz Ru- 


bio, Governor of the State and « strong 
supporter of Obregon, left the capital, 
Moelléa, and fled to the hills, taking with 
him the contents of the State Treasury 
and 150 soldiers. Chihuahua State 
troops, ordered by Carranza to attack 
Sonora on the east, refused, and there 
were many deserters from the Federal 
regiments sent north to check the rebel- 
lion. On April 19 it was announced that 
1,200 Carranza soldiers at Santa Rosa- 
lia, in Chihuahua had revolted. A large 
part of this command consisted of Yaqui 
Indians, whose tribe had long been at 
war with Carranza. 


General Salvador Alvarado was sent 
as special representative of the Sonora 
Republic to Washington, where he ar- 
rived on April 19. He announced that 
General Alvaro Obregon was the real 
head of the revolution and that it would 
continue until Carranza was deposed and 
a constitutional Government established. 
The revolt was said to be spreading in 
Chihuahua and Durango. The revolution, 
General Alvarado explained, was the re- 
sult of Carranza’s efforts to keep himself 
in power under the mask of Bonillas’s 
candidacy, adding: “ The discontent in 
Mexico is so intense and so general that 
the revolution may triumph so precipi- 
tately as almost to avoid bloodshed ”— 
which has turned out to be the case, 


PROGRESS OF REVOLT 


By April 21 ten States were reported 
in revolt. They were: Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Nyarit, Michoacan, Chihuahua, Durango, 
Guerrero, Zacatecas, Hidalgo and Tlax- 
cala; that is, the western half of Mexico 
north of the capital and the two little 
States last named on the northeast. Vera 
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Cruz, on the Atlantic, and Tehuantepec, 
on the Pacific, were announced to be in 
revolt on April 22. 

General Arnulfo Gomez, with 3,000 
men, occupied Tuxpan, the second great- 
est oil exporting city of Mexico, and was 
reported to be threatening Tampico, a 
hundred miles further north, where Gen- 
eral Murguia, the Carranza commander 
in the oil district, was opposing him. 
Fighting was in progress between their 
forces on April 23. The first defection of 
Carranza troops in Northeast Mexico had 
occurred on April 21 at Linares, Neuvo 
Leon, where Colonel Rodolfo Gallegos, 
with his garrison of 400 men, left to join 
the anti-Carranza forces. 

Sonora revolutionists on April 23 an- 
nounced the establishment of a new Pro- 
visional Government in Mexico with Gov- 
ernor de la Huerta as supreme com- 
mander. A _ proclamation was_ issued 
called “ the Plan of Agua Prieta,” under 
which a Provisional President was to be 
appointed, declaring for effective suf- 
frage and no re-election. In addition 
to repudiating Carranza it called for the 
repudiation of Carranza officials illegal- 
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THROUGH WHICH THE REVO- 
SHOWS WHERE CARRANZA ESCAPED 
LAST BATTLE 


~ ly selected in several States and of some 


Mexico City Councilmen, also requiring 
the recognition of Sei or Godinet as Gov- 
ernor of Nyarit. Of chief interest to 
foreigners was a clause which said: 


The Supreme Commander of the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Army, and all civil and 
military authorities who support. this 
movement, will afford all legal protection 
and enforcement of their legal rights to 
all citizens and foreigners, and especially 
favor the development of all industries, 
commerce and business in general. 


CARRANZA SEEKS COMPROMISE 


President Carranza sought to compro- 
mise with the revolutionary leaders and 
sent eighteen members of the Mexican 
National Congress to Sonora to attempt 
a settlement of the difficulties between 
the States and the Federal Government. 
They arrived at Hermosillo on April 25, 
having reached there by a circuitous 
route through Chihuahua to Nogales. 
They were accompanied by General 
Ignacio Pesquiera and Governor Mireles 
of Coahuila, Carranza’s former Secre- 
tary. Their efforts were fruitless. Part 
of their journey had been by rail through 
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the United States, and this led to a re- 
port that Washington had been asked to 
permit Mexican Federal troops to pass 
through Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
to put down the rebellion. Such a re- 
quest, it was subsequently stated, had 
actually been made but emanated only 





VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 
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from army officers in an unofficial and 
informal way. 

As early as April 7, Americans at 
Mazatlan, anticipating trouble on ac- 
count of the railroad strike, had asked 
through the American Consul that a 
United States warship be sent there to 
protect them. The Mexican Federal 
commander urgently seconded the re- 
quest. This was granted and on April 
24 the cruiser Salem and the destroyer 
McCauley left the naval base at San 
Diego, Cal., for Mazatlan and Topolo- 
bampo, respectively. The scout cruiser 
Sacramento was already at Tampico. 
Later a division of six destroyers, the 
Isherwood, Case, Lardner, Putnam, Dale, 
and Reid and the tender Black Hawk, 
with Captain Byron Long in command, 
was ordered to Key West. These war- 
ships had been anchored in the Hudson 
River off New York and left on May 5 
for their destination, whence they could 
speedily reach the Gulf Coast of Mexico 
if required. 

General Manuel Palaez, the rebel com- 
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mander who has more or less controlled 
the oilfields on the east coast for many 
months, joined forces with General 
Arnolfo Gomez, formerly in command 
of the Federal garrison at Tuxpan, on 
April 22 and began an attack in the 
Tampico district. At the same time 
Colonel Gallegos, in command in Neuva 
Leon, rebelled with his garrison at Mon- 
terey. Fighting was reported at Cuer- 
navaca, close to the capital on the 
south, and General Enrique Estrada of 
Zacatecas came out in favor of Obregon. 
Mazatlan was under attack by April 24. 
Manzanillo, an important Pacific port 
in the State of Colima, due west of the 
capital, was also threatened. 


CARRANZA’'S MEASURES 
INADEQUATE 


It is now evident that Carranza and 
his advisers did not appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation until too 
late. A summary of events was issued 
by the Federal Government on April 25 
in which it was shown that Carranza 
had planned to surround Sonora with a 
ring of troops. General Manuel Dieguez 
was heading troops that had already been 
sent north, and General Candido Agui- 
lar, Carranza’s son-in-law, was organiz- 
ing a strong column at Vera Cruz. One 
army was to go through Sinaloa, an- 
other from Chihuahua, and a third to 
proceed by sea retaking Guaymas, which 
had fallen on April 12 without a shot 
being fired. 

Utterly inadequate measures were 
taken to head off the revolution. By 
April 26 Oaxaca was affected and the 
Tehuantepec Railway cut, while Cuerna- 
vaca was in the hands of the rebels. 
Federal troops in Puebla had revolted 
and General Maycotte in Guerrero, on 
whom the Carranzistas had relied to 
crush the rebel forces of General Ben- 
jamin Hill, a partisan of Obregon, had 
joined the enemy. It was to Guerrero 
that General Obregon had fled three 
weeks previously after his disappear- 
ance from Mexico City. Together Obre- 
goh, Hill and Maycotte planned an at- 
tack on the capital. General Obregon 
was personally directing the movements 
in Guerrero, according to information 
given out on April 27 at Agua Prieta, 
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which was the headquarters for the dis- 
semination of revolutionary news. 

Defections from Carranza occurred 
hourly. General Dieguez, moving against 
Sonora, was unable to get transporta- 
tion from Jalisco or to recruit forces 
there. His own men began to desert 
him. The Federal garrison at Chihuahua 
City revolted on April 26. One battalion, 
which refused to join and fought with 
their former comrades, surrendered the 
next day. Late on April 28 Federal 
officials crossed the Rio Grande from 
Juarez, which is in Chihuahua on the 
railway about a hundred miles north of 
Chihuahua City, and brought with them 
the funds of the Juarez Custom House, 
depositing them in an El Paso bank for 
safekeeping. The Postmaster General 
from Mexico City also crossed the border 
on the same day on his way to Sonora, 
stating at Laredo that he had accepted 
an appointment as Postmaster General 
of the Sonora Republic. The State of 
Tabasco, bordering on Guatemala, went 
over to the rebels under the leadership 
of its Governor, Don Carlos Green, de- 
scendant of an American formerly promi- 
nent in Mexico. 

The first ‘clash between Carranza 
troops and revolutionists occurred on 
April 29 in the mountains dividing the 
States of Chihuahua and Sonora near 
Pulpito Pass. The Sonorans captured 
eleven Carranza soldiers. The prison- 
ers offered to enlist in the Sonora army 
and told of many desertions daily from 
the Carranza ranks. . Next day the rail- 
road between Mexico City and Guadala- 
jara was cut and Zamora, the second 
largest city in Michoacan, was captured. 
The rebels restored telegraphic communi- 
cation between Chihuahua City and Her- 
mosillo on April 30, giving them a great 
advantage in planning movements in the 
north. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


Juarez joined the revolution on May 
3 and Washington now began to see that 
Carranza’s days were numbered. Re- 
ports began to circulate that the Presi- 
dent was about to flee from the country. 
His Generals advised Carranza to resign, 
but he refused. He agreed, however, to 
the withdrawal of his candidate for the 
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Presidency, Ygnacio Bonillas, Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

Casas Grandes, the sole loyal garrison 
in Chihuahua on May 4, was reported 


GENERAL ALVARO OBREGON 
Leader of the successful Mexican Revolu- 
tion 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


captured, and Torreon, a centre of the 
Mexican cotton fields in Durango, was 
turned over without a fight. General Mur- 
guia arrived at Mexico City on May 5 
to assume charge of the defense of the 
capital, the revolutionary government of 
Sonora having refused Carranza’s early 
overtures of peace. It was authorita- 
tively stated in Washington on May 2 
that the only basis of peace which the 
Mexican revolutionists would entertain 
was the elimination of Carranza from 
position and power in Mexico. 


With half of Carranza’s territory in 
their hands the leaders of the revolution 
considered it time to organize the Pro- 
visional Government more definitely. 
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Governor Adolfo de la Huerta of Sonora 
—no relation of the former Mexican 
President—was continued in temporary 
power. General P. Elias Calles was 
named Minister of War and General Sal- 
vdor Alvarado Minister of Finance at 
a meeting held at Naco on May 4. Gen- 
eral Rubio, Governor of Michoacan, was 
designated as Minister of Communica- 
tions, and Governor Enrique Estrada of 
Zacatecas Minister of Agriculture. They 
decided to ask Sefior Alberto Pani, Mexi- 
can Minister to France under Carranza, 
to be Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, provided he would accept the pro- 
gram of the revolution. 

General Pablo Gonzalez, regarded as 
the stanchest supporter of Carranza, 
secretly left the capital. Reappearing 
a few miles east of the city with two 
regiments of troops he joined the revo- 
lution and cut the railroad to Vera Cruz. 
This closed any chance of Carranza es- 
caping from the country in that direc- 
tion, although one route through the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec into Guatemala 
was believed to be still practicable. De- 
velopment of the revolution was so rapid 
it became generally recognized that Car- 
ranza could no longer retain power. The 
Federal forces rarely offered battle and 
were hourly deserting to the revolution. 

President Carranza on May 5 issued a 
manifesto to the people of Mexico, draw- 
ing parallels between the revolts of 
former President Huerta and that of 
Obregon and Gonzales. He promised to 
make every effort to prevent the coun- 
try falling into the hands of the leaders 
of the revolution, predicting that, if it 
did, there would be further bloodshed 
caused by these leaders’ disputes. He 
refused to surrender office until the 
rebels were defeated and then only to 
whoever should be legally chosen to 
succeed him. He called upon the army 
to remain loyal and upon the Mexican 
people to furnish new troops. 

On the following day the Federal gar- 
rison at Vera Cruz revolted and left the 
city and the State Government at Cor- 
doba moved into it. The Pan-American 
railway to the border of Guatemala was 
in the hands of the revolutionists. 

On Friday, May 7, it was reported 
that Carranza had secretly fled from 


Mexico City at 1 o’clock that morning 
and Luis Cabrera, head of the Carranza 
Cabinet, was said to be in flight to the 
United States by way of Piedras Negras. 
At noon the same day the revolutionary 
forces entered the capital. 


General Francisco Murgia, whom Car- 
ranza had called to defend the city at 
the last moment before evacuating it, 
executed one of those bloody reprisals 
which so often have stained the pages 
of history in similar situations. He car- 
ried out a wholesale slaughter of politi- 
cal prisoners in the Santiago Military 
Prison, fifteen Mexican Generals being 
among the victims. This cruel act 
shocked the citizens and they were quite 
ready to welcome the _ revolutionary 
army when it arrived. A contingent of 
the forces of General Pablo Gonzalez, 
commanded by General Jacinto Trevino, 
was the first to enter the city on the 
east. Later General Alvaro Obregon en- 
tered with his troops on the west. Gon- 
zalez and Obregon were rival candidates 
for the Presidency, the latter seemingly 
having the most support. Four of the 
American destroyers at Key West sailed 
for Tampico on May 9 and the super- 
dreadnought Oklahoma was_ ordered 
south from New York. 


Carranza, with Ygnacio Bonillas, ac- 
companied by General Murgia and three 
trains full of troops, left the Federal 
District by the northern route through 
Tlaxcala instead of the southern one 
through Puebla. Both roads form a 
loop, join at San Marcos and continue in 
another loop to Vera Cruz. Troops from 
Puebla City hurried to San Marcos 
Junction to head off Carranza, and his 
trains were halted between Apizaco and 
Humantla, the first station west of San 
Marcos. Carranza, at bay, determined 
to give battle. General Trevino was 
sent on May 9 by the revolutionary lead- 
ers to try and induce Carranza to sur- 
render, as they wished to save his life. 

Carranza’s forces were variously esti- 
mated at from 4,000 to 7,000 men, and 
occupied advantageous positions near the 
railway eastward from Humantla across 
the San Marcos Junction to Rinconada. 

The revolutionists soon surrounded 
them as completely as the broken nature 
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of the ground would allow, and fighting 
began on May 10. Carranza was joined 
by his son-in-law, General Candido 
Aguilar, who came from Vera Cruz and 
was allowed to pass through the be- 
siegers’ lines with his staff, but with no 
troops, on his promise to tell Carranza 
the exact condition of affairs and inform 
him that his life would be spared. 


But the President still stubbornly re- 
fused to yield, and furious fighting oc- 
curred on May 12 north of San Marcos. 
Two of the Carranza trains left standing 
on the track were burned, and the revo- 
lutionists succeeded in dividing his army, 
pressing part of it north in the direction 
of the State of Hidalgo. Carranza com- 
manded his left wing between San Mar- 
cos and Rinconada in person, holding a 
line about three miles long. Every as- 
sault was met by a perfect storm of 
rifle and machine-gun bullets. 


Early in the morning of Friday, May 
14, just a week after leaving Mexico 
City, Carranza with a small remnant of 
his force amounting to about a thousand 
men succeeded in breaking through the 
rebel lines south of Rinconada, and 
headed southeast for the mountains be- 
tween Puebla and Orizaba, which offer 
an almost insurmountable barrier to 
travel on the western border of the 
State of Vera Cruz below the pass 
through which the railroad runs. A 
revolutionary force started in pursuit. 

General Pablo Gonzalez in a mani- 
festo issued on May 15 announced that 
he had definitely withdrawn from the 
Presidential race. This eliminated any 
chance of friction between himself and 
General Obregon, the two chief military 
leaders of the Liberal revolutionary 
party. General Obregon is the only re- 
maining Presidential candidate, unless 
Ygnacio Bonillas should return, which 
was deemed improbable. 

General Candido Aguilar, son-in-law 
of Carranza, was captured at Jalapilla, 
Vera Cruz, on May 15, but was reported 
two days later to have escaped. All of 
the members of Carranza’s Cabinet were 
captured and sent to Mexico City. 

Francisco Villa was evidently very 
anxious to join the revolution, but the 
leaders were decidedly cool to his over- 


tures. With 200 men he appeared at 
Santa Eulalia, 20 miles east of Chihua- 
hua City, on April 26, and offered to 
join the revolting forces if they would 
allow him, in case of their success, to 
execute any of his enemies who might 


GENERAL R. PINA 
Commander of the military forces in Sonora 
that started the Mexican revolution 


be captured, chief of whom was General 
Escobar, commander of the Juarez gar- 


rison who defeated Villa last June. This 
cheerful offer was refused. Finally 
Villa agreed to lay down his arms and 
turned his followers over to General 
Ignacio Enriquez, revolutionary com- 
mander of the Chihuahua district. 

Only three States, Chiapas, Campeche 
and Yucatan, the most southerly in the 
republic, remained loyal to Carranza. 
Mazatlan on the Pacific was finally cap- 
tured by General Flores on May 10. 
Tampico fell on May 9, the big oil works 
had not been damaged. Matamoras sur- 
rendered on May 14. 

General de la Huerta, recognized by 
both Obregon and Gonzalez as tempora- 
ry head of affairs, summoned Congress 
to meet in Mexico City on May 24 for 
the purpose of appointing a provisional 
President of Mexico. The name of An- 
tonio Villareal, who presided over the 
Constitutional Convention of 1914, had 
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been mentioned in this connection, as 
had that of Fernando Calderon, leader 
of the Liberal Party. Whether the na- 
tional election, which legally would oc- 
cur on July 4 this year, could take place 
or not, remained undecided. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


GUATEMALA—Dr. Carlos Herrera, 
who succeeds Estrada Cabrera as Provi- 
sional Presidentof Guatemala,is an influ- 
ential business man, owner of large sugar 
and coffee estates, and is very well 
known in the United States. Prominent 
in his Cabinet is Louis Aguirre, of an old 
and highly honored Guatemalan family. 
Both are warm friends of the United 
States. 

Casualties in the bombardment of Gua- 
temala City by Cabrera and in the ten- 
day revolution which ended in his over- 
throw on April 16 were about 800 men, 
women and children killed. Guatemalan 
political refugees are returning to the 
country and are being received enthusias- 
tically. 

Cabrera, the deposed President, has 
been placed at the disposal of the Na- 
tional Assembly sitting as a Supreme 
Court, and his trial on five criminal 
charges was determined upon. The United 
States has made strong representation 
to the new Government to spare his life. 

A decree was issued by President Her- 
rera on April 25 providing for elections 
for a new President to be held in the lat- 
ter part of August, and a call was issued 
for special elections to fill vacancies in 
the General Assembly. Another decree 
provides for the allotment under certain 
conditions of all public lands not under 
cultivation. 

Salvador and Nicaragua recognized the 
new régime within a few days. 


COSTA RICA—Julio Acosta was in- 
augurated as President of Costa Rica on 
May 9. 


PANAMA—Some stir was occasioned 
by the recent acquisition by the United 
States of the major portion of Taboga 
Island for fortification as a part of the 
Pacific defense scheme of the Panama 
Canal. There are several rugged islands 
in the Harbor of Panama, two of which, 
Perico and Flamenco, already belonged 
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to the United States. Taboga has an 
elevation of 935 feet and was a place 
of country residence for wealthy Pana- 
mans. Its acquisition was very unpopu- 
lar in Panama and there was a torchlight 


MANUEL ESTRADA CABRERA 
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parade in the capital on the night of 
May 2 in protest against the transaction. 
General Pershing, who was driving to a 
ball in his honor, was turned back by 
the mob and forced to return to his hotel. 
Mobs threw stones at Panama officials, 
some of whom were wounded. 

The matter was brought up in the 
British House of Commons by Major 
Christopher Lowther, who asked whether, 
in view of Great Britain’s desire to pro- 
tect the rights of small nations, a pro- 
test would be made against the “ seiz- 
ure” of Taboga. Cecil Harmsworth re- 
plied that it did not appear to be a mat- 
ter in which the British Government was 
called upon to intervene, 


WEST INDIES 


CUBA is having the novel experience 
of a shortage of sugar, and the price 
has risen to 24 cents a pound retail. 
There is a decline of 117,000 tons in the 
crop, which amounts to 3,850,000 long 
tons this year, according to the latest 
estimates, whereas a crop of 4,700,000 
tons had been predicted. But the main 
cause of the high price of the staple in 
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Cuba is the European shortage of 500,- 
000 tons. Buyers from abroad bought up 
almost the entire crop early in the sea- 
son, outbidding competitors here. 

Final plans have been made for the 
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Provisional President of Guatemala, follow- 
ing the downfall of Cabrera 
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inauguration of an American college in 
Cuba, to be known as the Havana Col- 
lege of Business Administration. It will 
be a branch of a Boston institution, and 
there will be an interchange of profes- 
sors and students. 

Cuba, like the United States, is on 
the eve of a Presidential election, and 
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the Republican Party has nominated 
Senator Maza y Artola to succeed Presi- 
dent Menocal, whose term expires on 
May 20, 1921. 


HAITI is again under consideration 
as a new naval base for the United 
States, and Senator King of Utah has 
returned from the Caribbean Sea con- 
vinced that Guantanamo is entirely inad- 
equate for the requirements of the 
American fleet. He proposes that the 
United States begin negotiations with 
Haiti for the purpose of obtaining a 
concession at Port au Prince, which is 
at the apex of a huge bay, with the isl-" 
and of Gonaives forming a natural de- 
fense for the harbor, which is 200 square 
miles in extent. The project is likely to 
go over until next year. 


JAMAICA is endeavoring to strength- 
en the ties which unite her with the other 
British West Indian islands and with the 
empire by an agitation in favor of pref- 
erential tariffs. A commission was about ° 
to confer with the Canadian Government 
on the subject at a meeting in Ottawa, 
and was instructed to favor uniform tar- 
iffs in all British colonies and domin- 
ions, with the greatest possible exten- 
sion of the free list, especially for citrus 
fruits. 

Members of the Jamaican Legislature 
have been criticising the British Con- 
suls in neighboring republics, saying that 
West Indians receive no protection in 
Central America and Cuba. Induced to 
leave home by promise of high wages, 
they are often beaten, shot or imprisoned 
and have no redress. 

A revaluation of the land of Jamaica 
for taxation purposes shows an increase 
of £1,250,000 since 1911. 


Race for South American Trade 


Germany Already‘a Strong Rival 


HE United States, Great Britain and 
Germany are engaged in a race for 
South American trade, and it is 

growing keener every month. Italy and 
France also are in the contest, but the 
chief competitors are British and Ameri- 


cans. The Germans, who remained un- 
derground during the war, have ware- 
houses filled to the brim with goods, and 
are beginning to exploit southern mar- 
kets and at the same time endeavor to 
sow discord between their British and 
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American rivals. Some months ago Ger- 
man salesmen appeared and offered to 
accept orders at much lower figures 
than those quoted by North Americans. 
They are said to have booked a large 
number of orders. Although practically 
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no merchandise has arrived from Ger- 
many, the fact that lower prices were 
offered has tended to cause some dis- 
satisfaction among South American buy- 
ers, and the cancellation of some orders. 
Another point which tells _ slightly 
against United States trade is that Eng- 
lish manufacturers are extending six 
months’ credit as against three months’ 
allowed by Americans. On the other 
hand, the establishment of American 
banking institutions and American Cham- 
bers of Commerce is proving of great 
value to the export trade of the United 
States. 

This country was also represented at 
the recent Pan-American Architectural 





Congress in Montevideo and exhibited 
specimens of wartime construction. Its 
relative cheapness attracted the atten- 
tion of some of the larger cities, where 
it is planned to build dwellings to relieve 
congestion and high rents in the poorer 
quarters. 

An international convention for the 
protection of trade marks, signed on 
Aug. 20, 1919, at the fourth International 
Congress of American States, has been 
ratified by fourteen Governments, the 
Peruvian Congress agreeing to it on 
April 14. It provides that any trade 
mark registered in one of the signatory 
States shall be considered as registered 
also in the other States and is designed 
to prevent piracy of distinctive brands. 


ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government on May 
15 paid off in New York City a $25,000,- 
‘000 loan floated five years ago, and 
liquidated an equal amount in London 
the same day. The United States au- 
thorities did not favor extending the 
loan for the reason that Argentina al- 
ready enjoyed a favorable balance in 
trade operations with the United States, 
and to extend the loan would have en- 
abled that country further to deplete our 
gold stocks. Since Jan. 1, 1920, Argen- 
tina has taken approximately $60,000,000 
American gold. It was stated that Lon- 
don bankers advanced the funds to the 
Government to meet the loan here and 
to liquidate the equal amount which 
matured there. 

Argentina has reduced her wheat acre- 
age this year by 12 per cent., but the 
coming harvest is estimated by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome at 5,800,000 metric tons, or 16 per 
cent. more than last year, and 43 per 
cent. over the average yield from 1914 
to 1918. Nevertheless, the price of wheat 
at Buenos Ayres has reached the un- 
precedented quotation of 27 pesos a hun- 
dred kilogrammes, or about $3.37 a 
bushel. More than _ 8,000,000 bushels 
were exported in one week recently, and 
it is predicted that Argentina’s export- 
able surplus of wheat will be exhausted 
by the end of October, two months before 
the harvesting of the next crop begins, 
unless steps are taken to reduce exports. 
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This the Government so far has refused 
to do. Argentina this year is shipping 
wheat to Portugal, Spain, Egypt and 
South Africa, besides exporting to Italy, 
England, France, Holland and all the 
Northern European nations which have 
formerly been supplied. 

Naturally the farmers and the busi- 
ness men generally are profiting by the 
rise in prices and this is reflected in 
the general extravagance of those fortu- 
nately situated. The season at Mar del 
Plata, Buenos Ayres’ favorite resort by 
the sea, has been exceptionally brilliant 
this year. Never were the hotels so full 
or the cottages so occupied. The demand 
for automobiles, especially American 
automobiles, has increased fourfold since 
1914 and last year $2,711,232 worth of 
passenger cars were imported from the 
United States and tires and accessories 
valued at $5,546,572. At the same time 
gasoline has gone up to 60 cents a gallon 
against 27% cents before the war. 

A factor in Argentine trade in which 
the United States admittedly excels her 
European competitors is advertising and 
the Washington Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce calls attention to 
the admirable medium offered by Argen- 
tine newspapers, which it considers bet- 
ter than those of any other Latin-Ameri- 
can country. One point recently indi- 
cated by Carlos A. Tornquist, Financial 
Commissioner of the Argentine Republic, 
who lately visited the United States, 
works to prejudice Argentinians against 
merchants here. It is that, while Ameri- 
can banks may freely carry on business 
in Argentina, no Argentine bank, not 
even the great Banco de la Nacion, can 
establish a branch in the United States. 
Signs of the dissatisfaction this has cre- 
ated is shown by a bill introduced in the 
Argentine Congress to impose a tax of 
20 per cent. on the profits of all foreign 
banks whose countries do not extend the 
same facilities to Argentine banks. 


BRAZIL 


There is a shortage of farmhands in 
the coffee and grain districts of Brazil, 
which has led the Government to au- 
thorize a special credit of $500,000 for 
the transportation and care of immi- 
grants. It expects to provide for 3,000 


Germans and 2,000 immigrants of other 
nationalities this year who will be dis- 
tributed principally in the States of Sao 
Paulo, Minaes Geraes and Rio Janeiro. 
In 1918 there arrived in Brazil 20,501 
immigrants, more than one-quarter being 
Japanese. 

As in other countries, the standard of 
living has advanced rapidly since the 
war. Before it nearly all the musical 
instruments sold were of German make 
and of cheap grade. American pianos 
captured the market during the war 
simply because it was impossible to get 
any from Europe. By reducing their size 
and following European styles they still 
hold the trade. The same thing happened 
with automobiles, which have become 
very popular and are stimulating the 
movement for better roads. 


BOLIVIA 


A commercial treaty was signed early 
in April between Bolivia and China. It 
was the first treaty in which China 
makes no extraterritorial concessions. 

A clever financial arrangement has 
just been made by which Bolivia profits 
to the extent of $4,000,000 and pays off 
two loans floated in France in 1910 and 
1913, aggregating 56,603,000 francs. The 
Bolivian Government borrowed $10,000,- 
000 in New York and, owing to the de- 
preciation of the franc and the low rate 
of exchange, will be able to retire both 
loans and have about $4,000,000 left, 
which it expects to use for railroad con- 
struction. In return for the $10,000,000 
loan Bolivia will issue fifteen-year serial 
bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest. 


CHILE 


While the trade of the United States 
with Chile as a whole, especially the 
northern part, has been vastly benefited 
by the Panama Canal, the cutting of the 
great waterway has been disastrous to 
the Chilean port of Punta Arenas, on the 
Strait of Magellan, the most southerly 
city in the world. Statistics just received 
show that in the five years after 1913 
the number of vessels touching there de- 
creased from 476 to 99 and the direct 
transits through the strait fell from 
106 to 4. This has been partly made up 
by the increase of sheep raising on the 
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Island of Tierra del Fuego, half of which 
is Chilean territory. Exports of wool to 
the United States last year amounted to 
$11,850,000. 

Chile is about to add to her navy, as a 
result of negotiations with Great Britain, 
the dreadnought Canada, three torpedo 
boat destroyers and a transport. The 
Canada is one of two battleships built for 
Chile in England, both of which were 
requisitioned by the British at the begin- 
ning of the war. Chile has accepted the 
destroyers and transport in place of the 
other dreadnought. 

The Presidential election will take 
place on June 25. Electors will be 
chosen who will name the President the 
following month; their functions, as in 
the United States, being merely nominal. 
The President’s term is five years and he 
is not re-eligible. The Allied Liberal 
parties, composed of democrats and radi- 
cals, on April 25 nominated Arturo 
Alessandri, formerly Minister of the In- 
terior, on a platform favoring adminis- 
trative decentralization and compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes. The 
Unionist Convention which met on May 
4 nominated Ruis Barros’ Borgono, 
President of the National Mortgage 
Bank, as its candidate. 

Chile has come out best in another 
kind of contest—the fourth South Amer- 
ican Olympic tournament—which closed 
at Santiago on April 25. For the third 
time the Chilean athletes were victors, 
scoring sixty-one points against forty- 
three for Uruguay and twenty for Ar- 
gentina. 


URUGUAY 


Dr. Baltazar Brum, President of Uru- 
guay, in a remarkable address to the 
students of the University of Monte- 
video on April 21, urged the formation 





of an American League of Nations for 
common action against aggression 
threatening any of them from outside 
and for the arbitration of purely Ameri- 
can disputes. There shuuld be absolute 
equality among all the participating 
States and all should make a declaration 
similar to the Monroe Doctrine, placing 
them on the same footin,; as the United 
States for joint action against European 
aggression and to secure the solidarity 
of the American Continent. The Ameri- 
can League should be formed without 
prejudice to the League of Nations and 
should any member have a controversy 
with the League of Nations that member 
should ask for the co-operation of the 
American League in settling the contro- 
versy. Following this address a dele- 
gation of residents from the United 
States congratulated President Brum, 
and the Peruvian Chamber of Deputies 
telegraphed a message congratulating 
the Uruguayan people and Parliament 
upon the doctrine of American solidarity 
formulated by Dr. Brum, saying it “has 
the approval of the honorable nations 
of America.” 


There were some critics at home, how- 
ever, and the Pais, one of the principal 


Montevideo newspapers, severely at- 
tacked the President for his speech. Dr. 
Brum challenged Dr. Rodriguez Lar- 
reta, director of the Pais, to fight a duel. 
The latter replied that he would fight 
only if the duel took place in a foreign 
country, as, if he injured or killed the 
President, the police might make trouble. 
Thereupon the duel was called off. Dr. 
Larreta was codirector of the Pais with 
Washington Beltran, who was killed in 
a duel by the former President, José 
Batlle y Ordonez, as noted last month by 
CURRENT HISTORY. ; 





The British Empire and Its — 


Increasing Turbulence in Ireland 


ENGLAND 


HE British Government’s chief prob- 

lems during the month under re- 

view were connected with the new 
budget, labor unrest, the acute housing 
situation, and the strengthening of the 
territorial army. 

The new Budget bill brought in and 
presented to the House of Commons on 
April 19 aroused great interest and wide- 
spread discussion. In introducing this 
bill Mr. Chamberlain, the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, spoke for two 
hours in serious mood. As a rule it is 


the income tax and super-tax passages 


in a budget speech that create the great- 
est interest. Mr. Chamberlain touched 
on these but lightly. There was evident 
relief when he announced that there 
would be no change in the standard rate 
of 6d. to the pound, and the labor mem- 
bers were all attention when he stated 
that he reserved judgment on the pro- 
posal to levy income tax on the profits 
of co-operative societies. The recom- 
mendations of the Income Tax Commis- 
sion, he said, were to be accepted in their 
entirety. The general scheme of income 
tax reform was to be embodied in a later 
bill. Certain income tax increases, how- 
ever, were enumerated in detail; many 
large increases were announced, repre- 
senting a total of from 40 to 60 per cent., 
from Jan. 1 of the present year. 

Of the general financial situation Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke hopefully. The huge 
floating debt, he said, was the worst 
feature, but he hoped to be able at the 
close of the financial year to apply 
£234,000,000 to reduction of the whole 
debt and £70,000,000 to reduction of the 
floating debt, which on April 1 stood 
at £1,312,000,000. The burden of meet- 
ing an estimated expense of £1,184,102,- 
000 on the budget proposed, which asked 
only for £1,418,300,000, he said, would 
be terrific; yet it would be a heroic ac- 
complishment, which no other country in 
Surope could contemplate. Twenty such 


budgets, he stated, would wipe out the 
entire national debt. 


The housing problem continued to give 
solicitude. A White Paper issued in 
April recommended that raises in rent 
should be limited to 40 per cent., and 
that a time limit be fixed for the making 
of repairs. The construction policy of 
the Ministry of Health was the object 
of frequent attack as extravagant and 
unwise. Mr. A. A. Hudson, K. C., former 
President of the Tribunal of Appeal un- 
der the London Building acts, estimated 
toward the end of April that there would 
be an average loss of £50 per annum 
on each house which the Ministry, vested 
with unlimited powers, was constructing. 
This loss must fall on the taxpayer. The 
causes of the excessive cost were two: 
the obsession of the ideal of the Garden 
City had led to unnecessary size of con- 
struction, and detachment, or semi-de- 
tachment, instead of grouping in rows; 
and no attempt had been made by the 
Ministry to keep down the expenses 
either in the case of the local authorities, 
the labor contractors, or the laborers 
themselves, who asked virtually whatever 
salary they pleased. 

A negative side to the Ministry’s pol- 
icy was set forth by John W. Simp- 
son, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who declared that 
this policy was likely to cause wide- 
spread unemployment in the building 
trades and to affect its steadiest and 
most highly skilled artisans. The Min- 
istry, he pointed out, had prohibited 
every kind of building but its own. 

Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, 
in laying the first slab of a block of 
concrete houses on April 24, defended 
the Ministry’s policy, asserted that every 
effort was being made to achieve econ- 
omy, and denied that the Ministry was 
causing or would cause unemployment. 

The miners’ strike was settled by the 
miners’ acceptance of the Government 
offer on April 15. 
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Although the Government had made 
headway in the formation of joint indus- 
trial councils, only the transport work- 
ers had welcomed this medium of arbi- 
tration, the organized trades standing 
aloof and regarding the Government 
councils with clearly shown suspicion. 

British foreign policy continued to be 
the object of attack by leaders of the 
Labor Party. At a conference of dele- 
gates representing 169 trade union, co- 
operative and labor organizations, held 
on April 24, Ramsay Macdonald, lead- 
er of the Labor Party, attacked the 
results reached by the San Remo Con- 
ference, which he denounced as tempo- 
rary patchwork and futile, and declared 
that if labor wished to govern it must 
create and follow a foreign policy of its 
own. This policy must be based upon 
world need alone, upon world independ- 
ence. 

A significant countermovement was 
reported from the Midland counties on 
April 26, when a large conference of 
Unionist workingmen, held at Leaming- 
ton, launched a formal revolt against the 
attempts of the Laborites and Socialists 
to capture the trades unions and co-op- 
erative societies, and against national- 
ism, socialism, syndicalism, and all the 
things which meant the destruction of 
the old order on which the foundations 
of British society and democracy re- 
posed. Similar meetings were being held 
in other parts of the country at the same 
time. 

The Labor delegation charged to con- 

duct a mission of investigation in Soviet 
Russia, after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining passports from the Foreign 
Office on the authorization of the Gov- 
ernment and with the consent of the Su- 
preme Council at San Remo, on April 
22, and its departure for Moscow was 
expected soon. This delegation was com- 
posed of representatives of the trades 
unions, the Labor Party and the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party. The object was 
to find out whether the Bolsheviki had 
abandoned the Red Terror, and whether 
they had the support, direct or tacit, of 
the bulk of the population; to determine 
whether Russia was in a position to ex- 
port goods, and to what extent; and to 
ascertain the condition of Russian Soviet 
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industries, and whether they can be run 
successfully under the Soviet régime. A 
similar labor mission to Hungary to in- 
quire into the massacres in that country, 
the internment camps and the condition 
of the working classes was projected as 
soon as the necessary passports could be 
obtained. 


The inauguration ceremony of the 
British memorial erected in the cemetery 
at Zeebrugge in honor of the officers and 
men of the Salvage Corps who died at- 
tempting to block up this port on the 
night of April 23, 1918, took place in 
Brussels on April 25. Representatives of 
the British and Belgian Navies were pres- 
ent and stirring addresses were delivered. 
A somewhat similar ceremony occurred 
at Antwerp on the following day, when 
the steamship Brussels, formerly com- 
manded by Captain Fryatt, one of the 
martyrs of the German U-boat campaign, 
was solemnly handed over to the British 
authorities at midday. 


IRELAND 


The Irish disorders continued to be a 
grave problem to the British Govern- 
ment, the situation becoming rather 
worse than better. The fact that Eng- 
land was facing actual revolution in 
Ireland was evidenced at the time the 
Irish declared a general strike, when a 
whole city—Waterford—was captured by 
a detachment of Irish cyclists, the tele- 
graph wires cut, the Government build- 
ings occupied and all municipal functions 
taken over. In the latter part of April 
the murder of Irish loyalists went on 
unabated. Attacks on person and prop- 
erty were carried on with virtual im- 
punity, owing to the effectiveness of the 
Sinn Fein organization. The policy of 
besieging and burning police barracks 
scattered in isolated parts of Ireland was 
pursued systematically through May, and 
was invariably attended with success. 

The British Government, on its part, 
gave no sign of weakening and mani- 
fested its determination to fight fire with 
fire. Repeated Government raids on the 
homes and haunts of Sinn Feiners were 
carried out in Ireland, netting consider- 
able numbers of prisoners, who were 
placed in the prisons of Dublin (Mount- 
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SEARCHING A CART FOR ARMS AND HAND GRENADES IN ONE OF THE STREETS OF DUBLIN 
(@ International) 


joy Prison), Belfast and London (Worm- 
wood Scrubbs Prison). Wherever con- 
fined the Irish nationalists adopted the 
tactics of the hunger strike, which they 
carried to such extremes that for the 
Government it became a question either 
of liberation or of permitting deaths to 
occur. Many hungar strikers gained 
freedom through this device. 

The most sensational of these strikes 
was that of some 150 political prisoners 
in Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, London. 
Demonstrations by vast throngs, esti- 
mated at from 5,000 to 10,000 people of 
both sexes, occurred on April 26. They 
were attended by scenes of great emo- 
tional stress, owing to the report that 
several of the Irish prisoners were in a 
dying condition from lack of food. The 
surging throng, singing Irish songs and 
waving Sinn Fein flags, was kept in 
check by police and military. Newspa- 
per flares were lighted, and communica- 
tion was established with the prisoners, 
crowded in the prison windows, by means 
of megaphones. A priest recited the 
“Rosary” in Celtic, while the crowd 
knelt on the wet grass. Demonstrations 
and counterdemonstrations occurred on 
the following days. Serious develop- 


ments occurred on April 29, when mount- 
ed policemen were obliged to charge the 
rioting mob of Sinn Feiners and Loyal- 
ists. On April 30 Irish “ stalwarts ” 
appeared, wearing steel helmets and oc- 
cupying front positions, bending all their 
energies to the protection particularly of 
the Sinn Fein women, large numbers of 
whom appeared in the crowd. Mean- 
while the men within carried on their 
hunger strike; several were at death’s 
door. Declaring then that it was unwill- 
ing to make martyrs of these men, the 
Government released them in batches un- 
til all were liberated. 

One delegation of Irish Loyalists from 
Southern Ireland, toward the middle, and 
another toward the end of April, de- 
picted the conditions prevailing through- 
out Ireland as little less than appalling. 
Anarchy and barbarism, they declared, 
were the order of the day. Discussions 
of the Irish situation in Parliament in- 
dicated that the seriousness of the ques- 
tion was thoroughly realized. Mr. Bonar 
Law, the Government spokesman, on 
April 27 announced that the Irish Gov- 
ernment had been instructed to prepare 
a report on the conditions in Ireland. 
Lord Robert Cecil at this session spoke 
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in strong condemnation of the vacillat- 
ing nature of the Government’s policy. 
Law in Ireland, he declared, no longer 
existed. There had been sixteen mur- 
ders committed within three weeks, and 
the mu-der record was steadily rising. 

The Irish disorders showed signs of 
crisis around the middle of May. Ina 
sing'e night (May 12-13) no fewer than 
fifty police barracks were attacked by 
armed bands of Sinn Feiners, captured 
after pitched battles, and many of them 
burned to the ground. A score of in- 
come tax offices were also raided and 
all papers destroyed. New attacks oc- 
curred the following day. 


A new system of treating Irish politi- 
cal prisoners through a special judiciary 
body was adopted by the Government, 
and new measures of control by military 
action decided on. The policy advocated 
by General Sir Nevil Macready, com- 
mander of the Government forces in Ire- 
land, was that of closer co-operation be- 
tween the police and the military. Gen- 
eral Macready favored the establishment 
of military posts in isolated districts 
where police barracks had been aban- 
doned or burned «own. Soldiers were 
being used instead of police in the first 
two weeks of May for patrol work and 
for checking the land agitationists. Cav- 
alry was being employed to prevent fur- 
ther cattle driving, and in some of the 
western towns, where disorders had been 
most prevalent, cavalry contingents had 
been permanently quartered. No evi- 
dence of a reported dissension between 
Lord French, General Macready and Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, the new Irish Secre- 
tary, had been perceptible. Lord Birken- 
head, the Lord High Chancellor, on May 
13 declared that the Irish police would 
be protected in their “heroic work” by 
the armed forces of the Crown. 

Debate of the Home Rule bill, which 
had passed its second reading at the end 
of March, continued through April and 
May. In these discussions the Govern- 
ment made clearly manifest.its determi- 
nation not to abandon the bill, though it 
was admitted on April 22 that conces- 
sions in respect to Irish control of cus- 
toms were being planned. The Irish Na- 
tionalist members on May 1 repeated 
their refusal to take part in further dis- 
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cussions of the bill. A plea made by 
Mr. Asquith at the session of May 10 in 
favor of a single Irish Parliament was 
voted down decisively. 


Mr. Lloyd George, on his return from 
the San Remo Conference, April 30, at 
once took up the Irish question, confer- 
ring with Mr. Bonar Law, Lord French 
and Lord Lieutenant Sir H. G. Denis 
Henry in London. 


Some eighty-seven members of the 
United States House of Representatives 
on April 15 made a formal protest to 
Secretary of State Colby against the 
British treatment of Ireland. A memo- 
randum was sent on May 4 to the Brit- 
ish Government, signed by eighty-eight 
Congressmen, embodying a similar pro- 
test. This memorandum was commented 
on by the London press with resentment. 
Irish-American feeling was also shown 
on May 6 at the Democratic State Con- 
vention held in Providence, R. I., when 
the Sinn Fein organization was approved 
and the project of an Irish republic eu- 
logized. 


SCOTLAND 


A bill providing home rule for Scot- 
land passed its second reading in Parlia- 
ment on April 16. The author and de- 
fender of the bill was Robert Munro, 
Secretary of State for Scotland. Its an- 
nounced object was to create a Scots 
Legislature to deal with purely Scottish 
interests. The debate following the read- 
ing showed a strong current of opinion 
against it as unnecessary, and above all 
inopportune. The House rose without 
coming to a vote, and the issue of the 
debate was left in doubt. 


CANADA 


Announcement of the completion of 


arrangements whereby a_ diplomatic 
representative of Canada will be sta- 
tioned at Washington was simultane- 
ously made in the British and Cana- 
dian Houses of Commons on May 10. 
The official announcement appears on 
Page 544 of this magazine. 

For the Liberal opposition the Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, the leader, asked that 
all the papers relative to the matter be 
brought before the House as early as 
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possible, which was promised. Mr. King 
expressed surprise that “the whole 
transaction is finally settled by the Brit- 
ish Government, the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the United States Government, 
and this Parliament has had no oppor- 
tunity of giving any consideration to the 
question in its far-reaching, interimperial 
and international relations.” This is a 
feeling that seems to be shared by a 
good many of the newspapers, which ex- 
press the hope that now that the Pre- 
mier, Sir Robert Borden, has returned to 
Ottawa after a prolonged absence. in 
search of renewed health, there will be a 
full and frank explanation of all the rea- 
sons for the step, and of the attitude that 
Canadian Ministers propose to take in 
respect to a number of questions relative 
to the constitutional relationships of the 
British Empire, which are to be dis- 
cussed at a conference to be held in 
London, The Toronto World remarks in 
its discussion of the decision to send a 
representative to Washington: “ Nothing 
seems plainer than that, without the ad- 
vice or knowledge of Parliament, there 
is being set up at Washington a sort of 
diplomatic entity that is neither fish, 
flesh, fowl nor good red herring. But it 
is said to be an authentic portion of Ca- 
nadian nationality.” 

Assent having been given by the Gov- 
ernor General to the necessary legisla- 
tion passed by the Commons and the 
Senate, the Grand Trunk Railway has 
become Canada’s property and part of 
the publicly owned Canadian National 
Railway system. The country is now in 
possession of some 22,000 miles of rail- 
road on the former privately owned sec- 
tions, of which there are large deficits 
to be faced, an estimate for the year 
putting the aggregate as high as $47,- 
000,000. The Government and its ad- 
visers nevertheless hold to the opinion 
that with proper management the sys- 
tem can be made to pay, and a good deal 
of rolling stock and equipment has been 
ordered. It is intimated that the rates 
on the lines will be increased. This could 
not well be done without granting simi- 
lar rights to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which will be the only rival to the 
Government system. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, In- 
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spector General of the Canadian Militia, 
has resigned to accept the principalship 
of McGill University of Montreal, which 
had been tentatively accepted by Sir 
Auckland Geddes, who later became Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Washington. The an- 
nouncement was reecived in Canada with 
profound interest. The incident is unique 
in the annals of the country. General 
Currie, who is six feet four inches in 
height and built in proportion, is a native 
Canadian. He went to the World War in 
command of a regiment and became com- 
mander of the Canadian corps, directing 
its most striking offensives. On his re- 
turn he reorganized the Canadian milita, 
which had formed the nucleus of the 
Canadian corps, and was made Inspector 
General. The General, who has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from McGill, is not a university man. 
Educational circles in particular are 
watching McGill’s experiment keenly. 

At this writing it would appear that. 
the Federal Government has no inten- 
tion of taking any action in respect to 
racing and race track gambling, which 
was recently the subject of an exhaustive 
inquiry by a specially appointed Com- 
missioner, Dr. Rutherford. The Farmer- 
Labor Government of Ontario is appar- 
ently convinced that nothing may be 
expected from the Federal authorities 
this year and is taking action itself to 
get more revenue from race track license 
fees, this being a matter coming under 
its jurisdiction, while gambling is not. 

Several thousand Mennonite settlers in 
Saskatchewan, dissatisfied with the at- 
tempts of the Provincial Government to 
get them to send their children to the 
provincial schools, are threatening to 
emigrate in a body to Missouri, which 
State they claim has offered them the 
rights and privileges they were assured 
they would be allowed to enjoy in per- 
petuity on coming to Canada years ago. 
Chief of these is instruction of their 
young in private schools under the direc- 
tion of their Bishops and in the German 
language. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia is knitting closer her bonds 
with the British Empire through her 
new tariff, which provides for three sets 
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of rates—the British preferential, to be 
applied to imports from the United 
Kingdom; the intermediate, to be grant- 
ed upon conclusion of reciprocity treaties, 
and the general rates, to be applied to 
all countries not entitled to either of the 
other tariffs. It is stated unofficially 
that preferential treatment will be with- 
held from British dominions with a lower 
economic standard than that of Austra- 
lia. In general the difference betwcen 
the general and the preferential tariff 
is 10 per cent. ad valorem, and between 
the intermediate and the other two 5 per 
cent. The new tariff is far more prc- 
tective than its predecessor, one of its 
announced objects, as stated by the 
Prime Minister, being “ to protect indus- 
tries born during the war and to encour- 
age others that are desirable and will 
diversify and extend existing ones.” 

Australia last November restricted the 
importation of a number of articles, with 
a view to giving them additional protec- 
tion pending the preparation of the new 
tariff. These restrictions were with- 
drawn on May 13. 


Several Australian shipping firms are 
planning to build a huge coal and oil 
bunkering depot in Sydney for the rapid 


supply of fuel to ships. Steps are also 
being taken to convert most of the Aus- 
tralian passenger steamers into oil 
burners. Experts of the Anglo-Persian 
Company are busy seeking new sources 
of oil in Papua, for which the Australian 
Government is granting authorization. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed the Labor bill in favor of intro- 
ducing the initiative and referendum in 
Australia. 

With the view to assist Australia’s 
trade and industry the Government has 
established a Board of Trade, a Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry and an Ad- 
visory Council of Science and Industry. 

There are fears in Australia of a wheat 
shortage next year owing to the bad 
season and the necessity of exporting to 
Great Britain wheat already contracted 
for. Steps to remedy this situation, as 
well as the wool shortage, proved un- 
successful. 

Like the wheat harvest and also the 
wool clip, the mineral output of New 
South Wales is expected to show con- 
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siderable decrease, mainly owing to the 
drought. Many mines were forced to 
shut down. 

Queensland is resorting to chlorine gas 
as used in the war to rid its pasture 
lands of the prickly pear or cactus, which 
originally came from the United States, 
being intended for use as a natural 
hedge. More than 20,000,000 acres are 
now infested with the noxious growth. 

An All-Australia Peace Exhibition has 
just been opened at Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, which is the most comprehensive 
display of its kind ever held in Australia. 
Goods from the various States are on 
view, and the collection gives a good idea 
of the industrial progress made by the 
Commonwealth. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Lord Jellicoe’s appointment to be 
Governor General of New Zealand in 
succession to the Earl of Liverpool, 
whose term was extended to cover the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to the islands, is 
especially pleasing to New Zealanders, 
who remember his two months’ tour last 
year and his recommendations for an in- 
crease in the Australian and New Zea- 
land Navies. This was followed by Great 
Britain’s gift of a number of warships, 
of course not entirely disinterested, for 
in ‘case of war the empire would have 
to depend largely upon the New Zealand 
Navy for the defense of her trade and 
commerce in the South Pacific. 

The National Defense League recently 
organized in New Zealand is another 
notice to the world of the unity of the 
empire. General Russell, President of 
the league, has issued a statement of its 
policy in which he points out that the 
world’s storm centre is moving eastward 
and that New Zealand as an outpost of 
the white race must prepare for outpost 
duty. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales co- 
incided with a railroad strike, but it was 
represented to him that there would be 
no difficulty in finding crews to take 
his train on its tour, although the people 
in general were deprived by the strike 
of railway accommodation. “ Then,” said 
the Prince, “I will not ride either, for I 
am one of the people ”—a remark which 
assured him a hearty reception wherever 
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he went, especially at Auckland, Welling- 
ton and Nelson. At Rotorua there was 
a picturesque celebration arranged by 
Maori tribesmen, formerly enemies of 
the British. 


Another recent visitor to New Zealand 
has been Theodore E. Burton, once 
United States Senator from Ohio, who 
says he was surprised and amazed “ at 
numerous manifestations of unfriendli- 
ness to the United States.” A New Zea- 
land newspaper, commenting on his 
statement, says that the people of the 
country cannot be charged with being 
unfriendly in a general sense, but admits 
they have been alarmed by the threat 
they see in the Webb act. This measure, 
the paper adds, is being interpreted there 
to mean that American manufacturers 
and exporters are being encouraged to 
capture foreign trade by trust methods, 
such as underselling competitors for the 
purpose of gaining a footing and using 
freely every device of monopolistic trad- 
ing, which, if practiced in America, 
would be punished as criminal. 


EGYPT 


Great Britain has officially recog- 
nized as heir apparent to the throne 
of Egypt Sultan Fuad’s infant son, 
Prince Faruk, now about three months 
old. The British thus far, however, have 
not succeeded in conciliating the masses 
of the people. Conspiracies and assas- 
sinations continue. Two British orderlies 
were shot and wounded, and these at- 
tempts at assassination were followed 
on May 6 by the murder of a Lieutenant 
by four “ Young Egyptians” in one of 
the main thoroughfares of Cairo. A 
bomb was thrown at Hussein Darviche, 
Minister of Public Works, as he was re- 
turning home from his office in Cairo 
on May 8, but he was unhurt. A student 
standing near by was-mortally wounded 
and died the next day. 


A serious railway accident to the 
express train from Vienna to Berlin 
recently drew attention to one source 
whence the “ Young Egyptians” are re- 
cruited. Among the killed and badly 
wounded were a large number of Egyp- 
tian students. Investigation showed that 
the Nationalists in Egypt had arranged 
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with the German reactionaries to have 
sent to Berlin all those Egyptian stu- 
dents who formerly were sent to Vienna, 
Geneva, Paris or English universities. 
At Berlin such students were placed in 
charge of Abdul Aziz Shavish, a Turkish 
official conspicuous for his enmity to the 
Allies. 


Aside from politics, Egypt has been 
prospering as never before. Egypt’s 
revenue receipts for the fiscal year 1919- 
1920 have been so large that instead of 
an expected deficit of $7,750,000 there 
will be a surplus of $15,000,000. Illiter- 
ate natives have made thousands of 
pounds and mortgage loans have been 
reduced from $200,000,000 to $140,000,- 
000. The production of cotton was stim- 
ulated greatly by the war and Egypt 
built up a large favorable trade balance. 
One reason why food is so dear in Egypt 
is that farmers have been rooting up 
cereals to plant cotton. General Allenby 
has issued orders that cultivators doing 
this shall be fined £100 an acre and a 
restriction of the cotton area for 1921 
is under consideration. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


General Smuts in South Africa on May 
17 was still holding his own in Parliament 
with his meagre coalition majority. The 
Prime Mnuinister proposed to General 
Hertzog, leader of the Nationalist or 
Separatist party, that they should sink 
their differences and a “best man gov- 
ernment” be formed. General Hertzog 
made the counterproposition that a Pre- 
mier should be appointed by a majority 
of the co-operating members in the 
House of Assembly and that the co- 
operation should be limited to the two 
parties, nothing to be done in Parlia- 
ment to promote or counteract the seces- 
sion movement. This proposal General 
Smuts rejected as unworkable, saying 
that it would have the appearance of an 
anti-British combination and a return to 
that racial policy which South Africa 
had outgrown. Meanwhile the Assem- 
bly has voted for the extension of the 
franchise to women. 


One of the best indications of the 
progress of South Africa along indus- 
trial lines is the amalgamation of the 
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Pretoria Iron Mines with the Union 
Steel Corporation. Plans have been 
adopted for the erection of new blast 
furnaces, fully equipped, with coke evens 
and with a by-product recovery plant, so 
that tar, sulphate of ammonia and benzol 
will be produced. Steel furnaces will be 
installed and, in fact, the company will 
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be able to provide everything that can 
be used in the way of iron and steel. 

There is no shortage of sugar in 
South Africa. The result of the crush- 
ing season in Natal shows the greatest 
output so far recorded, about 185,000 
tons of manufactured sugar, compared 
with 155,000 last year. 


The Latin Nations of Europe 


Cabinet Changes in Italy and Spain 


FRANCE 


SIDE from paramount international 
issues, which are described else- 
where, the most important event 

for France was a series of strikes in 
nearly every department of industry, 
from mining to transportation. The Bol- 
shevist leaders, beginning with May 1 
for a great general strike, launched sev- 
eral waves of attack against the so-called 
“ capitalist ” Government. 

Few unions responded to the call for a 
walkout on May 1, except as a matter of 
demonstration in the principal cities, and 
in Paris three persons were killed owing 
to an attack on students who had at- 
tempted to keep the bus lines running. 
Then the General Federation, at the re- 
quest of the extremists of the Railway 
Federation, called a general strike for 
May 8. This was responded to by 20 per 
cent. of the railway workers and the 
sailors and dockmen at Marseilles and 
Havre. On May 6 this strike extended 
to the metal workers of the Department 
of the Seine. So the strikes gradually 
spread, in some cases only amounting 
to one or two days of demonstration, 
with no claims against employers, but 
all with the aim of attaining the over- 
throw of the Government and the estab- 
lishment of an administration controlled 
by the proletariat. 

On May 11 the Government announced 
its determination to dissolve the General 
Federation of Labor by virtue of Arti- 
cles III., V. and IX. of the law of March 
28, 1884, which lays down the exclusive 
rights of syndicates and unions to mere 


study of the defense of their economic in- 
terests. With this threat no more unions 
obeyed the dictates of the General Fed- 
eration, and by May 16 the Government 
looked for normal conditions within a 
few days. Meanwhile, the activities of 
the extremists, growing more and more 
unpopular with the general public, had 
cost the country some $20,000,000 in prod- 
ucts and the workers little less in wages. 


The stories of alleged atrocities prac- 
ticed by the French black troops at 
Frankfort, which originally appeared in 
the London labor organ, The Daily Her- 
ald, reached Berlin in the first week in 
May, and were set forth as truth by 
their own discovery in the Socialist Vor- 
waerts and other papers. On May 8 Pre- 
mier Millerand made a formal denial of 
the allegations, which had meanwhile 
obtained the support of the German Gov- 
ernment; he added that all black troops 
had been withdrawn from the occupied 
Rhine zone. The General Staff completed 
its plans to keep a standing army of 700,- 
000 men until Germany should have ex- 
ecuted the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 


The tension produced by the Govern- 
ment’s announcement that France was 
absolutely dependent upon Germany for 
potash, iron, coke and textiles was re- 
lieved by the discovery of extensive phos- 
phate deposits as well as oil fields in 
French Morocco. 

On April 23 the Chamber adopted an 
amendment to the new tax bill taxing 
business transfers, which, it was said, 
would produce a revenue of 5,000,000,000 
francs per annum, 
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WHEN A NEW AMBASSADOR ARRIVES IN SPAIN THE KING’S CARRIAGES ARE PLACED 


AT HIS DISPOSAL. 


IN THIS PICTURE THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR IS ABOUT TO PRESENT 


HIS CREDENTIALS AT THE SPANISH COURT 
(@ International) 


SPAIN 


On May 4 Eduardo Dato, former Pre- 
mier and Liberal leader, was invited to 
form a new Cabinet by King Alfonso, 
which he did as follows, with himself as 
Premier and with the portfolios of War 
and Navy, for the first time, in civilian 
hands: 


Marquis de Lema 
Montijo Justice. 
Francisco Bergamin Interior. 
Count de Bugallal........ Finance. 

José Chacon... ..cccccccces Marine. 

Abilio Calderon Public Works. 


Foreign Affairs. 


No unusual incident had led to the res- 
ignation of the Salazar Coalition Cabinet, 
which had retired on April 28; it had 
merely completed its task by passing the 
budget by a large majority in both Cham- 
bers. But all parties attached great im- 
portance to the period which followed, as 
it was felt that, unless a homogeneous 
Government were quickly formed, the 
King might exercise his prerogative in 
the unusual circumstances. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Cortes the leaders freely expressed them- 
selves in words which are usually said to 


the King in private, so as to reassure 
the public if not his Majesty. The Con- 
servatives declared themselves united and 
ready to assume office; so did the Lib- 
erals; the Reformists promised a demo- 
cratic program, but declined to support 
a Liberal Government. The Radical Re- 
publicans, by the voice of Sefior Lerroux, 
declared themselves tired of maintaining 
an isolated Opposition, and expressed 
themselves ready to support any pro- 
gram “without furling the Republican 
flag, and so usefully that the King would 
come to us without bitterness.” It was 
Senor Lerroux who said this, and he 
added significantly: 
Who can say, if, some day, interposing 
myself between your impotency and an- 
archy, I will not be the means, through 
the medium of a republic, of saving Spain? 
There had been turbulent scenes in the 
Spanish Cortes on April 20. Then, as 
just twelve months before, the Deputies 
of the prosperous Basque provinces were 
reproaching the Government with having 
tried to curb their prosperity for the 
benefit of drowsy Andalusia; those of 
Catalonia still demanded political au- 
tonomy; the Government was still pre- 
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senting projects to curb the Employers’ 
Association on one hand and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor on the other; 
the budget was still being debated; the 
censor was still active. 


The usual number of strikes occurred, 
suddenly begun and as suddenly ended, 
all apparently without any political or 
economic reason. From April 27 until 
April 30 a strike tied up Saragossa, fol- 
lowed by the arrest of fifteen leaders; 
on May 2 in Valencia the same thing. was 
repeated, with the arrest of sixty-five 
Syndicalists and the wounding of three 
by the new Security Police. 

In the political field the Spanish So- 
cialists definitely split on April 25, divid- 
ing just as they had done in other coun- 
tries between Communists, who demand 
the introduction of Soviet forms of Gov- 
ernment, and Moderates, who follow the 
old political lines. On May 9 the Gov- 
ernment was strengthened by the an- 
nouncement that Premier Dato’s Cabinet 
would enjoy the support of the groups 
of the Conservative Party headed by for- 
mer Premier Maura and Juan Enrique 
Cierva, despite the fact that the Minis- 
try is made up solely from the members 
of the Liberal Conservative group. Then 
both leaders published manifestoes, de- 
claring that they and their followers 
would do everything in their power to 
further the Premier’s efforts to preserve 
public order, and would also aid him in 
constructive legislation. 


On May 7 the old wireless service be- 
tween Jaén and Nauen, near Berlin, 
which so well served German propaganda 
during the war, was re-established for 
commercial purposes. 


By the law of July, 1918, the press was 
to receive Government financial aid on 
account of the rising price of paper. El 
Sol, a Liberal organ, alone declined to 
avail itself of the privilege. In a recent 
speech in the Cortes Sefior Prieto dem- 
onstrated what such a system was cost- 
ing the taxpayers, who, however, could 
still buy papers of six or ten pages at 
the old prices of one or two cents a copy. 
It was charged that the constantly aug- 
menting price of print paper was due to 
the fact that the monopoly of manufac- 
ture was held by La Papelera, which had 
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found it profitable to’export much paper. 
Bills were introduced to lower the duty 
on imported paper, on the one hand, and 
to place a qualified embargo on exporting 
the home product, on the other. 

Spain, which already had a Beggars’ 
Court, opened its first Children’s Court 
at Bilbao May 10. 


The press took up the Socialist pro- 
posal for the State to purchase the hunt- 
ing lands of the grandees and turn them 
over to the poor for cultivation on the 
co-operative plan. 


PORTUGAL 


In Portugal Colonel Baptista’s Cab- 
inet, which had rapidly become known 
as the “ Government of conciliation,” is- 
sued a general amnesty in a firm, un- 
compromising proclamation. A _ letter 
from former King Manoel congratulating 
the Government, but advising it to go 
further, was circulated. In the 115 
months of Republican rule there had been 
366 Governments. The time had come to 
call a halt. Manoel wrote from his exile 
in England: 


Were all, Royalists and Republicans 
alike, to renounce a little of their narrow- 
ness and frankly meet on the common 
ground of suppressing international agi- 
tators and co-operating with Great Brit- 
ain in her sincere desire to see Portugal 
and Portuguese trade flourishing and sta- 
ble, who knows to what heights Portu- - 
gal’s fortunes might not yet soar? 

And if it is said that this wish is not 
altogether disinterested, so much the bet- 
ter for Portugal, because that co-opera~ 
tion is the best in which both sides are 
the gainers. The British Empire is giving 
Portugal a great opportunity to realize 
her share in the victory of the war. She 
may never have such another. 


ITALY 


By a snap vote on a question of posts 
and telegraphs on May 11, in which 


the Catholics joined the Socialists 
against the Government, Signor Nitti, 
who had succeeded Orlando in June, 1919, 
was defeated by 193 to 112, and at once 
resigned with his colleagues. Following 
the adverse vote, Signor Nitti, who was 
not only Premier but also Minister of 
the Interior, made a motion to adjourn 
the Chamber until the Ministerial crisis 
had been adjusted. This motion was 
adopted by a vote of 225 to 126. 
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Signor Nitti received the mandate of 
the King and the Chamber last Summer 
in the hope that he would be able to 
adjust the Adriatic problem and bring 
order out of the chaotic economic in- 
ternal conditions. The November gen- 
eral elections complicated his position, 
for then the new Catholic Party, the 
Partito Popolare, came into existence 
with 101 seats out of a total of 508, and 
the Socialists, owing to the apathy of 
the bourgeoisie, made great gains, reg- 
istering 156 Deputies. 

By the reconstruction of his Cabinet 
in March Signor Nitti had hoped to give 
portfolios to both Catholics and So- 
cialists, and so count on the support of 
both these organized parties, as he had 
little to hope from the usual Government 
factions—Liberals, Radicals, Constitu- 
tionalists, Reformers and Nationalists— 
who were hopelessly divided among 
themselves. But no Catholic and no 
Socialist would enter his Cabinet. 

Early in April the Popular, or Cath- 
olic, Party held a convention at Naples, 
and while the majority under Signor 
Meda voted to support the Government, 
the minority, led by Signor Miglioli, 
voted to support the Socialists on certain 
economic questions. The Socialists also 
held a convention at Bologna, where the 
Government was denounced for not 
hastening the re-establishment of rela- 
tions with Russia. 

Thus the Nitti Government, the Pre- 
mier being able to count on neither of 
the parties which held the balance of 
power, was doomed to defeat, and even 
as early as May 6 the press began to 
speculate on its successor. Signor Nitti 
himself favored the Catholic leader, 
Meda, who had, but not with a Catholic 
mandate, been Minister of Finance in the 
short-lived Bosselli Cabinet. The return 
of Giolitti with an official Socialist back- 
ing was also spoken of, as was that of 
Tittoni, who could control a Catholic 
majority and some of the factions of the 
lesser parties. Meanwhile, both the So- 
cialists and the Catholics formulated 
programs of internal reforms, some of 
the items of which were identical, such 
as peasant ownership of land and free 
schools. Finally, on May 17, Signor 
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Nitti himself accepted the King’s invita- 
tion to form a new Ministry after his 
Majesty had conferred with former Pre- 
miers Tittoni and Orlando. 


Italy’s crying need was still coal. 
Though she received 73,000,000 tons from 
England in 1913, she only got 35,000,000 
tons in 1919, while her home consump- 
tion was 20,000,000 greater than in 1913. 
In his latest report to Washington the 
American Trade Commissioner, H. C. 
MacLaren, particularly emphasized this 
point. He also showed the country’s need 
for her industries of iron, textile ma- 
terials, and cellulose. On the other hand, 
he showed that the trade balance re- 
vealed improvement. 


THE VATICAN 


By an impressive ceremony unequaled 
for magnificence in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and rendered 
unusually spectacular by electrical de- 
vices of lighting, Pope Benedict XV. 
completed the canonization Joan of 
Are at St. Peter’s, Rome, on Sunday, 
May 16. Regarded as either a sorceress 
or a hysteric for nearly five hundred 
years abroad, but in France as a national 
heroine, whether as hysteric or a mys- 
tical virgin with an actual message from 
heaven, the Maid of Orleans finally 
achieved beatification and canonization 
through the following chronology—frem 
peasant girl of Domremy, savior of 
France, a martyr of the Church and for 
centuries the dismay of philosophers, his- 
torians and theologians: 

Born of devout peasant parents in the vil- 

lage of Domremy, Jan. 6, 1412. 
First heard the ‘‘ voices’’ imparting her 
career, 1425. 

Declared her mission to save France 
from the English, May 28, 1428. 

Iintered the town of Orleans, besieged by 
the English, April 29, 1429. 

Raised the siege of Orleans, May 8, 1429. 

Defeated the English Army at Patay, 
June 18, 1429. 

Present at the Dauphin’s coronation at 
Rheims and saluted him as King as 
she had promised, July 17, 1429. 

Ignoring her ‘‘ voices,’’ which bade her go 
home, she continued to fight the Ens- 
lish invaders until captured by the 
Burgundians at Compiégne, May 24, 
1430. 

Sold by John of Luxembourg to the 
English for $12,000, November, 1430. 
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Burnt at the stake in the market place at 
Rouen after a long trial conducted by 
the Bishop of Beauvais and the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Paris, May 
30, 1481. 

Vindicated at Rouen by orders of Pope 
Calixtus III., 1456. 

Michelet’s ‘‘ History of France ”’ rehabili- 
tated her in the eyes of scholars and 
began a revival of her memory which 
has lasted until today, 1841. 

Her statue inaugurated at Orleans, Sept. 
13, 1851. 

The 435th anniversary of her deliverance 
of Orleans celebrated, May 14, 1865. 
Anniversary of her death celebrated 
throughout France, May 30, 1878. 
The Roman Curia took up her claims to 
canonization, 1875. 
Declared ‘‘ venerable ”’ 

1902. 

Her beatification approved by Leo XIII., 
Jan. 27, 1894. 

Her canonization proposed, 
1903. 

Ceremony of beatification begun in Rome, 
Jan. 6, 1904. 

Beatification completed at St. 
Rome, April 18, 1909. 

Canonization completed at St. 
May 16, 1920. 


by the Church, 


February, 


Peter's, 


Peter’s, 


At the ceremony in St. Peter’s Diego 
von Bergen, the new German Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, made his first of- 
ficial reappearance in the Eternal City. 
Hitherto he had been the Prussian Min- 
ister to the Holy See, a post suppressed 
in April. The Bavarian Legation, how- 
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ever, was maintained at the Vatican, as 
was also the Nunciature at Munich. 

At no time since the Papacy was de- 
prived of its temporal power and secular 
sovereignty in 1870 had the Vatican been 
able to boast of such a large Corps 
Diplomatique. An Ambassador from 
France is expected, and, aside from the 
German Ambassador and the Bavarian 
Minister, there were representatives 
from Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Jugoslavia, Nicaragua, Peru, Po- 
land, Portugal, Russia, the Ukraine, 
Venezuela, China and Japan. 


SWITZERLAND 


On May 15-16 Switzerland, by refer- 
endum, voted in favor of accepting mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. The 
vote of the Cantons, or States, was 11.50 
for and 10.50 against; the popular vote, 
400,000 to 300,000. For the League the 
greatest majority was polled in Vaud— 
61,000 against 4,000. The German-speak- 
ing Cantons polled a majority of 10,000 
against the League. 

The Tenth Congress of the Second In- 
ternational, the Socialist organization 
against direct action and government by 
Soviet unless reached by parliamentary 
means, will meet at Geneva on July 31. 


Radicalism Defeated in Denmark 


DENMARK 


HE results of the election of the new 
Danish Folkething (lower house of 
the Rigsdag), held April 26, show 

that the constitutional crisis in March, 
springing from King Christian’s dismiss- 
al of the Zahle Ministry, was mostly 
mere sound and fury, signifying nothing 
except a noisy minority. Communistic 
socialism has signally failed to.gain a 
foothold in Denmark, as it has in the 
other Scandinavian countries. 

Out of 1,022,870 votes cast, only 3,807 
were polled by the Danish “ Left So- 
cialists,’” comprising all the Syndicalist, 
Communist and Bolshevist elements. The 
votaries of Lenin and Trotzky thus made 
a showing of about one-third of 1 per 


cent. of all the Danish voters. They 
elected no members. Election day 
passed without disturbance, even in Co- 
penhagen, where the demonstrations fol- 
lowing the dismissal of the Zahle Cab- 
inet were largely confined. They had 
not affected the Stock Exchange, and in- 
dustrial conditions became normal 
throughout the country in a few days. 
The shipping strike was broken by the 
Danish seafaring farmers. 

When the Rigsdag was convened it 
took only forty-eight hours to agree on 
the new Danish election law, which it 
passed on April 11. This law conforms 
with the amended Constitution of 1915. 
It fixes the number of the Folkething 
members at 140, who are elected by a 
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dual method combining the proportional 
representation method, which Denmark 
adopted in 1855, with the single-member 
district method, which has always been 
used in the United States. The same 
method was used, by way o* experiment, 
in the Folkething election of 1918, to the 
distinct advantage of the conservative 
and moderate elements. The recent elec- 
tion and the one of 1918 compare as fol- 
lows: 
Votes. Seats. Votes.Seats. 
1920. 1920 1918. 1918. 

Left Party .......350,407 48 271,879 45 
Conservative Peo- 

ple’s Party. ...<: 201,031 28 
Social Democratic 

POPE cic icksces see 4° 
Radical Left Party.122,144 1 
Tradesmen’s Party 29,279 


167,865 22 


262,796 39 
195,159 33 
11,934 1 

In the recent election, besides the fore- 
going, the “Free Social Democratic 
Party,” formed by M. Marott, the So- 
cialist editor, and favoring the annexa- 
tion or internationalization of Flensburg, 
polled 7,255 votes; and the new “Cen- 
trum” Party, formed by the conserva- 
tive Professor Birck, and opposed to the 
annexation or internationalization of 
Flensburg, polled 9,055 votes. Neither 
of these parties, nor the “ Left Socialists, 
succeeded in electing any members. The 
“ Reds ” lost fifteen seats. 


In the new Folkething the former Gov- 
ernment parties (the Radical Left and 
the Social Democratic Parties) have only 
fifty-nine of the 140 members, whereas 
the former opposition parties (the Left 
and the Conservative People’s Parties 
and the Conservative Tradesmen’s 
Party) have eighty members. 


The Liberal leader, N. Neergaard, 
heads the new Cabinet as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance. Of the Friis 
Provisional Cabinet only the Foreign 
Minister, Harald Scavenius, former Dan- 
ish Minister to Russia, is retained. I. C. 
Christensen, former Premier and leader 
of the Left Party, is Minister of Church 
Affairs. The other Cabinet members are: 
Sigurd Berg, interior; Jacob Appel, edu- 
cation; Svenning Rytter, justice; M. N. 
Slebsager, traffic; Th. Madsen Mygdal, 
agriculture; Klaus Berntsen, defense, 
and Tyge Rothe, commerce. 


Danish land and sea forces occupied 
Northern Slesvig May 5, the first plebis- 





cite zone, which was won by Denmark in 
the voting on Feb. 10, the International 
Commission having determined the new 
Danish boundary in April. The redeemed 
Danish population at Hederslev, Téndern, 
and other centres made their advent a 
festive occasion, with great rejoicing. 


SWEDEN 


The Crown Princess of Sweden, wife 
of Prince Gustav Adolph, died in Stock- 
holm on May 1. She was a daughter of 
the Duke of Connaught, and before her 
marriage to the Crown Prince, who sur- 
vives her, with four sons and a daughter, 
she was Princess Margaret of Con- 
naught. The British royal family held 
memorial services for her in West- 
minster Abbey, May 18. 


A new marriage law was passed by 
both Chambers of the Swedish Riksdag 
on April 17, the general aim of which 
is to secure matrimonial equality for 
both sexes. By its provisions the hus-- 
band is deprived of personal guardian- 
ship over the wife and of legal right to 
dispose of his wife’s personal property. 
The wife can acquire property in her 
own right. If the husband owns the 
family home he cannot sell it over the 
children’s heads without the consent of 
the wife. If both parties to a marriage 
desire a divorce no court action is neces- 
sary; instead of bringing suit they have 
only to go and register before a Judge 
and the marriage is automatically dis- 
solved. No publicity is demanded. 


Hjalmar Branting, the Swedish Pre- 
mier, though heading the first Socialist 
Cabinet in Scandinavia, is pursuing a 
strictly conservative, legal program. He 
proposes to set up committees to inves- 
tigate the practicability of socializing 
certain branches of production and com- 
merce, looking toward industrial de- 
mocracy. He favors restoring trade re- 
lations with Russia, but announces his 
intention to wait upon the position of 
England, France and America. Any per- 
sons, as delegates from Russia, who are 
found guilty of incendiary propaganda 
will be deported. While he considers his 
Cabinet as representing especially the 
working classes, he holds that his Gov- 
ernment is for the whole people and not 
for a party. 
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HOLLAND 


Like most other nations, Holland is 
suffering from a lack of coal and is 
striving to get a supply from Germany. 
An agreement was announced at The 
Hague on May 11 according to which 
the Dutch were to credit Germany with 
60,000,000 guilders for the purchase of 
foodstuffs in exchange for coal. Ger- 
many agrees to buy 5,000 tons of wheat 
for 1,570,000 guilders, also large quan- 
tities of meat, herring, milk, cheese and 
jam. 


The Dutch are also buying up cheaply 
in Germany industrial plants with a view 
to turning an honest penny when ex- 
change improves. One large steel and 
iron concern has bought a big interest 
in the famous Phoenix Mining and 
Smelting Company of Horde, a concern 
capitalized at 106,000,000 marks, which 
controls and operates iron mines, smelt- 
ers, steel works and manufacturing 
plants. 

Holland, however, will not resume 
trade with Soviet Russia until the 
League of Nations acts. Eight Dutch 
steamship companies have combined to 
form the United Dutch Navigation Com- 
pany, the principal effort of the com- 
bination being directed to opening new 
lines to Australia, the Far East and 
Africa and to control trade routes to 
North and South America. The new 
company has a capital of 200,000,000 
guilders, and includes the Holland- 


America Line and the Royal Dutch 
Steamship Company. 

The former Kaiser has been more 
closely watched by the Dutch authorities 
since the Junker coup d’état of Dr. Kapp 
in Germany, and whenever he went from 
Amerongen to see his new home at 
Doorn, which was almost daily, he was 
always accompanied by a number of con- 
stables on bicycles. His walks at 
Amerongen were restricted to a few 
paths. The Dutch Government is taking 
no chances of his escape. He finally oc- 
cupied his new quarters at Doorn on 
Saturday, May 15. 

Holland has bought the small vicarage 
at Wieringen, the only available house 
on the island, and it has been assigned 
by royal decree “as a permanent resi- 
dence for the former Crown Prince of 
Germany.” These precautions are the 
result of negotiations with Great Britain, 
revealed in a note by Lloyd George pub- 
lished on April 27. 7 

A regular passenger and mail air 
service between Amsterdam and London 
was begun on May 17. The Royal Neth- 
erlands Aero Company contracted with a 
British company for a service three 
times a week. If successful, it will be 
the beginning of a network of services 
with Germany, Denmark and the whole 
of Northern Europe. The voyage, which 
is via Ostend and Calais, crossing the 
narrowest part of the Channel, takes 
three hours, and the passenger fare is 
$60. 


Belgium’s New Prosperity 
BELGIUM 


HAT Belgium has almost entirely re- 

covered from the ravages of war is 

the astonishing statement made in 
London by Emil Cammaerts, the famous 
Belgian historian. Antwerp, he said, is 
in almost pre-war condition. About 70 
per cent. of Belgium’s pre-war industrial 
output has been attained, and about 70 
per cent. of the machinery stolen by the 
Germans has been returned. Clothing, 
shoes and food are cheaper in Belgium 
than in the United States, even without 
considering the difference in exchange. 


Cutlery, however, is very much dearer. 
Coal mining and transportation are 
better off than before the war, the num- 
bers employed in the former industry 
being 104 per cent. and in the latter 107 
per cent. of those engaged in 1913. 

One of the chief problems confronting 
Belgium was the enormous amount of 
German paper marks in circulation. The 
Belgian Government has been gradually 
replacing them with her own currency 
and has signed a convention with Ger- 
many for their reimbursement on a very 
ingenious scheme which is expected to 
extinguish the debt in twenty years. The 





BELGIUM’S NEW PROSPERITY 





convention provides that in exchange for 
the sum of 5,500,000,000 marks with- 
drawn from circulation Germany will de- 
liver to Belgium forty Treasury bonds 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. from May, 


1921, of which eight bonds of 50,000,000 ° 


marks each are payable half-yearly from 
May 1, 1920, to Nov. 1, 1928; eight of 
100,000,000, due from May 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 1, 1927; eight of 150,000,000, due 
in the next four-year period; eight of 
200,000,000 ending in 1935, and eight of 
187,500,000 due from May 1, 1936, to 
Nov. 1, 1939. 

A Belgian mission headed by Emile 
Franqui, Minister of State, arrived in 
the United States early in May to obtain 
an extension of the $50,000,000 ac- 
ceptance credit loan maturing on June 
30, but bankers here say it cannot be re- 
newed owing to a ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board against such acceptances. 
It was stated that the loan would be paid 
at maturity and another floated. 

For the fortnight ending April 22 
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Brussels held an industrial fair, opened 
by Burgomaster Max, in the park op- 
posite the reyal palace and in the Palais 
d’Egmont. The displays amply demon- 
strated the country’s’ recuperative 
powers. There were 1,394 exhibitors, of 
whom 1,051 were Belgian, 201 French 
and 88 British. 

A bill giving women the right to vote 
in communal elections passed the Belgian 
Senate by. 60 to 33. 

Some difficulty occurred in the latter 
part of April in the occupied districts of 
Eupen and Malmedy, said to be en- 
gineered from Berlin. Among the dis- 
satisfied elements were the clergy, who 
wished to be under the archbishopric of 
Cologne, and other pro-Germans who de- 
manded a secret referendum as to their 
desire to see the whole or part of the 
territory remain German instead of a 
record in writing in accordance with 
Article 34 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Troops were sent to the district and. re- 
stored order, stopping an incipient strike. 


Critical Period for Germany 
A Month’s Checkered History 
GERMANY 


FTER the Kapp and labor revolts 
Germany turned mainly to a con- 
sideration of her financial and 

economic affairs. The Government en- 
deavored to strengthen its position, while 
the reactionaries and radicals vented 
their disappointment in threats of more 
trouble to come. Pomerania and East 
Prussia were still hotbeds of anti- 
republican conspiracy. In East Prussia 
the Junker families were establishing a 
feudal system of rule with an independ- 
ent Hohenzollern grand duchy as their 
immediate aim. Considerable easement 
of the situation in the French occupation 
followed the withdrawal of the 37th 
Division from Frankfort to Wiesbaden. 
For the first time in history a Hohen- 
zollern Prince occupied the defendant’s 
bench in a criminal court when, on April 
16, Prince Joachim Albrecht, Baron von 
Platen and Prince Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg were charged with having attacked 


members of the French Commission in 
the Hotel Adlon, the action which precip- 
itated the Kapp revolt. A quick trial 
resulted in the three defendants being 
fined 500, 300 and 1,000 marks re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Wolfgang Kapp, leader of the 
March revolt, who had fled by airplane 
to Sweden, was arrested at Soedertilge 
on April 16, but was allowed to stay at 
a hotel in Stockholm and move about the 
city in the custody of detectives. He 
promised, if permitted to remain in 
Sweden, to devote his time to scientific 
research; but in the event of his being 
deported he asked the Swedish Govern- 
ment for a passport by way of Holland, 
Belgium and France to Switzerland. 

The first specified list of forty-six 
German war culprits to be arraigned in 
the Leipsic Supreme Court at the behest 
of the Allies was announced on May 12. 
The accused ranged from an army corps 
commander to a simple private. Promi- 
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nent among those included were: Prince 
Ernst of Saxony and General von Biilow, 
charged with cruelty in the Namur dis- 
trict of Belgium, General von Kirchback 
and Colonel von Seydlitz, accused of 
cruelties committed at Kalisz, Poland; 
and the submarine commander, Arnauld 
de la Perriére, held responsible for tor- 
pedoing Italian vessels. Three other 
submarine commanders, Neumann von 
Nostitz, Werner and Patzig, were on the 
list charged respectively with torpedoing 
the English hospital ships Dover Castle, 
Torrington and Llandovery Castle. Gen- 
eral Stenger stood accused of ordering 
that prisoners and wounded taken by 
his brigade be shot; General Kruska 
with spreading typhus among prisoners 
in the Cassel camp, and Dr. Oscar 
Michelsohn with causing the death of 
sick and wounded in his charge by sys- 
tematic ill-treatment. 

The opening of the National Assembly 
on April 12 was marked by the presence 
of Lord Kilmarnock and other allied 
representatives in the diplomatic box. 
The President of the Assembly, Herr 


Fehrenbach, after reading telegrams 
from deputies in Silesia complaining that 
they had been prevented by the Allied 
Commission from exercising their man- 
dates, energetically denounced the En- 
tente for this “encroachment of the 
rights of the German people’s representa- 
tives,” and requested the Government to 
take steps to end this state of affairs. 
Herr Miiller, the Chancellor and Premier, 
then spoke from manuscript, saying: 

Only a fortnight ago I described as the 

principal aim of our foreign policy the 

disavowal of all warlike views and war- 
like methods in foreign policy. We know 
today that on the other side of the 
frontier a similar repudiation has not 
taken place, and is even not desired. 

French militarism has advanced on the 

Main. Senegalese negroes are quartered 

in Frankfort University and are guarding 

Goethe’s house. Whence has the French 

Government found its pretext for invad- 

ing German territory? 

Thereupon Herr Miiller proceeded at 
length to defend the action of the Gov- 
ernment in sending troops into the Ruhr 
region. The object, he said, was solely 
“to combat the rabble which had liber- 
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ated prisoners, plundered shops, and in- 
dulged in numerous murders and extor- 
tions.” In laying emphasis on the serious- 
ness of the revolt the Chancellor pointed 
to the latest casualty lists, whereby 15 
Reichswehr officers and 145 non-com- 
missioned officers and men were killed, 
with 6 officers and 93 men missing, and 
19 officers and 329 of other ranks 


wounded. 
President Ebert said to a correspond- 
ent on April 24: 

Democracy is safe in Germany now, but 
must continue fighting hard for a long 
while to maintain itself. * * * Germany 
has now what we consider the most 
democratic Constitution in the world. 
Most of the German States are already 
on a democratic basis. The task of 
democratization is also being pushed in 
the Government administration, in the 
civil service, in the army—in fact, all 
along the line. * * * The failure of the 
Kapp coup proved how deeply and strong- 
ly young democracy is rooted in the Ger- 
man people. 


Dr. Gessler, the new Minister of De- 
fense, attributed Germany’s present 
troubles largely to a physiological fact. 
In an interview on April 26 he said: 


After being on scant rations for years 
millions of Germans are literally stomach- 
sick, which causes the irritability and un- 
rest that breeds radicalism. On the other 


hand, many Germans are genuinely heart- 
sick over the collapse of the old order of 
the German Empire, the monarchy, and 
they cannot reconcile themselves at once 
to the new order, the republic. The revo- 
lution was a terrible shock to these people, 
almost as great a shock as it would be 
to Americans if the impossible were to 
happen and America suddenly became a 
monarchy. Yet to millions of Germans it 
seemed just as impossible for Germany to 
become a republic. * * * The idea of a 
democratic republic supplanting the 
monarchy had made them heart sick. 
This explains the persistence of a strong, 
active monarchical resistance. One must 
understand and respect the feelings of 
such people, which certainly are not un- 
natural. 


Dr. Gessler, however, took an optimis- 
tic view of these conditions, relying on 
time to strengthen German democracy 
by healing the heart-sickness of the re- 


actionaries. He was also hopeful that 
improved economic conditions would 
gradually cure radicalism. 

The opening of the campaign for the 
National Assembly brought forth some 
illuminating features. At the conclusion 
of a two days’ debate of the National 
Conference of the Majority Socialists on 
May 7, an unbridgeable abyss was proved 
to exist between the Moderate and Ex- 
treme socialists; the weakness of the 
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former was increasing, and bankruptcy 
loomed ahead of any form of practical 
socialism. In reference to the latter 
Chancellor Bauer said: 

We have the most democratic constitu- 
tion in the world, but that doesn’t mean 
we Can carry out socialism. We lack the 
necessities of production which would 
enable us to take our place in the mar- 
kets of the world. Even if we obtained 
an absolute majority in Germany, our 
economic development toward socialism 
would still have to be slow. 

During the conference former Minister 
of Defense Noske was subjected to 
strong attacks for his failure to crush 
the Kapp revolt at its inception. It was 
charged that while exerting vengeance 
upon the radicals he had permitted the 
reactionaries to intrench themselves in 
the army. In defending himself Herr 
Noske replied: 

Up to the time of the revolution the 
officers were all of one mold and con- 
stituted a sort of Hohenzollern guard. 
Any artificial attempt to form a repub- 
lican officers’ corps is bound to fail, be- 
cause you lack the material. Reform of 
the army is more difficult than ever. 
What republican will undertake to shoul- 
der a rifle for twelve years? 

In an interview with Professor Luso 
Brentano at Munich on May 4, George 
Renwick found the distinguished scholar 
and publicist living in a stable behind a 
block of flats which he owned. Pro- 
fessor Brentano laughingly waved a hand 
around his study, which was whitewashed 
and furnished in workday style, as he 
said: “Here two horses used to be 
stebled. Next door, which is my library, 
there once lived three horses, and my 
bedroom upstairs was once a hayloft.” 
The professor explained that he had 
given up his flat to live in the country, 
but on returning found he was not al- 
lowed to occupy his own flats, as the 
City Council, composed mainly of Inde- 
pendent Socialists, had enforced the com- 
munistic housing laws, which were intro- 
duced under the short-lived Red Gov- 
ernment. 

A strong note from Lord Kilmarnock 
to the German Government demanding 
an apology and indemnity for the arrest 
and maltreatment in Essen of Mr. Voight 
of the Manchester Guardian by Lieuten- 
ant Linsenmayer of the Reichswehr 
emphasized the fact that Prussianism 


was not entirely absent during the sup- 
pression of the revolt in the Ruhr region. 
The German Foreign Office had already 
expressed regret for the simultaneous 
arrest of Mrs. Stan Harding of The 
London Daily News. Mr. Voight, in 
describing his experience, said: 

Mrs. Harding and I were taken before a 
kind of examining officer. He was a 
short, dark-complexioned man and wore a 
black-ribboned monocle. His name is 
Lieutenant Linsenmayer. » The Lieutenant 
looked at me through his monocle and 
screamed with astonishing vehemence, 
“Take your hand out of your pocket; 
stand three paces back.’’ I was mysti- 
fied and began to explain, ‘‘ I’m English 
and * * *,’’ But before I could con- 
tinue the Lieutenant jumped up and burst 
into a raucous. screeching torrent of 
vituperation, his face distorted with 
violent passion. ‘‘ Englischer Schwein- 
hund!’’ was the epithet with which he 
began his outburst. 

I was about to utter 
when the Lieutenant again began to 
screech, ‘‘ Zwei Posten (two guards)! 
Teach this Englishman to behave in the 
presence of a German officer!’’ Two 
soldiers rushed forward. One of them 
yelled, ‘‘I’ll teach you what a German 
is.’’ I turned round and received a heavy 
blow in the face. I do not remember 
every detail of all that followed, because 
it was too sudden, but I have a distinct 
and vivid recollection of a red-faced, in- 
furiated Reichswehrman' swinging his 
grenade (the German grenade, with its 
wooden handle and heavy cylindrical top, 
makes a formidable club) and then of my 
fingers tightening round his throat and 
his round mine—the two of us locked to- 
gether in a violent struggle, the soldier 
trying to dash my head against the wall. 

Lieutenant Linsenmayer at last made 
him desist. ‘‘ Don’t strike him any more,” 
he said. ‘‘ Take him off to the guard 
room and teach him how to behave in 
yermany. Take that woman, too.”’ 


Eventually Mr. Voight was released 
by the aid of Mrs. Harding, after being 
detained seven or eight hours. In ex- 
planation of the incident Colonel Baum- 
bach said the officers at the Town Hall 
thought Mr. Voight was a spy wiring 
information for the benefit of the Red 
Army. When told by Mr. Voight of the 
treatment he had experienced, Colonel 
Baumbach seemed slightly surprised, but 
remarked that Mr. Voight ought not to 
have spoken to an officer, hand in 
pocket. 

An alarming financial condition was 
frankly laid before the Budget Commit- 


another protest 
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tee of the National Assembly by Dr. 
Wirth, Minister of the Treasury, on 
April 15. In his statement the Minister 
asserted that, unless the financial policy 
could be brought in line with economic 
principles, he saw no way out. Herr 
Noske supported this with the state- 
ment that the people were living in a 
state of intoxication, and that the out- 
look for next year seemed hopeless. A 
débacle was certain, he said, if the peo- 
ple did not live most frugally. 

From the array of enormous figures 
presented by Dr. Wirth it was gathered 
that the consolidated debt on March 21 
amounted to 90,000,000,000 marks, and 
that the floating debt totaled 105,000,- 
000,000, with a great increase in pros- 
pect. The Minister added that the Postal 
Administration would show a deficit of 
900,000,000 marks, and a new credit of 
3,000,000,000 would be required for re- 
ducing prices until the end of June. The 
Kapp revolt and the demands of trades 
unions for strike pay would cost the Gov- 
ernment billions of marks. The Minister 


shuddered when he thought of the next 


railway budget. According to estimates 
the deficit would not be less than 12,000,- 
000,000 marks. 

Before the National Assembly on 
April 25 Dr. Bell, Minister of Transport, 
declared that the Government’s purchase 
of the Federal State Railways was one 
of the most gigantic financial transac- 
tions ever effected by any Parliament. 
It not only involved a capital investment 
of 40,000,000,000 marks, with 14,000,000 
yearly interest, but transferred a million 
employes to the Government payroll. 

With regard to the food supply, Herr 
von Haase, Director of the Food Divi- 
‘sion of the Ministry of Economics, an- 
nounced on April 26 a huge revictual- 
ing scheme which embraced cereals, 
cheese, rice, potatoes, condensed milk, 
live cattle and pigs, totaling 6,000,000,- 
000 marks. In this transaction America 
had contracted to help feed the German 
people to the extent of 2,750,000,000 
marks, in conjunction with Holland, 
Scandinavia and England. 

A further exchange of notes between 


the Dutch Government and the Allies 
relative to the ex-Kaiser disclosed the 
fact that the mansion of Doorn, recently 
purchased by the exile, was not approved 
by the Allies as his place of internment. 
While the Allies accepted the proposal 
of the Holland Government, whereby “ it 
agreed to be responsible for the ex- 
Kaiser and undertook to take all efficient 
precautionary measures deemed neces- 
sary to subordinate the liberty of the ex- 
Emperor ” and prevent his again becom- 
ing a menace to Europe, on April 1, in 
again emphasizing Holland’s responsibil- 
ity, the Allies gave The Hague to under- 
stand that Doorn as his residence was 
regarded as unsatisfactory. The pre- 
sumed reason was that Doorn was too 
near to the German frontier. Diplomatic 
conversations on the subject were ex- 
pected to continue. 


‘% Meanwhile preparations went forward 


at Amerongen which indicated the ex- 
Kaiser’s early removal to Doorn. On 
May 11 he gave a farewell dinner to the 
Bentinck family, his hosts of a year and 
a half, to which a number of local 
notables were invited. On the morning 
of the 15th an open car came swiftly 
down the broad drive which connected 
Bentinck Castle with the main road, and 
made its way toward Doorn. Immediate- 
ly behind the driver sat General Vonden- 
berg and Countess von Keller, a friend 
of the former Empress, holding an arm- 
load of pink carnations and tulips. The 
ex-Emperor and his wife occupied back 
seats, the former proudly erect and ap- 
parently glad at the prospect of finally 
finding himself under his own roof. As 
the party passed there were no cheers 
and no signs either of disapproval or 
sympathy on the part of the inhabitants. 
Before noon the ex-Kaiser was duly in- 
stalled in Doorn Mansion. 


Settlement of the ex-Crown Prince’s 
case was announced in a royal decree, 
read in the Dutch Parliament on March 
23, by which the island of Wieringen was 
granted to the imperial exile as a place 
of residence “ without prejudice to future 
arrangements.” 








AUSTRIA 


UBLIC opinion hailed the visit of 
Chancellor Renner to Rome as the 
beginning of a new and better era. 

For the first time since the establish- 
ment of the Republic the press of Vienna 
strikes an optimistic note. The Chan- 
cellor, accompanied by several Secre- 
taries of State and the Italian Minister, 
Marchese di Torretto, left for Rome at 
the invitation of Premier Nitti on April 
5 and returned on the 14th. His re- 
ception is described as the heartiest pos- 
sible. Most important, according to the 
press, of the concessions obtained is 
Italy’s promise to grant Austria most 
favored nation treatment, together with 
a free zone in the Port of Trieste, where- 
by the much-coveted sea outlet for Aus- 
trian trade is secured. Italy, moreover, 
pledges to advance, as her share in the 
allied credit to Austria, flour, grain and 
raw materials to the value of 100,000,000 
lire. Italy undertakes to construct a 
railway through the Predil Pass, fur- 
nishing the shortest route to Vienna, an 
enterprise which the Austrians have 
considered for some time, but from 
which they refrained for strategic rea- 
sons. Steps to improve passenger and 
freight traffic to Trieste are also prom- 
ised by Italy. 

The question of autonomy for the 
German minority in South Tyrol was 
discussed, but, though Premier Nitti vir- 
tually promised autonomy, no definite 
arrangement was framed. 

The Vienna newspapers declare that 
Renner’s mission has succeeded in re- 
storing normal relations between the two 
States, and emphasize that Italy’s atti- 
tude is all the more remarkable as Ren- 
ner had gone to Rome empty-handed. 

After his return the Chancellor re- 
ceived representatives of the great pow- 
ers and also those of the neighbor States, 
and said it was his intention to enter 
negotiations at once with a view to ex- 
ecuting the peace treaty. 

The agitation for joining the German 


Nations of the Former Austrian Empire 


New Czechoslovak Constitution 





Republic continues, especially in Tyrol 
and Salzburg. The main motive of this 
agitation was the desire to ease the food 
situation. In the first half of April 
delegations from these provinces sought 
audiences with Entente representatives, 
but were refused. Chancellor Renner, 
in a speech before the National Assem- 
bly, declared that for the time being the 
question of union with Germany has 
been settled in the negative by the 
treaty of St. Germain. He said, in part: 


Keen as on the very first day is the 
sorrow of our people because it has been 
denied to us to join the mother nation 
and to have no other foreign policy than 
hers. Only one expedient remains, an 
appeal to the League of Nations. The 
National Assembly will, as soon as peace 
is ratified, apply for admission into the 
League. For the present all we can do 
is to follow with sympathy the destiny 
of the German Reich, and there is nobody 
in our land who would not feel that sym- 
pathy in every fibre of his soul. Our 
present foreign policy can be nothing but 
a determination to carry out, to the best 
of our ability, the peace treaty that we 
have signed—until a way is offered for 
its revision—and thereby to convince our 
late enemies that the Austrian people is 
for peace in its innermost heart and 
desires the reconciliation of all nations 
with us and with one another. * * #* 


The Chancellor explained his trip to 
Rome, and thanked the neutral nations 
and the United States for their assist- 
ance in Austria’s plight. Outlining the 
tasks facing the National Assembly, he 
named a general capital levy and the re- 
framing of the Constitution along Fed- 
eral lines as the most important meas- 
ures to be enacted. 

In the National Assembly the Secre- 
tary of State for Finances declared that 
the Austrian Government does not con- 
template stamping of the currency, as 
has been done in Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and recently in Hungary. In- 
stead, a capital levy will be resorted to 
by way of relief. He also said that the 
plan for subletting the State’s tobacco 
monopoly to a foreign syndicate had been 
dropped. 


NATIONS OF THE FORMER AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 


A five-day strike of the employes of 
the Southern Railway, the system con- 
necting Vienna with Italy, Jugoslavia 
and the Adriatic, was concluded on April 
21 by a compromise. The settlement 
averted a catastrophe of the food situa- 
tion, desperate in advance. Vienna is 
the most expensive town of the world 
to live in, and prices are still rising. 
Thus in the middle of April milk ad- 
vanced from about 80 cents to about 
$3 a quart; 80 per cent. of the in- 
habitants have had no milk for several 
years. A growing menace is the adul- 
teration of everything eatable. There is 
practically nothing not tampered with. 
In March the courts handled 3,437 cases 
of food adulteration. 

The craze for strikes has assumed 
farcical dimensions. Everybody is strik- 
ing against everybody else. One day in 
April all the Viennese waiters walked 
out because a_ restaurant proprietor 
killed a cat owned by a waiter. Another 
novelty is the middle-class strike. There 
was a strike of café owners and mer- 
chants, another of doctors. The Volks- 


wehr, or militia, organizes demonstra- 


tions against the police. Most serious 
of all disturbances is the anti-Semitic 
campaign engineered by German Nation- 
alists undergraduates on the Budapest 
pattern. Clashes occurred repeatedly in 
the university building. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
NEW CONSTITUTION 


The new Constitution is characterized 
by critics as a conservative document, 
combining the spirit and phraseology of 
the American Constitution, with tech- 
nical arrangements borrowed from the 
French. How jealously guarded in the 
representative principle as contrasted to 
that of “direct government,” becomes 
clear from the fact that the scope of the 
referendum is limited to a single emer- 
gency. If a Ministerial measure is lost 
in both houses, the Government may 
appeal to a popular vote. This elimi- 
nates the critical alternative, dissolution 
of Parliament or resignation of the 
Ministry. 

The upper Chamber, or Senate, has 
150 members, the lower, or Chamber of 
Deputies, 300. All men and women 21 
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years of age vote for the Chamber of 
Deputies, while in the Senate elections 
voters must be 26 years of age. Eligible 
for Deputy, are those above 30; for Sen- 
ator those above 45. The Senate is 
chosen for eight years, the Chamber for 
six. Power is overwhelmingly with the 
lower Chamber; the Senate is merely an 
organ of revision. 

Simultaneously with the Constitution 
was enacted a law assuring to racial mi- 
norities rights greater than those stipu- 
lated by the Peace Treaty. All districts 
in which any racial minority numbers 
more than 20 per cent. are considered 
mixed, and members of the minority 
may use their language in public offices 
and courts and may have their own 
schools. 

The electoral law, which, like the 
above, forms a sort of appendix to the 
Constitution, provides for a complicated 
system of proportional representation 
which enables the German and Magyar 
minorities to obtain about 30 per cent. of 
the National Assembly seats. Voting is 
by districts and party lists; to insure 
the fairest possible division of seats 
three successive counts are made. 


A language law was also adopted, pro- 
viding for Czech as the official language 
of Bohemia and Moravia, and Slovak for 
Slovakia. A motion of the National 
Democrats, led by former Premier 
Kramarz, to have Czech and Slovak de- 
clared “State languages,” to be ex- 
clusively used in public offices and form- 
ing a compulsory subject of instruction, 
was defeated by the Governmental coali- 
tion of Socialists, Agrarians and Cath- 
olics. 

The law of defense provides for grad- 
ual reduction of amounts. For the time 
being the menace of German and Mag- 
yar militarism necessitates universal 
military service with a two years’ term. 
Three years hence the term will be re- 
duced to eighteen months; in another 
three years, to fourteen months, provided 
the transformation of the army into a 
militia should be found inadvisable. The 
size of the army is set at 150,000 officers 
and men; control is largely reserved to 
the National Assembly. 

On April 15 the first National As- 
sembly, which had sprung into being 
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with Czechoslovak independence and per- 
formed the same task for Czechoslovakia 
as the Continental Congress had per- 
formed for the new-born United States 
of America, came to the close of its la- 
bors. The Tusar Ministry resigned, and 
President Masaryk fixed the elections 
for the Chamber of Deputies for April 
18, for the Senate for April 26. The first 
counting of votes (a second is to be held 
to correct and supplement the result in 
accordance with the proportional ar- 
rangement) showed the following out- 
come: 


The Czech parties 
distributed as follows: 
1,067,959 votes for 44 
601,720 for 21 seats, National Socialists 
471,802 for 17 seats, National Catholics 
463,301 for 14 seats, National Democrats 
389,326 for 12 seats, and two others. 

From the German parties there have 
polled: Social Democrats 688,261 for 23 
seats, Nationalists 289,003 for 8 seats, 
Agrarians 239,234 for 6 seats, Christian 
Socialists 213,488 for 4 seats, Democrats 
105,532 for 2 seats. 

Of the total votes cast the Czechs lave 
consequently obtained 3,096,391, the Ger- 
mans 1,422,038, and the Jewish National- 
ists 21,076. 

In Slovakia, where 95 per cent. of the 
electorate are said to have polled, 43 out 
of the total of 61 Deputies were elected 
from the first count. The Socialist Demo- 
crats have achieved a marked success by 
securing 20 seats, the Popular Catholic 
Party obtains 13, and the National Peas- 
ants’ Party 10 seats. 


secured 110 seats, 
Social Democrats 
seats, Agrariang 


The Magyars were completely routed. 
All the three parties mentioned above 
stood for the maintenance of the union 
with Bohemia. 

All leaders of parties, including the 
ex-Premier Tusar and Foreign Minister 
Benés, were re-elected. It should be ex- 
plained that the Social Democrats 
(Tusar’s party) are advanced Marxians; 
the Socialists correspond to the moderate 
Reform-Socialist party in Italy; the 
National Democrats are a_ bourgeois 
party, strongly patriotic and moderately 
liberal. 


HUNGARY 


The stamping of paper 


money, to 
which the Horthy Government, on 
Czechoslovak and Jugoslav pattern, re- 
sorted as a device to bolster up the mori- 
bund currency, seems to have ended in a 
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failure and national scandal. The plan 
of the Government was to stamp the so- 
called blue money only, or the notes is- 
sued by the old Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
50 per cent. of the face value being 
retained as a forced loan at 4 per cent. 
interest. The measure was calculated to 
raise the purchasing power of the krone 
and thus cause a fall in prices. What, 
according to Vienna newspapers, actu- 
ally happened was that a few days be- 
fore the date set for stamping every- 
body owning blue money rushed to ex- 
change it for wares, thus sending prices 
skyrocketing. To stop this, the Govern- 
tient arrested and interned a number of 
merchants, with the result that less 
goods were put on the market and prices 
continued rising. 

The Government estimated the amount 
of blue currency in the country at about 
fifteen billions (normally, about $3,000,- 
000,000). According to official reports, 
only five billions were brought up for 
stamping, but part of this sum was pre- 
sented by municipalities whose holdings 
were exempt from the 50 per cent. 
levy. Thus the Government succeeded, at 
the best, in raising a loan of about two 
billions. The budget, presented to the 
National Assembly by Baron Koranyi, 
Minister of Finance, shows a deficit of 
over 8,800,000,000 kronen (about $1,760,- 
000,000 normal). In order to cover up, 
partly, the failure of the forced loan, the 
Government took over three _ billion 
kronen in “blue money” from the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank, now under’ liqui- 
dation. 

Much smuggling of the blue notes into 
Austria, where they circulated un- 
stamped, and counterfeiting by amateur 
speculators went on. Postal money is- 
sued by the Hungarian postal savings 
system was exempted from stamping. 
It was asserted that the Cabinet had 
made huge fortunes by timely exchange 
before the stamping measure was 
adopted. 

Demonstrations against signing the 
Peace Treaty are the order of the day at 
Budapest and elsewhere. Four classes of 
the army were called to the colors on 
May 9, and there are rumors that re- 
servists called for two months’ drill will 
be retained for two years. Ammunition 
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factories at Budapest are reported work- 
ing overtime. The chauvinistic agitation 
is headed by the radical. wing of the 
Christian Socialists under Stephen Fried- 
rich, the former Minister of War. Their 
principal argument is that the major 
Allies have no means at their disposal 
to coerce Hungary, and that it is safe 
for the Magyars to take the law into 
their owns hands. 

A decree prohibiting the retailing of 
alcoholic drinks was issued at Budapest. 
The display of red banners and cockades 
is also forbidden. 

It is announced that a delegation con- 
sisting of prominent politicians and led 
by Charles Huszar, the former Premier, 
will visit the United States on a propa- 
ganda tour for the present Hungarian 
régime and the revision of the Treaty of 
Neuilly. 

It was announced on May 12 from 
Budapest that the controlling Hungarian 
powers had finally concluded to sign the 
treaty presented by the Allies, but under 
protest. Count Julius Andrassy, in an 
address before the Council of Ministers, 
declared: “The treaty crucifies the 
nation. * * * We must bow before 
superior force coupled with intellectual 
incompetence.” Notwithstanding the new 
frontiers fixed by the treaty, the schools 
in Hungary use the old maps, the teachers 
telling the pupils that the territories 
lopped off, will some day be recovered. 
Count Apponyi in protesting against the 
treaty said that to put Transylvanians 
under Rumanian rule was the same as 
putting a white race under negro rule, 
yet he said the treaty would have to be 
signed, but it would certainly foment 
future wars. 
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In a press interview Admiral Horthy, 

the Regent, declared that there is no 
White Terror in Hungary and that the 
general situation shows marked improve- 
ment. Socialism, he said, is practically 
dead. The stories about the White 
Terror and the persecution of Jews are 
being circulated, he said, by Hungary’s 
enemies—the Communists, Rumanians, 
Czechs and Serbs. He asserted that per- 
fect order prevails at Budapest, and it 
is possible for everybody to go about his 
work without interference from any side. 

On the other hand, Budapest newspa- 

pers, among them Governmental organs, 
report the decision of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Budapest to the effect that no 
physician or surgeon will leave his home 
to answer calls after 9 P. M., as mem- 
bers of the “ brachial force ” are assault- 
ing and maltreating passersby. The Uj 
Nemzedék, a Christian National organ, 
writes: 

Afier 9 P. M. walking in the Budapest. 
streets involves mortal danger, as even 
Christians are being assaulted and beaten, 
frequently aiso plundered, by members of 
the ‘‘ brachial force’’ (officers’ detach- 
ments) and other irresponsible elements. 
No Jewish students were permitted to 

enroll for the Summer semester in the 
University of Budapest. Jews attempt- 
ing to register were beaten and ejected 
by the armed detachment of anti-Semitic 
students. This detachment exacted from 
Gentile undergraduates pledges that 
they will have no intercourse with Jews. 
Those refusing to sign such pledges were 
prevented from enrolling. The Com- 
mercial Academy, with an attendance 
largely Jewish, was forced to close its 
sessions altogether, as its building was 
raided daily by the “ Awakening Mag- 
yars.” 


States of the Balkan Peninsula 


The New Bulgarian Parliament 


ALBANIA 
LBANIA still held public attention, 
in view of the unsettled Adriatic 
problem, because both the Anglo- 
Franco-American memorandum of Dec. 
9 and the resolution of the United States 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee of 
May 3 gave Northern Epirus to Greece, 
while the compromise measure of Jan. 20, 
although it did not make that award, had 
given Serbia a still larger Albanian ter- 
ritory in the north. 
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On May 9, C. A. Chekrezi, the repre- 
sentative of the Albanian Government 
of Durazzo at Washington, remonstrated 
against the resolution in a letter to Sen- 
ator Lodge, just as he had against the 
memorandum, which had the support of 
President Wilson, and the compromise 
measure which had not that support. 
In his letter Mr. Chekrezi complained 
that the awarding of the two Southern 
Albanian provinces of Koritza and 
Arghyrocastro to Greece had been fa- 
vored without holding hearings as he 
had requested, he technically having no 
standing with the Secretary of State. 
He called the committee’s action unjust, 
on the ground that it was taken “ with- 
out granting’ the natives of Koritza and 
Arghyrocastro the elementary right of 
a hearing before the committee.” This 
action, he added, was without “ any par- 
allel in the history of America, for Al- 
bania has not been either an enemy or 
an ally of the United States.” 


BULGARIA 


The Sobranje elections of March 28 
did not turn out quite so satisfactorily 
for Premier Stamboliisky as had been 
generally expected. True, his party (the 
Peasants) gained twenty-five seats, and 
a substantial plurality (though not ab- 
solute majority) is assured; but the 
Premier’s primary object in dissolving 
the old Sobranje was to crush the Com- 
munists politically in the elections as he 
had crushed them by “ direct action ” in 
the great railroad strike. But the Com- 
munists actually gained three seats, and, 
according to the Sofia press, the mere 
fact that they were not annihilated 
counts for a moral victory. 

The following table shows the distri- 
bution of seats in the new Parliament: 


Repre- 
Votes. sentatives. 

Peapant Party. «><. ss 347,000 110 
COMES | 5.65 66000 ess 182,000 50 
DOTROCTOIB siic.o-0.0i.sis nnisdes’s 98,000 23 
PIANOS. a Ks. os sSSsikseee< 71,000 16 
BOD neecses ei ctesates 55,000 9 
PROBTOBBIVOS. 6 ic 'oic0 0600 0% 53,000 = 
PRIORIE os Nasoeas seer eens 47,000 7 
PRORAMIBVIStE sc cisacines 26,000 3 
RGMGPOES  65565%s<0hs kee 5% 23,000 3 


The most notable feature of the elec- 
tion is the complete defeat of the Social- 
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ists, whose thirty-nine seats were reduced 
to nine. 

On April 19 the new Sobranje was 
opened. A member of the Peasant Party, 
Potev, was elected Speaker. Premier 
Stamboliisky then announced the retire- 
ment of the three members of his Cab- 
inet, Madjarov, Burov and Danev, who 
did not belong to the Peasant Party. 
The royal address, read by the Premier, 
struck an optimistic note, emphasizing 
the readiness of the Bulgarian people to 
start on the task of reconstruction, and 
to resume friendly co-operation with its 
former enemies. 

A Cabinet council, held after the ses- 
sion, decided. that, as a token of Bul- 
garia’s good-will and solicitude to fulfill 
the peace treaty, the shipments of coal 
to Serbia would be undertaken without 
delay. 

During the month under review the 
Bulgarian press kept up the demand for 
a Bulgar Thrace and a Free State for 
the remaining Turkish littorial of Con- 
stantinople. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Antagonism between Federalists and 
Centralists continues as the pivotal do- 
mestic issue in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. The fall of the 
Davidovitch' Cabinet, backed by the 
Democrats and Socialists, signified the 
breakdown, at least temporary, of the 
tendency to transform the seven Jugo- 
slav lands into a strongly centralized 
state on the French model. The new 
Premier Protitch, on the other hand, who 
is supported by a coalition of radicals 
and regionalist factions, holds that 
Jugoslav unity is best served by grant- 
ing broad autonomy to the seven prov- 
inces, which lived up to the union in 1918, 
under widely different laws, and repre- 
sent a wide range of political, cultural 
and economic development. 

The settlement of the constitutional 
question in indefinitely delayed by the 
deadlock in the Skupshtina, due to the 
rule requiring a quorum of more than 
half the total membership. As_ the 
Protitch Government does not muster 
an absolute majority, the opposition ob- 
structs progress by the simple device of 
not attending sessions. This situation 











prevents the enactment of a uniform 
electoral law under which a new Con- 
stituent Assembly could be chosen. In 
the meantime the provinces which have 
formerly belonged to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy are being administered 
by local bodies of a more or less im- 
promptu character, and working with a 
very imperfect co-ordination, a circum- 
stance greatly retarding economic recon- 
struction. 

In the field of foreign relations the 
Protitch Government has taken over the 
policies of its predecessor, the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Trumbitch, retaining his 
portfolio. Here the burning question is 
that of Fiume and the Adriatic. A solu- 
tion of the Fiume problem was again 
reported on May 12, when Mr. Trum- 
bitch was quoted as saying that the 
Italian delegates at the conference at 
Pallanza agreed to recognize the “ Wil- 
son line” as the frontier between the 
two countries; also, that Fiume should 
be placed under Italian sovereignty, but 
with the League of Nations administer- 
ing the port. 

The Jugoslav delegates were reported 
to have entered a claim for rectifying 
the northern frontier of Albania in their 
favor. No solution of the Adriatic prob- 
lem was reported. 

The Jugoslav Government has made 
representations to the Supreme Council 
against the belligerent attitude of Hun- 
gary. Concentration of 10,000 Magyar 
troops in a menacing position near the 
Jugoslav frontier was complained of. A 
Hungarian uprising at Subotitsa on 
April 19 had been suppressed. 

On April 16 a railroad strike was 
proclaimed over almost the entire terri- 
tory of the Jugoslav kingdom. The 
strikers were soon joined by the crews 
of river shipping. Communist propa- 
ganda was active in the movement, and 
in several instances rioting had to be 
put down by the military. A week later 
the conclusion of the strike, apparently 
by compromise, was reported. 


GREECE 


The terms of the Turkish Treaty of 
Peace, although more or less anticipated 
by the press of Athens under the pro- 
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phetic guidance of M. Venizelos, the 
Prime Minister, may be misinterpreted 
by the friends of Greece abroad. Her 
status in Smyrna, which Turkey is re- 
quired to acknowledge, is elsewhere de- 
fined in this number of CURRENT 
History, as is also her complete sover- 
eignty over Thrace, save the City of Con- 
stantinople and its small covering area. 
Besides these concessions Greece is to 
administer the islands of the Aegean, in- 
cluding Imbros, Tenedos, Memnos, Samo- 
thrace, Mitylene, Samos, Nikaria and 
Chinos, pledging herself to protect the 
minorities therein, although the islands 
of the southern archipelago, known as 
the Dodecanese, held in bond by Italy 
ever since the Turko-Italian war of 
1911-12, are definitely ceded by the 
treaty to Italy, thereby confirming the 
Treaty of London of April 26, 1915. 


Therein may lie the misapprehension, 
as these islands are predominantly 
Greek in history, culture, and population 
and have been striven for by M. Veni- 
zelos ever since the armistice. It is 
merely another case of the Shantung 
concession to Japan, however. As long 
as the Adriatic question remains unset- 
tled, the Treaty of London is technically 
in force, and the Supreme Council could 
not ignore that treaty by having Turkey 
cede the islands to Greece. Therefore, 
they will be held by Italy until the 
protocol reached by M. Venizelos and 
Signor Orlando in January, 1919, shall 
emerge from the Adriatic settlement 
either by a definite settlement between 
Italy and Jugoslavia or by the execution 
of the Treaty of London, when the 
islands will be turned over to Greece, 
Italy retaining certain economic and 
strategic privileges. 

The Turkish Treaty of Peace brings 
under the Athens Government an addi- 
tional Greek population of 2,500,000, giv- 
ing a total of 7,500,000, two-thirds of 
the new nationals being contributed by 
Turkey and one-third by Bulgaria. There 
still remain outside of the New Greece 
in the Levant about 2,000,000 Greeks. 

Of these 850,000 are known as Pontine 
Greeks living in and around Trebizond, 
on the Black Sea. The press of Athens 
as well as M. Venizelos began an active 
campaign to secure complete  inde- 
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pendence for Pontus, now included in 
the still unsettled vilayet of Trebizond. 
Pontus, ever since the seventh century 
B. C., has been ethnically Greek. It now 
claims an area of 35,000 square miles 
‘with a population of 1,700,000, of whom, 
as has been said, 850,000 are Greeks; the 
remainder are Jews, Tartars, Arabs and 
Armenians. 


Another project undertaken by the 
same interests was the project for an 
Italo-Greek League with the aim to 
dominate, if not to control, the future 
development of commerce in the Levant 
and the surrounding littoral. Still 
another project begun by the Athens 
Government was a concordat between the 
Greek Orthodox Church and the Vatican. 
The Metropolitan of Athens began a cor- 
respondence with the Vatican with this 
in view. 

Sentences were meted out to the 
conspirators against the life of M. Veni- 
zelos in the plot of last December. In 
Athens on May 10 General Libritis, 
Colonels Derleres and Karapateas and 
Captain Kanabouvos were sentenced to 
life imprisonment; fifteen other officers 
received sentences ranging from fifteen 
to twenty years; twenty-four were 
acquitted. 


RUMANIA 


In the field of domestic policy central- 
ization is the motto of the Avarescu 
Government, which came into power 
after the dismissal of the Vaida-Voevod 
Cabinet, last January. A notable victory 
of the centralist tendency was achieved 
when the National Councils of Tran- 
sylvania, Bukovina and Bessarabia were 
dissolved. The former two had been or- 
ganized at the time of the collapse of 
Austria-Hungary; they acted as pro- 
visional governments in the transition 
period and later as autonomous admin- 
istrations under the authority of Bucha- 
rest. The dissolution of the Transyl- 
vanian Council meets with bitter criti- 
cism on the part of many Transylvanian 
leaders, chiefly Dr. Vaida-Voevod, the 
former Premier, and Dr. Maniu. On the 
other hand, General Avarescu is sup- 
ported by the party of Octavian Goga, 
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the great Transylvanian poet, whose fol- 
lowers favor close union of the lands 
composing the new Rumania. The Sax- 
on and Magyar element in Transylvania 
and the Ukrainian element in Bukovina 
and Bessarabia are greatly embittered 
by the rescission of autonomy. 

Another change tending to insure the 
ascendency of the old Kingdom of Ru- 
mania over the newly acquired terri- 
tories is the subdivision of the entire 
State into departments, with prefects 
nominated directly from Bucharest. Fi- 
nally, the number of Deputies in the 
Chamber has been reduced from 548 to 
324. Here again the Transylvanians 
charge discrimination, as they are to lose 
more seats in proportion to their num- 
ber under the old kingdom. Elections 
for the new Parliament have been set 
for the end of May. 


Mr. Argetoianu, the Minister of Fi- 
nance and General Avarescu’s chief lieu- 
tenant in the Cabinet, estimates Ru- 
mania’s total war expenditure (including 
losses and immediate reconstruction) at 
thirty billion leis (at normal rates a 
leis is 19.30 cents). To meet the situa- 
tion, the Government contemplates the 
introduction of two budgets, a war 
liquidation budget and an ordinary bud- 
get. For the purposes of the latter, in- 
come taxes will be increased, but not 
over twofold of the present. Military 
units were converted by the Premier into: 
labor armies to improve communication 
and transport services. Various civic and 
political reforms were instituted. With 
regard to the financial and economic de- 
velopment of the kingdom, the Minister 
said, foreign assistance is necessary, 
both in money and technical equipment 
and talent. For the moment the only 
export articles are petroleum and its 
by-products, but soon there will be salt 
and timber to dispose of. Grain will not 
be available for export before 1921. 

In the beginning of May the Ruma- 
nian Government resumed negotiations 
with Poland for a military alliance 
against Soviet Russia. The Premier, 
General Avarescu, visited Warsaw, and 
preparations to restore the army to a 
war basis were begun. 





Dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 


Terms of the Final Peace Treaty of the World 
War — Effects on the Map of Asia Minor 


TURKEY 


HE Turkish Peace Treaty, as finally 
T shaped after the San Remo Confer- 
ence, was handed to Tewfik Pasha, 
head of the Sultan’s peace delegation, at 
the French Foreign Office in Paris on 
May 11. On handing the treaty to the 
Ottoman delegate M. Millerand observed 
that Turkey had prolonged the war by 
taking sides with theCentral Empires and 
must pay the price. He also stated that, 
though the allied powers had decided to 
leave the Sultan in Constantinople, they 
were determined that law and order 
should prevail in what was left of Tur- 
key. Tewfik Pasha was informed that 
Turkey had thirty days in which to make 
reply to the terms laid down. 

Under these terms, considered general- 
ly, the seat of Government, though re- 
maining at Constantinople, will be under 
the dominating influence, if not the di- 
rection, of an interallied commission; 
Turkey loses all military and naval 
power; her national finances will be in 
the hands of an Anglo-Franco-Italian 
mission; the territory of the empire has 
been so contracted, distributed and as- 
signed as to make it impossible again 
for the Turk to exercise his former con- 
trol over the lives and property of the 
ancient races and religions in what for 
centuries has been a reproach to Chris- 
tianity and a stigma on the politics of 
Western Europe. 

The financial terms are especially 
drastic. The treaty establishes a strict 
and permanent control of Turkish fi- 
nances by giving to the international 
mission complete power of final ap- 
proval over all Turkish budgets, super- 
vision over the execution of all Ottoman 
financial laws, and the reformation of 
the Turkish monetary system. No loan, 
internal or external, can be contracted 
without the commission’s approval. This 
commission is empowered to fix the an- 
nual sum to be paid the allied nations by 
Turkey to cover the cost of occupation. 


By this treaty the allied determination 
that the control of the straits, including 
the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora 
and the Bosporus shal! pass out of Turk- 
ish hands permanently is assured. The 
navigation of these straits is to be open 
in time of peace and war alike to all 
vessels of commerce or war without dis- 
tinction of flag. These waters are not 
to be subject to blockade, and no act of 
war may be committed there except in 
enforcing the decisions of the League of 
Nations. A Straits Commission is es- 
tablished, to be composed of representa- 
tives of all the allied nations, Russia 
and Bulgaria (if they join the League), 
and of the United States if it wishes to 
be represented. . 

One section of the treaty assures the 
protection of minorities, without distinc- 
tion of birth, nationality, language or 
religion. All religious and political pris- 
oners are to be released. The Allies and 
the League of Nations are to be respon- 
sible for the strict execution of these 
provisions. 


Turkey, for police purposes alone, is 
allowed to maintain a force of 35,000 
men, with an emergency increase of 15,- 
000 in case of special necessity. The 
Sultan may Lave a bodyguard of 700 
men. Turkey is forbidden to maintain 
a fleet or military airplanes. All forti- 
fications along the straits are to be de- 
stroyed. An army of occupation there 
is to be maintained by France, England 
and Italy, Greece to furnish additional 
forces if required. Turks charged with 
war crimes are to be tried by allied mili- 
tary tribunals. Turkey must hand over 
the persons responsible for the massa- 
cres that have occurred since August, 
1914, who are to be tried by a League of 
Nations court or some similar tribunal. 
All allied financial losses in the war are 
to be admitted as liabilities by Turkey, 
as was done in the case of the German 
and Austrian treaties. 

Such, in brief, are the terms of the 
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tzcaty that shears Turkey of all her 
power, military, naval and _ political; 
\vhich is intended to control her 
future acts toward the non-Turkish ele- 
i..nts left in her population, and which 
cx:aets retribution for her acts of war on 
ihe side of the Central Powers. But 
Turkey’s greatest humiliation lies in the 
{crritorial terms, which leave her but a 
fraction of the vast area she formerly 
raisgoverned. The treaty lays down the 
ci.memberment of the former empire 
srstematically. The decisions reached 
are treated, country by country, below. 

"“he moving factor in bringing about 
Tuvkey’s vast territorial loss was Great 
Britain, which, de facto if not de jure, 
lcs become the mandatary. Although 
lrenee owns from 60 to 65 per cent. of 
io Ottoman bonds, an Englishman, Sir 
/<om Block, is President of the Debt 
Acxiinistration. Although French, Ital- 
in. and Greek troops may independently 
protect the portions of the empire to be 
adninistered by their several Govern- 
ments, a British General will enforce the 
iventy terms at Constantinople, and even 
ih> sanctity of the harems will no longer 
Lo observed by his agents in search of 
iovced alien converts to Islam. 

At the beginning of the World War 


na 


sone 


More detailed information in 


the Turkish Empire included in Europe 
10,882 square miles of territory, with a 
population of 1,891,000, and with the 
Asiatic vilayets and sanjaks a total area 
of 710,224 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 21,273,900. Although the fron- 
tiers of the contracted empire were not 
entirely determined, the treaty of peace 
reduced the territorial entity to less than 
100,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 5,000,000, a majority of whom 
are Moslems but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, a minority of whom are actual 
Turks, of the Ottoman type. 

To particularize: There remain to the 
Turk in Europe the vilayet of Constan- 
tinople and the sanjak of Chatalja, with 
an area of 2,238 square miles and a 
population of 1,281,000, only half of 
whom are Moslems and a third Moslem 
Turks; in Asia Minor he will have ma- 
jorities in the sanjak of Ismid and the 
vilayets of Brusa, Kastamuni, and An- 
gora, with an additional area of 75,470 
square miles and a population of 3,743,- 
500; parts of Konia, Sivas, Trebizond; in 
old Armenia parts of Erzerum and 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz. That is all. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha continued. to 
mobilize the Turkish National Army and 
the Turkish “rump” Parliament at 





Angora, 215 miles southwest of Con- 
stantinople by rail, but he made no 
further act “to save the country and 
Sultan from foreign influence.” He re- 
frained from taking the name of Grand 
Vizier on the ground that nomination to 
the post was the prerogative of the 
Sultan. The son of the Sheik of the 
Senussi was merely nominated Vice 
Sheik-ul-Islam. The ex-President of the 
old Chamber, Djelaleddin Arif, whom the 
Allies tried to arrest at the time of the 
occupation, was made Minister of Jus- 
tice, and, by an adroit move, Halide Edib 
Hanoum, the Turkish woman novelist, 
received the portfolio of Education. 
Mustapha Kemal denied that he contem- 
plated usurping either the title or the 
rights of the Caliph-Sultan. 


Kemal was said to have 60,000 moder- 
rately well armed men. It was believed 
in Entente circles in Constantinople that 
he would remain on the defensive and 
await developments. It was also asserted 
there that the Sultan’s fetwa, issued 
when Damad Ferid Pasha was appointed 
Grand Vizier, had an immense and aug- 
menting influence on the morale of his 
followers. There were many deserters. 
The Sultan’s decree read in part: 

The difficulties created by the activi- 
ties of the Nationals have seriously com- 
promised our political position, which, 
since the armistice, had been greatly im- 
proving. The peaceful measures which 
have been taken up to now against the 
Nationalist movement have been in vain, 
as has been shown by recent events. 

As the existence of this state of rebel- 
lion may give rise to further grave oc- 
currences, it is our firm desire that the 
provisions of the law be strictly ap- 
plied against those who have organized 
and encouraged these disturbances, but 
that on the other hand a general am- 
nesty be proclaimed in favor of those 
who, having been led astray, subsequently 
recognized their error and did not par- 
ticipate in this rebellion. 

It is also our firm desire that you 
should use your utmost efforts to estab- 
lish friendly and sincere relations with 
the allied great powers, to endeavor, on 
the basis of the principle of right and 
justice, to mitigate the peace terms and to 
bring about a speedy conclusion of peace. 


It is the intention of the Entente, ac- 
cording to the announced policy of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir G. F. Milne, commander of the 
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interallied forces at Constantinople, to 
aid the Sultan in asserting his authority 
over Kemal and the Nationalists rather 
than directly to employ foreign troops 
for that purpose. The new Grand Vizier 
submitted to the interallied mission the 
budget of an armed expedition against 
Kemal, while sending an envoy to An- 
gora with a strongly worded message 
from Mohammed VI. 

General Milne went 150 miles by train 
in the direction of Angora on a tour of 
inspection. Four battalions of Turkish 
loyal troops had already preceded him 
through the sanjak of Ismid. Admiral 
de Bobeck, the British commander of the 
allied fleet in the Dardanelles, sailed 
along the south shore of the Black Sea 
with a squadron led by H. M. S. Ajax, 
and took possession of Batum, mean- 
while reducing fortifications, at various 
points and landing detachments of occu- 
pation at the principal strategic ports. 


Although there were reports that: 


Colonel Jafar Tayar, the Military Gov- 
ernor of Adrianople, had been to see Gen- 
eral Milne at Constantinople and had 
actually surrendered to the French mis- 
sion, he nevertheless replied to the Sul- 
tan’s fetwa against the Nationalists by 
the following proclamation in his paper 
The People: 


Moslems of Thrace! The Imperial re- 
script and fetwa are lies issued under 
foreign influence. Previously the Sultan 
said that the Nationalist forces showed 
the true national spirit, but he is now 
forced to say the opposite, and the Brit- 
ish, on some pretext or other, have oc- 
cupied Constantinople and trampled on 
the rights of the imperial dynasty. It 
is said that Thrace will be given to 
Greece. The Greeks are distributing 
arms in order to raise trouble. 

Our religious aim is to deliver the Sul- 
tan from the foreigner. It is not our in- 
tention to rob or massacre, and the ob- 
ject of the Nationalist forces is altogether 
different from what is alleged by the 
fetwa, or Sultan’s rescript. 


Several newspaper correspondents 
made their way over the Anatolian rail- 
way and interviewed Kemal at Angora, 
but their reports added nothing to what 
was already known of his position and 
his aims. 

With the coming into power of the 
Damad Ferid Cabinet and the military 
occupation of Constantinople by General 
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Milne there were arrests of prominent 
Nationalist leaders, including Izzet 
Pasha, former Grand Vizier, and Gen- 
eral Alirza Pasha, with hundreds of the 
rank and file. There was also a clean 
sweep made of the ministerial and war 
departments. The official personnel of 
the Ottoman gendamerie was entirely 
reconstructed by an Italian military 
board. 

From April 16 until April 20 the 
papers in the French and Greek lan- 
guages did not appear in Constantinople, 
owing to a strike of the compositors; 
the proprietors then decided to adopt the 
Paris method of last Autumn, and pub- 
lished a joint sheet in both languages. 


ARMENIA 


When the Turkish treaty was delivered 
there was already in existence the Trans- 
caucasian independent republic of Ar- 
menia consisting of the former Russian 
Government of Erivan and parts of 
Kars, Tiflis and Elizabethpol, with its 
capital at Erivan. It had been recog- 
nized by the Entente and by the United 
States of America; during the war it had 
been the chief asylum of the Armenians 
fleeing from Turkish territory. Accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Peace Turkey must 
recognize the adjacent territory, consist- 
ing of the vileyets of Van and Bitlis and 
parts of Erzerum, now occupied by the 
Turkish Nationalists of Kemal, and 
Trebizond, as an independent State 
united with the Transcaucasian area al- 
ready established. The frontiers between 
the new Armenia and the republics of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan are to be ad- 
justed by negotiations between it and 
those nations; the frontiers touching 
Turkey and access to the sea are to be 
settled by the arbitration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to which act 
Turkey in the treaty was asked to give 
her consent. 

The first Armenian State comprised 
about 25,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation before the war of 2,050,000, 
only 200,000 of whom dwelt in the towns, 
and about two-thirds of whom confessed 
Armenian origin. The Armenia taken 
from the Turkish vilayets includes ap- 
proximately 50,630 square miles, with a 
population of 1,978,500, of whom, owing 
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to the migrations during the war and 
the massacres, fewer than a million now 
belong to Armenian nationality. 

The decision of the League of Nations 
to decline a mandate for Armenia and 
the offer of the mandate to the United 
States by the Supreme Council have been 
treated elswhere in these pages. 

The Armenian paper Jagadamard, 
published in Constantinople, which pe- 
riodically issues communiqués from the 
Erivan Government, declared that early 
in April the Armenians of the Zangezur 
and Karabagh districts had entered the 
Azerbaijan Tartar territory, defeated 
the 5th and 7th Battalions of the Tartar 
regular army, and captured several hun- 
dred prisoners. Armenian newspapers 
ascribe the outbreak to the attempt of 
the Azerbaijan Government to disarm 
the Armenian villages, both in Karabagh 
and in the neutral zone of Zangezur. 

The Harbord report was amplified on 
May 10 by the publication in Washington 
of the report of Eliot G. Mears, the 
American Trade Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople. Seed supply, immigration, 
water power, better transportation, and 
protection from Kurdish nomads were 
declared essential for productive activity. 


PALESTINE 


According to the Turkish treaty 
Palestine is to be a British mandate, as 
decided by the Allies with the approval 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
The mandatary will fix the boundaries; 
the League will establish a commission 
for the protection of the different re- 
ligions. As for a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, the policy of the Supreme 
Council is shown by the practical incor- 
poration in the treaty on April 24 of 
A. J. Balfour’s declaration of Nov. 2, 
1917. The declaration, which was later 
subscribed to by France and Italy and 
indorsed by President Wilson in a letter 
to the head of the British Zionist Or- 
ganization, reads: 


His Majesty’s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly’ understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
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EIGHT THOUSAND ARABS, TURKS AND CHRISTIANS PARADING THE STREETS OF JERU- 
SALEM AS A PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPOSAL THAT PALESTINE BE HANDED OVER 
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(@ International) 


communities in Palestine, or the rights 

and political status enjoyed by Jews in 

any other country. 

Official reports came to hand concern- 
ing the Arab-Jewish riots which took 
place in Jerusalem on April 4-5 and 
caused the death of over fifty persons 
and injury to twice that number. On 
Easter Sunday a group of Arabs had 
arrived in the city from Hebron to cele- 
brate the festival of Nebi Mussa. Out- 
side the Jaffa ‘vate they were met by 
Syrian agitators, who made speeches to 
them inciting them to attack the Jews 
and Zionists. One of the speakers raised 
the portrait of Emir Feisal, asking the 
mob to take oath that they would defend 
Palestine, after which the Arabs rushed 
into the town and attacked, beat, and 
robbed every Jew whom they met, and 
plundered their shops. The performance 
at the Jaffa Gate was repeated. at 
Batrak and in the Jewish quarter. 
Arab police were said to have aided.the 
mob, even lending the rioters “their 
weapons. Disturbances continued until 
the arrival of British troops the next 
day. 


‘Palestine Jews. 


. _ SF Louis Bols, the Chief Administrator 
The ‘ 


In the courts-martial which were held 
on April 9, 11 and 12, among those sen- 
tenced were two Arabs and one Jew, 
each to fifteen years’ imprisonment, the 
Arabs for rape and arson, and the Jew 
for being in possession of arms and ball 
ammunition. The Jew sentenced was 
Vladimir Jabotinsky, a prominent Zion- 
ist and a former Lieutenant in the Brit- 
ish Army, the founder of the famous 
Zion Mule Corps of Gallipoli, and the 
hero of a book by Colonel Patterson of 
the British Army. 

Most of the Jews arrested and sen- 
tenced were charged with having Gov- 
ernment arms in their hands. Their 
plea was invariably self-defense. Nine- 
teen received sentences of three years 
each ..on this charge. These sentences 
created gréat consternation among the 
On April 10 General 


of Palestine, convoked a meeting of 
twenty Moslem, Christian and Jewish 
leaders, and, according to the Al Mokat- 
tam of Cairo, addressed them as follows: 


Calm has been re-established, and mat- 
ters have now resumed their normal 
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course, but the recent disorders were so 
violent that they have left a feeling of 
uncertainty and bitterness. The agitation 
was most prejudicial to the country, and 
the arrested persons will be tried in- 
dividually by civil or military courts. 

I called you here to make you under- 
stand that there is only one authority, and 
that is mine. I have a large military 
force, with which I can repress disorder, 
and I will employ it in the future without 
restriction. You are always free to ex- 
press opinions, and they will be taken 
into serious consideration. This is the 
only path to follow, but if you have re- 
course to violence we shall be obliged 
to adopt similar action. 


Herbert Samuel, former British Cab- 
inet Minister and Special Commissioner 
to Belgium, in passing through Cairo 
from Jerusalem on his way home, issued 
a statement to the press, both native and 
British, in which he declared that the 
riots in Jerusalem had been due to a 
misconception of Zionism on the part of 
the non-Jewish population. He wrote: 


They have assumed that Mohammedans 
and Christians will be placed under the 
Government of a Jewish minority, that 
the present possessors and cultivators of 
the soil will be dispossessed of their prop- 
erty, that the ownership of Mohammedan 
and Christian holy places will be affected, 


and that the Jews will fill the adminis- 
trative offices to the prejudice of others. 
All these assumptions are untrue, but, 
even if the Zionist organizations enter- 
tained such ideas, Great Britain would 
not permit their adoption. 


SMYRNA 


The Turkish treaty gives Smyrna and 
the hinterland, extending to a depth of 
80 miles and a breadth of 150, to Greece 
under limited sovereignty. Greece must 


formulate, in consultation with the 
League of Nations, a plan for control 
of the territory, and at the end of two 
years the population shall decide by 
plebiscitum whether they desire this ar- 
rangement to continue or whether the 
territory shall be annexed to Greece. 
Meanwhile, the Greek customs service 
will be established and a local Parlia- 
ment inaugurated on the principle of 
proportional representation. On an out- 
er fort of the hinterland the Turkish 
flag is to be flown. 

General Paraskevopoulo, the new 
Greek Generalissimo at Smyrna, in an- 
ticipation of an attack from the Turk- 
isk Nationalists under Mustapha Ke- 
mal, of whom there were about 30,000 
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CROWDS OF ARABS IN JERUSALEM LISTENING TO BITTER HARANGUES BY NATIONALIST 
AGITATORS AGAINST THE ZIONISTS 
(@ International) 


mobilized in the vicinity of the Angora- 
Konia frontier, called upon all his 
countrymen between the ages of 20 and 
30 for immediate military service, ex- 
cepting only those of Turkish birth. 
The Greek forces under Paraskevo- 
poulo number 97,000 men—nominally 
six divisions. The Government at Ath- 
ens assured him that there were two 
divisions in Thrace which would be sent 
him should he need reinforcements. 


SYRIA 


Subject to approval by the League of 
Nations, France is to become the man- 
datary for Syria and Great Britain for 
Mesopotamia, and in the Turkish treaty 
of peace the Sultan is required to rec- 
ognize the independence of these new 
States, whose status will be similar to 
that of Palestine, but unlike that of 
Smyrna, where actual, although quali- 
fied, Greek sovereignty will prevail. 
The boundaries of the new States will 
be determined by special commissions 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the Council of the League. As both 
France and Italy have relinquished the 
claim to mandatory powers over Cilicia 
and Adalia, respectively, reserving 
only special economic privileges on the 


Levantine littoral, it is evident that the 
treaty still preserves for the Anatolian 
vilayets of Turkey a window on the sea 
between Smyrna and Syria. 


Reports received at the French War 
Office showed that General Gouraud, in 
attempting to rescue the Armenians of 
Aleppo and Mesopotamia and to establish 
French outposts there, met with dis- 
aster on account of the smallness of the 
forces sent and the animosity of both 
Turks and Arabs toward their co- 
religionists, the French Senegalese 
troops. 


The reports showed, however, no doubt 
of the treachery of Namik Effendi, the 
commander of the Turkish Nationalists, 
in attacking the French garrison of Ufa 
on its way to the coast after he had 
promised it safe conduct—an attack in 
which 200 of the Senegalese out of 500 
were slaughtered, many after they had 
surrendered. On the other hand, it was 
demonstrated that after the withdrawal 
of the French troops from the Aintab 
district, the civil population and their 
foreign helpers fared better at the hands 
of the Turks. 


No further steps were taken to solve 
the problem raised by the declaration of 
independence of Syria—including Pales- 
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tine—made by the Damascus National 
Congress of Arabs, and the elevation of 
Emir Feisal as King of the new mon- 
archy. The Supreme Council of the 
Allies, however, refused to recognize 
General Nuri Pasha, the envoy of 


ARCHBISHOP CHEKRALLA KHOURI 
From the Lebanon Mountains of Syria, Now 
Visiting the Syrian Catholic Churches of America 

by Direction of the Syrian Patriarch. 

‘Times Wide World Photos.) 


“ King ” Feisal, and demanded the pres- 
ence of the Emir himself—but simply in 
his capacity as a delegate representing 
his father, King Hussein of Hedjaz. 
Nevertheless, under the tolerant eyes 
of Generals Allenby and Gouraud, the 


organization of 
went merrily on. 
lowing cabinet: 


Prime Minister.......Rida Pasha Rikaby 
President of the Council 
Aladdin Pasha Deroubi 

Inverior Rida Bey el Soulh 

Foreign Affairs Said Bey el Husseini 

War..Lewa Abdul Hamid Pasha Kultukji 

PIAMCC acicecewaicnns Fares Bey el Khoury 

Justice Djelal Bey 

Public Works Youssef Bey el Hakim 

Education Satia Bey 

The first act of the new Ministry was 
the publication of a statement of its in 
tentions, in which the following points 
were emphasized: 

To safeguard and consolidate the com- 
plete independence proclaimed by _ the 
Congress at Damascus. 

To safeguard public security in all 
Syria and: apply justice to all the inhabi- 
tants without distinction between creeds 
and classes, and guard the rights cf com- 
munities and the interests of the powers 
and those of their subjects in Syria. 

To establish the best relations between 
Syria and foreign States. 

To make efforts to reorganize the 
country in such a way as to guarantee 
its moral progress and the development 
of its natural resources. 

To assist the allied Governments in 
safeguarding public peace in the Near 
East. 

Various official appointments were 
also made by the Ministry, and the law 
courts began to issue their judgments in 
the name of the “ King of Syria,” whose 
domestic arrangements were brought 
into conformity with his new rank. A 
body of Arab lawyers was also directed 
by Djelal Bey to draft a Syrian code, 
which will differ from the Ottoman code 


on several important points. 


KURDISTAN 


Kurdistan emerges from the Turkish 
treaty better than does Azerbaijan. 
Azerbaijan is only incidentally mention- 
ed. Geographically one is superimposed 
upon the other. So the blunder the En- 
tente made last January in recognizing 
the independence of Azerbaijan is now 
wiped out in the treaty, for therein the 
local autonomy of Kurdistan, which had 
already made peace with Transcau- 
casian Armenia, is required of Turkey; 
the frontiers are to ke fixed by a com- 
mission of British, French and Italians; 
and the League of Nations shall have 


Feisal’s “Kingdom ” 
He appointed the fol- 
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the power to create it into a free and 
independent State if the Kurds at some 
future time shall request it. 


Before the war Kurdistan lay partly 
in Turkey and partly in Persia. In 
Turkey it included the vilayets of Diar- 
bekir, Bitlis and Mamuret-ul-Aziz, and 
in Persia the provinces of Adelan and 
Azerbaijan. Of these vilayets the new 
Armenia is to have Bitlis. Meanwhile, 
the Tartars of Azerbaijan starting from 
the Persian province have practically 
absorbed that part of Turkish Kurdistan 
which is dealt with in the treaty, and 
these Tartars are now fighting the 
Armenians and at the same time making 
peace with the Russian Bolsheviki. 

The entrance of the Bolsheviki into 
Baku on April 27 and the Bolsheviza- 
tion of the Azerbaijan Republic have 
been treated of elsewhere in these pages. 
The report that. Georgia had allied itself 
with Moscow was not confirmed. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Although Mesopotamia, like Syria, has 
been created into an independent State 
under Article 22 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, with a mandatary 
nominated by the Entente, and although 
its independence is required to be recog- 
nized by Turkey, the boundaries of Meso- 
potamia—which includes the former vil- 
ayets of Mosul, Bagdad and Busra, with 
an area of 143,250 square miles and a 
prevailing nomadic population of over 
2,000,000, or only about 10 persons to the 
square mile—became of grave concern 
to the British Government. In spite of 
the magnificent progress made in restor- 
ing this vast region between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates Rivers, as was shown 
in these columns last month, the crit- 
icisms of Mr. Asquith and the Opposition 
to a comprehensive mandate were later 
revealed to be not without reason in the 
eyes of the Government’s experts. _ 

Parts of the vilayets of Van and 
Mosul, lying between the Tigris and the 
Persian frontier, although administered 
by the British, are claimed by Kurdistan 
as far south as the Diaia River and the 
Bagdad-Khanikin railway. Even the 
British Government finally acknowl- 
edged that to extend the mandate over 
the northern section would be beyond its 


strength, and that commerce must take 
its chance for the development of the 
Zakho oil fields; the rest of Mesopotamia 
could not have security unless the out- 
posts of civilization were pushed to 
Mosul town on the Tigris; the southern 
section, including Suleimanie, must be 
included in the mandate; finally, it 
would be idle to pacify and hold Persia 
in order if a no-man’s-land were contin- 
ued between Persia and Mesopotamia. 

The British Government placed great 
hopes in the Assyrian and Armenian mi- 
grations, which took place from Asia 
Minor to Mesopotamia during the closing 
year of the war, particularly in the 50,- 
000 Assyrians who returned to the birth- 
place of the Assyrian Empire. Assyria 
ceased to exist, with its King, Sin-Shar- 
Ishkun—the Sardanapalus of. tradition 
—about 606 B. C. According to histo- 
rians her methods in prosperity had been 
an unhappy blend of Prussian Shreck- 
lichkeit and Turkish administration—a 
blend that led the prophet Nahum to cel- 
ebrate her downfall with triumphant 
poetry. As a just punishment for her 
cruelty, ‘pride and intolerance, Assyria 
underwent a term of penal servitude, 
and for five and twenty centuries has 
been purging her soul in the house of 
bondage under various masters, the last 
of whom were the Turks, 


PERSIA 


Both the British and Persian Gov- 
ernments were apprehensive of the mili- 
tary situation at Teheran; for in the 
Persian capital the strongest ‘military 
force still consisted of a Cossack divi- 


\sion under Russian officers. A mixture 


of Czarism, well leavened with Bol- 
shevism, kept Russian influence alive 
theré. Every type of Persian malcon- 
tent or extremist, whether reactionary or 
demagogic, was swept into its net, and 
among these Cossacks Great Britain was 
represented as a greedy, capitalistic and 
imperialistic power. The news of the 
Bolshevists’ victory at Baku, and their 
subjugation of the Government of Azer- 
baijan, caused fights between the re- 
actionary and the radical factions of the 
Cossacks, which the Persian Gendarmerie 
was afraid to put down. The Persian 
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Government thereupon called upon the 
British Commissioner at Bagdad for 
troops. 

Vossoukh ed Dowleh, the Persian 
Prime Minister, reorganized his Ministry 
and issued a manifesto in which he chal- 
lenged his opponents on the _ highest 
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grounds of the country’s future, justified 
his pro-British policy and appealed to 
the patriotic element to rally to his sup- 
port. The independence of Persia, he 
said, was not endangered by either Brit- 
ish relations or her foreign neighbors, 
but by the bad internal situation. 


Poland’s New War on Soviet Russia 


Pilsudski, in Alliance With Petlura, Pushes Offensive Toward Kiev 
and. Odessa 


NE of the strangest developments 
() in the Russian situation, from which 

so many surprises have already 
come, was the ¢onclusion, toward the end 
of April, of a treaty of alliance for offen- 
sive purposes between Poland and the 
Ukraine and the initiation of a vigor- 
ous joint campaign to drive the Bolshe- 
viki out of Little Russia. For Poland 
and Ukraine had long been enemies and 
had engaged in bitter warfare in East 
Galicia and along the line leading down 
to the borders of Western Ukraine, whose 
right to independence the peasant leader, 
Petlura, had supported for many months 
against the forces of Denikin, the Soviet 
Republic and Poland herself. 

Petlura, faced with the occupation of 
most of the Ukraine by the Bolsheviki 
following the final defeat of General 
Denikin, had fled to Poland, and it was 
there that this Polish-Ukrainian compact 
was signed. Reading the handwriting on 
the wall, Petlura had already concluded 
a preliminary agreement in December, 
1919. The terms of this first compact 
had been secret, but the Ukrainian press 
in some way had got wind of it, and 
printed it textually, with the result that 
a tremendous storm had been raised, es- 
pecially in Galician and Ruthenian 
(White Russian) circles, who saw them- 
selves betrayed in their aspiration of 
national independence by the very ones 
who should have been their national sup- 
porters. But Petlura, faced by the unin- 
terrupted advance of the Bolsheviki and 
the prospect of losing forever the 
Ukraine’s own chances of independent 
existence, preferred the alternative of a 
compromise agreement with Poland. 


A proclamation issued by .President 
Pilsudski said that, “together with the 
Poles, there are returning to the Ukraine 
its heroic sons under Simon Petlura, who 
have found refuge in Poland and help 
in the darkest days for the Ukrainians.” 
The substance of the agreement con- 
cluded was that Petlura, embodying the 
Ukrainian Government, gave up his claim 
on Eastern Galicia, while the Poles in 
exchange promised to conquer for him 
Podolia, Volhynia and Kiev. 

Following the signing of this agree- 
ment and Pilsudski’s proclamation the 
Poles, on April 28, launched a whirlwind 
campaign on a 250-mile front, from the 
Pripet to the Dniester, which gave the 
Bolsheviki, whose transportation and 
other weaknesses now became strongly 
apparent, but little chance to counter. 
Victory after victory was won by the 
Poles, with whom the Ukrainians were 
co-operating in the southern sector, and 
the Polish troops pushed deeply into the 
Ukraine, taking many prisoners and 
much rolling stock from the demoralized 
Bolsheviki. The official communiqué 
from Warsaw on April 30 announced the 
capture of 15,000 prisoners. Mohilev had 
been taken and the Poles were moving 
southeast along the Dniester. 

Polish cavalry reached the outskirts of 
one of the main objectives—Kiev—by 
May 1. At this time Trotzky, Soviet War 
Minister, had ordered a new mobilization 
to defend the western and _ southern 
fronts. Despite a stiffening of the Red 
Army’s resistance, the Polish forces 
drove ahead, and closed in on Kiev in a 
wide semicircle. Fierce fighting was rag- 
ing on May 5 on a wide front around the 
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Kiev bridgehead, where the Bolshevist 
defense was concentrated. On May 8 the 
Poles took the hills overlooking the city, 
the Red Army retreating across the Dnie- 
per. A relentless artillery battle con- 
tinued both north and south of the city. 
Hand-to-hand fighting occurred between 
the Poles and the Bolsheviki in attempts 
made by the former to cross the river. 
Meanwhile the combined Polish and 
Ukrainian troops, supported by armored 
trains, were turning toward the south, 
already heading for the second objective, 
Odessa. 

The campaign launched by Poland put 
an effectual quietus on the proposed ne- 
gotiations of peace with Soviet Russia. 
Many preliminary notes had been ex- 
changed, but no place for the meeting 
could be agreed upon, and now the proj- 
ect was abandoned. 

The Polish War Minister, Major Bou- 
fall, in a statement made on April 15, 


blamed the Bolsheviki alone for the fail- 
ure to make peace. The Soviet proposal 
of a general armistice, he declared, was 
but a trick. Poland asked only the re- 
turn of all territory annexed by Russia. 
Poland was ready to grant the people of 
all these territories—Latgalians, Lithu- 
anians, White Ruthenians and Ukrain- 
ians—the right of  self-determination. 
Poland admitted frankly that she desired 
to form a chain of buffer States under 
her economic and political influence. 
Because of the aggressive policy of the 
Soviet Government she did not wish to 
be Russia’s next-door neighbor. 

M. Patek, the Polish Premier, left 
Warsaw on April 24 to go to Paris and 
London to explain his country’s policy 
both in regard to Soviet Russia and the 
Ukraine. Measures were being taken in 
Rome to counteract the effect on Signor 
Nitti and the Italian Socialists of M. 


Tchitcherin’s charges of imperialistic ag- 
gression. 





































NIKOLAI LENIN 


Premier, and called “ the Brains ” of Soviet 
Russia. From a new photograph 
(@ International) 








THE RULERS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


The latest photographs of the chief leaders 
of Bolshevist Russia, given herewith, are 
intimate and characteristic likenesses of the 
two men who, since November, 1917, have 
ruled Russia with an absolutism more com- 
plete than that of the Czars. Kerensky fell 
through weakness and indecision. Lenin and 
Trotzky won by ruthless determination. 
Counter-revolution against the Red republic 
was punished mercilessly by thousands of 
executions; the Red Terror was fostered and 
encouraged. The Red Army organized by 
Trotzky as War Minister was given enor- 
mous extension, and sternly disciplined. One 
by one the Soviet’s enemies, Kolchak, Yude- 
nitch and Denikin, were defeated in the field, 
despite the financial and other aid given by 
the Allies. Triumphant on every front, the 
Bolshevist leaders turned to reconstruction 
and made their fighting armies over into 
armies of labor. Declaring for peace, they 
have had the satisfaction of seeing the Allies 
make indirect proposals for the reopening 
of trade. Lenin recently boasted before the 
Soviet Congress in Moscow that Soviet Rus- 
sia had scored a complete victory over its 
internal enemies and the Entente. 


LEON TROTZKY 


Soviet Minister of War, second only to Lenin 
in the Government of Soviet Russva 


(@ International) 














Russia and the New Baltic States 


Soviet Government’s Tireless Attempts to Reopen Trade With the 
Outside World—Attack of Poles and Ukrainians 


RUSSIA 


PURRED on by the desperate eco- 
S nomic situation at home, the Bolshe- 

vist authorities during the month 
under review multiplied their efforts to 
obtain resumption of trade relations with 
the outside world. Owing to the alleged 
temperamental unfitness of Krassin and 
the other Bolshevist delegates to the 
Stockholm conference, and to Krassin’s 
insistence on the inclusion of Litvinov— 
formerly Russian Ambassador at London 
—in the commission which it was 
planned to send to England on behalf 
of the Russian Co-operative Societies, 
the negotiations fell through. The Brit- 
ish Government’s refusal to receive 
Litvinov, expelled from England for sub- 
versive Bolshevist propaganda, remained 
unshaken, while France, on her part, de- 
clined to admit the Bolshevist contention 
that the debt of pre-war Russia should 
be eliminated from the present Govern- 
ment’s obligations—a proposal tanta- 
mount to complete repudiation of the 
debt of 26,000,000,000 francs due France 
on existing bonds. 

The discussions of the Russian prob- 
lem at the conference at San Remo—de- 
scribed elsewhere in these pages—led to 
no definite result. The view of Signor 
Nitti, the Italian Premier, that a re- 
sumption of trade should be encouraged 
was favored in general terms by the al- 
lied Premiers, but each nation was left 
free to take the steps it deemed expedi- 
ent. France was cool to the project, 
but both Lloyd George and Nitti ex- 
pressed their belief that the opening of 
trade relations was desirable. It was 
stated, soon after the close of the San 
Remo conference, that a well-known Bol- 
shevist official, M. Klishko, would visit 
England to discuss the question. Italy, 
on her part, opened negotiations with the 
Soviet ostensibly to discuss the question 
of an exchange of prisoners, but the 
plain words of Signor Nitti at San Remo 





left no doubt of his intention to reopen 
trade. 

The Soviet authorities, meanwhile, did 
not remain inactive. A special commer- 
cial delegation was sent on April 2 to 
Copenhagen, where they were joined by 
Krassin, and on April 23 an agreement 
was signed with international commer- 
cial interests looking to an early re- 
sumption of relations. At this time a 
general industrial and commercial con- 
ference, to meet in Copenhagen toward 
the end of May, was announced. Kras- 


'sin’s attempts to conclude trade rela- 


tions with Sweden proved abortive. The 
efforts of Moscow to stir up American 
interest continued unabated. Through 
the office of L. A. K. Martens, self-styled 
‘“* Ambassador ” to the United States, an 
offer was made on April 25 to deliver 
at Reval $20,000,000 in gold for the 
opening of a trade credit in this country. 
Certain American business men, who had 
booked large orders with the Moscow 
Government through Martens, discussed 
this project enthusiastically, expressing 
resentment at their inability to fill these 
orders and regret that their European 
competitors were gaining advantage in 
the race for Russian trade. The Amer- 
ican Commercial Association for Pro- 
moting Trade with Russia announced 
that it would at once send a new appeal 
to Washington to provide facilities. for 
initiating active commercial relations. 
The repatriation of British, German, 
French and Italian prisoners by Russia 
continued. The situation in Siberia gen- 
erally remained unchanged, though a 
protocol was signed on April 29 between 
the Japanese, still in control of Vladivos- 
tok, and the Russian officials in that 
city which amounted to the practical 
elimination of the Russian forces in Far 
Eastern Siberia.* The alleged arbitrary 


*By the terms of this agreement, which 
were at first resisted by the Russians, all 
Russian forces were to be withdrawn for a 
distance of 20 kilometers from the Japanese 
zone. 
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acts of the Japanese military group in 
Siberia elicited a strong protest from 
the members of the Interallied Railway 
Commission to their respective Govern- 
ments, in which they declared that the 
guarding and running of the railway 
lines was being interfered with by 
Japanese soldiers. General Semenov and 
the Japanese leaders were said to be 
working hand in hand. A strong current 
of anti-Japanese sentiment, however, 
was setting in, and the general situation 
gave the Japanese much ground for 
anxiety. Japanese residents in many 
towns of Far Eastern Siberia were flee- 
ing to other points. Several hundred 
Japanese at Nikolaevsk were reported 
on April 19 to have been exterminated, 
and on this date the Nippon Government 
sent two warships and a military con- 
tingent to rescue survivors. Because of 
Winter conditions, Nikolaevsk could not 
be reached; meanwhile, however, many 
Japanese residents were taken off at 
Alexandrovsk. 


The Bolshevist armies, whose advance 


was so much feared by the Japanese, did - 


not put in an appearance, and the dis- 
tribution of Moscow’s fighting divisions 
indicated that there was only one Soviet 
Army in the Far East (the Fifth Army), 
stationed west of the Lake Baikal region, 
which was controlled by the Siberian 
Social Revolutionaries, who in turn were 
in contact with the Japanese forces. Be- 
cause of the strained situation and the 
danger to Japanese residents and prop- 
erty, the Tokio Government saw no im- 
mediate prospect of withdrawal. The 
main object of the Japanese occupation— 
the repatriation of the Czechoslovak sol- 
_ diers—still remained only partially ac- 
complished. According to Japanese re- 
ports, it was important to complete this 
repatriation as soon as possible, inas- 
much as the Czechs, who had long been 
exposed to Bolshevist virus, were dis- 
playing pro-Bolshevist sympathies. 
There was no confirmation of the re- 
port that Moscow’s offers of an alliance 
with China, including support of her na- 
tional claims against Japan and other 
foreign aggressors, had been accepted. 


With the capture of the three Cossack 
armies reported on May 4 the whole 
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campaign against Denikin was virtually 
liquidated by the Bolsheviki. Denikin 
himself, after a stay of two days in 
Constantinople, sailed on a British war- 
ship to England. He arrived in London 
on April 19, accompanied by the children 
of General Kornilov, who met his death 
under the Kerensky régime. General 
Denikin was met by British officials, and 
England gave him a cordial reception. 
The question of the treatment to be ac- 
corded to his captured army was dis- 
cussed greatly by Great Britain with the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet answer 
to Great Britain’s first note was con- 
sidered highly unsatisfactory, the Soviet 
taking the ground that there was no 
essential difference between the position 
of Denikin’s soldiers and that of the Red 
Communists arrested in Hungary, and 
implying that Great Britain’s interven- 
tion in the case of the latter would be 
expected in return for concessions in the 
case of the Denikin forces. Further ex- 
changes were continuing. 

Relieved of the Denikin menace, the 
Soviet Government was faced with new 
dangers in a coalition of the Poles with 
the Ukrainian forces commanded by 
Petlura. [For a description of this cam- 
paign, in which the Poles and Ukrainians 
met with considerable success, see the 
article on Poland.] This new military 
offensive by Poland in union with Pet- 
lura gave much cause for anxiety to the 
Moscow Government, and had the effect 
of cementing the bond between Poland 
and Finland and of deterring the Letts 
from following Esthonia’s example in 
making peace with Lenin. A long wire- 
less message received at Stockholm to- 
ward the end of April protested at Po- 
land’s new aggression and stated that 
the Soviet would not again warn Poland 
that all negotiations toward peace would 
be impossible while the Polish forces 
continued this offensive. Finland’s de- 
termination to retain the North Russian 
Finnish territory now in her possession 
remained unchanged by Moscow’s refusal 
to arrange a temporary armistice for 
the purpose of discussion. 

The economic situation in Soviet Rus- 
sia remained deplorable in respect to 
food and fuel shortage, epidemics, lack 
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of rolling stock and complete disintegra- 
tion of the transport system. Toward 
the end of April the assassination of G. 
Zinoviev, President of the Third Moscow 
International and known as the “ fire- 
brand of the revolution,” was announced. 
The circumstances of the assassination 
were not given. Prince Eugene Troubetz- 
koy, the well-known philosopher and 
editor of the journal Logos, died early 
in April at Moscow of starvation. The 
typhus epidemic was increasing from 
month to month. 


Regarding the internal situation, 
Lenin, at the Ninth Communist Con- 
gress, advocated the concentration of 
power in the hands of one _ person. 
Trotzky’s system of the military organ- 
ization of labor was approved. The 
Soviet propaganda organization contin- 
ued its world-wide efforts to distribute 
revolutionary literature. It was pointed 


out in the Swedish press toward the be- 
ginning of April that the Krassin mis- 
sion should be looked upon with sus- 
picion, and the statements of Zinoviev 
that all diplomatic negotiations aimed 


ultimately at the Bolshevization of Eu- 
rope, and ultimately of the whole world, 
were pointed to as significant. 

The State Department at Washington 
on April 18 gave out a memorandum 
through Secretary of State Colby which 
tended to show that the creation of a 
“World Soviet Republic” by interna- 
tional revolution was the common object 
of the Russian Communist Party, the 
Third Communist International and the 
Russian Soviets. This memorandum was 
prepared by D. C. Poole, Chief of the 
Division of Russian Affairs in the State 
Department, and all the material pre- 
sented was from original sources, in- 
cluding the utterances of the Bolsheviki 
themselves, extracts from their party 
organs and from the official press, wire- 
less messages from the Soviets, and the 
publications of the Third International. 


FINLAND 


The situation in the Baltic States 
(exclusive of Poland, which is treated 
elsewhere in these pages) showed little 
change during the month under review. 
Finland remained in a state of armed 
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defense upon her borders, varied by 
sporadic conflicts with the Finnish Red 
Guard, many of whom were Bolshevized 
Finns. The tendency of the Finnish Gov- 
ernment was to make peace with Soviet 
Russia, but only on condition that the 
Finnish terms, which embraced frontier 
rectifications, the obtaining of an ice- 
free port at Petchenga (north of Mur- 
mansk) and the taking of a plebiscite 
in East Karelia, be granted. This policy, 
as explained by the members of a Fin- 
nish political mission sent to England 
toward the beginning of April, was due 
to the sentiment that Russia was too 
powerful a neighbor to make it expedi- 
ent to continue hostile relations, and also 
to the urgent necessity for Finland to 
have a larger food supply. In accordance 
with this belief Finland took steps late 
in April to open negotiations for an ar- 
mistice; but the Soviet authorities, an- 
gered, it was said, by the failure of the 
Krassin commercial delegation to Swe- 
den, refused to stop hostilities. Mean- 
while Finland, strengthened by her un- 
derstanding with Poland, refused to 
modify her terms, and the relations be- 
tween the two countries assumed the 
nature of an impasse. 

In Finland itself large labor meetings 
held on May Day resulted in the adop- 
tion of resolutions favoring a general 
strike. Serious rioting occurred the day 
before, with many casualties. Details 
of the March elections, made available 
on May 2, showed that the Socialist ele- 
ments of the Government were growing 
stronger and had recovered the ground 
lost after the Red and White terrors. 
Germany had presented a bill of 127,- 
000,000 marks for assistance in the Fin- 
nish war of liberation. It was announced 
from Washington on April 17 that John 
Reed, the American magazine writer, 
had been in jail at Abo since his arrest 
on March 17 for stowing away on an 
Abo steamer and for being in possession 
of large sums of money and much Bol- 
shevist literature of various kinds. 


LATVIA 


The Lettish negotiations with Soviet 
Russia, like those of Lithuania, made 
little headway. This was due partly to 
the strong showing made by Poland in 
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the military operations undertaken by 
that country against the Reds, and 
partly to the Lettish demands, which 
the Soviet representatives deemed ex- 
cessive. The preliminary negotiations 
for both countries were being held at 
Moscow in the middle of April. The de- 
mands made by Latvia included, besides 
strategical guarantees, a guarantee of 
Latvia’s independence and the rectifica- 
tion of the Lettish frontier; also an in- 
demnity of 2,000,000,000 rubles for dam- 
age done in the war and for railway 
stock, bank funds, cattle and machinery 
which the Bolshevist troops carried 
away. The Letts also asked for a pro- 
portionate share of Russia’s national 
gold fund. 

The Bolshevist Government was op- 
posed to compensation for war damages, 
regarding these as a war indemnity 
which should be waived on both sides. 
The Letts’ claim to Russian national 
property they proposed to defer for later 
discussion. They also held that Latvia 
should give Russia the right to use her 
ports. By April 30 it had been agreed 
that Latvia should be independent and 
that she should take over part of the 
Russian national debt in exchange for a 
proportional share of the Russian gold 
reserve. 


The German Government, it was stated 
at this time, had agreed to pay the Let- 
tish Government the sum of 150,000,000 
rubles as an indemnity for damage done 
by the troops under General Avalov- 
Bermondt. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on 
the life of the Lettish Premier, M. Ul- 
manis, in April, in the City of Walk. 
The would-be assassin escaped. This 
was the third time that M. Ulmanis had 
been attacked. 


LITHUANIA 


Peace negotiations between Lithuania 
and Soviet Russia were agreed to on 
April 7. The negotiations began in Mos- 
cow on April 15. The independence of 
Lithuania was agreed to and a delimita- 
tion of Lithuanian territory on an ethno- 
graphical basis was mapped out. Lith- 
uania insisted on a recognition of her 
claim to the towns of Vilna and Grodno. 
The whole question of the Lithuanian 
frontier dispute with Poland was a vexed 
one and could not be settled pending the 
continuance of the Polish offensive on 
the Soviet front. The temper of the 
Lithuanian population was dangerous, 
owing to food scarcity and unsettled con- 
ditions, and Bolshevist propaganda was 
said to be finding here a fertile field. 


The Caucasus Republics 


Azerbaijan Capital Opened’ to Bolshevist Forces—Threat of Soviet 
Control of the Whole Caucasus Region 
[SEE Map ON PAGE 509] 


HOUGH the main issue before the 
San Remo Conference was the com- 
pulsion of Germany to disarm and 

to fulfill in other respects the strict let- 
ter of the Versailles Treaty, decisions 
were confirmed regarding the partition 
of Turkey, and especially the countries 
lying just to the east of the Mediterra- 
nean, which rank in historical impor- 
tance with the collapse of the Byzantine 
Empire and the ascendency of the Turk 
in Europe. These decisions allowed the 
Sultan to remain in Constantinople, 
while stripping him of executive power, 


internationalized the straits, gave 
Smyrna and its hinterland, as well as a 
strip of the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, to Greece; authorized Italy to re- 
tain the strip of this same coast occu- 
pied by its forces, delivered a mandate 
over Syria to France, a mandate over 
Mesopotamia to Great Britain, and rec- 
ognized the existence of an independent 
Arab State, exclusive of the French Syr- 
ian protectorate and the new State of 
Palestine. This last arrangement was 
not at all to Arab liking, for Emir Fci- 
sal had formed far-reaching plans for 
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the erection of a Pan-Arab State, includ- 
ing Palestine, Syria and even Lebanon, 
under his own rule. But neither the 
claims of France nor those of the Zion- 
ists could be disregarded by the allied 
Premiers. 

With regard to the three new r2pub- 
lics of the Caucasus—Armenia, Georgia 
and Azerbaijan—little could be done at 
the San Remo Conference either in the 
way of transforming these “ Balkan 
States of Asia Minor” into a bulwark 
and buffer-State for Great Britain’s 
rule in Egypt, Mesopotamia and India, 
or in harmonizing the serious problems 
arising from conflict between these 
three uneasy neighbors, and from their 
relations with the ever-present Turk and 
the militant Bolsheviki of Russia. The 
impending invasion of. the Caucasus by 
Soviet forces indicated a secret pact be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, which had for 
its object the breaking down of the weak 
Caucasian barrier between them. By 
May 8 it was reported that Tiflis had 
fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki, 
and that the seizure of Batum by local 
Bolshevist adherents was momentarily 
expected. The ultimate fall of the whole 
Caucasus region under the power of 
Moscow seemed inevitable. 


ARMENIA 


The situation in Armenia at the time 
of the sessions at San Remo may be 
sketched as follows: 


Systematic massacres of Armenians 
by the Turks, Kurds and Tartars had so 
decimated the Armenian populations in 
Turkey that many districts had none 
left. The whole region that used to be 
known as Armenia, south of the Black 
Sea, was swept bare of these unfor- 
tunate people; 300,000 refugees had fled 
from ‘the terrible massacres and were 
crowded on the soil of the Caucasus re- 
public of Armenia, which has its capital 
at Erivan, and which is the only Ar- 
menia politically existent at present. No 
Armenian could cross the boundary of 
this little republic and return to his dev- 
astated home in Turkish Armenia with- 
out danger of death. [For a full ac- 
count of this situation see article on 
Page 504.] 





Before any decision could be taken by 
the Allies regarding Armenia, it was 
necessary to define and delimit its new 
boundaries. The problem was almost 
insoluble. Besides the enormous expense 
entailed in setting up a new Armenia 
large enough to defend itself, and in 
forming an army to drive out the Turks 
in those parts of it which, under the 
Armenian plans, should be embraced in 
their new national confines, it was seen 
to be imperative to afford Armenia con- 
stant protection against the aggressions 
of their Turkish and Tartar neighbors. 
Only a nation of great financial re- 
sources and great political idealism could 
venture to undertake such a problem in 
Armenia’s interest. The British, French 
and Italian Premiers, realizing their own 
inability either to decide what the final 
borders of the new State should be, or to 
undertake to maintain them when de- 
limited, passed the dilemma on to the 
United States. In a joint note to Pres- 
ident Wilson they asked that the. United 
States assume a mandate for Armenia, 
and that he draw the boundaries of the 
new republic as he should see fit. 

Since this note was dispatched, new 
difficulties have arisen for the Arme- 
nians on the soil of their neighbor, 
Azerbaijan. The population of this Tar- 
tar republic are Turks by ethnology, re- 
ligion and sympathy. They have long 
been hostile to the Armenians, and a 
serious quarrel has existed for some time 
between their Government and that of 
Armenia over the question of bounda- 
ries. The two nationalities in Azerbaijan 
are desperately intermingled. Armenian 
villages are found everywhere in the 
mountains; the Azerbaijani, corre- 
sponding to their later arrival as con- 
querors, occupy the plains. Conflicts be- 
tween the two peoples have been con- 
stant; the Armenians have been at- 
tacked, beaten and in many cases mas- 
sacred. The murder of a Tartar soldier 
at Shusha, following a street brawl 
which occurred in March, led to lynch- 
ings of Armenians in the provinces of 
Karabagh and Zangelour. When the of- 
ficial protests of the Armenian Prime 
Minister and the Britis! High Commis- 
sioner at Tiflis proved fruitless, the Ar- 
menian Army marched to Karabagh to 
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defend their persecuted compatriots, at- 
tacked on a twelve-mile front, and occu- 
pied most of the district. They seized 
the Tartar Governor, Dr. Sultanov, and 
brought him to Erivan as a hostage. 
Fighting ensued and lasted up to the 
middle of April, when an armistice was 
arranged. The Azerbaijan Government 
sent an ultimatum to Armenia on May 1 
demanding that the latter withdraw from 
disputed frontier territory, failing which 
armed forces would be sent into Ar- 
menia. Armenia refused to comply with 
this ultimatum. The hostile relations 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan was 
another aspect of the whole Armenian 
problem which the allied Premiers at San 
Remo found it impossible at that time to 
solve. 


AZERBAIJAN 


The pro-Turk attitude of the Azerbai- 
jan Government has long been evident. 
The Tartar republic, since its inception, 
has been looked upon as a protégé by 
the Young Turk and Pan-Turanian ex- 
tremists, who see here a means of es- 
tablishing communication with Turkes- 
tan and getting a foothold on the Cas- 
pian. The immense value of the oil fields 
around Baku has made the political con- 
trol of this State additionally desirable. 
The British did their best to hold Baku, 
but were compelled, for military reasons, 
to withdraw their forces. Whether or 
not the report that a defensive and of- 
fensive alliance between the Tartar Gov- 
ernment and the Nationalists of Mus- 
tapha Kemal was signed at Constantino- 
ple in October, 1919, be true, the Turks 
have never hidden their belief that they 
had rights over this republic. Since De- 
cember, 1919, when the Allies recognized 
the republic, it has assumed more and 
more a pro-Turkish character. 

As a consequence of this affiliation 
with the Turkish Nationalist and Young 
Turk parties, a pro-Bolshevist tendency 
has manifested itself more and more 
strongly, and the eyes of the Azerbaijani 
have been turned across the Caucasus 
to Soviet Russia, cut off from its logical 
partisans in Transcaucasia by this great 
natural barrier. The official “ Mussa- 
vat ” Government, however, through rea- 
sons of expediency, did not desire to take 


this plunge into Bolshevism. Conse- 
quently it was overthrown. Moscow 
wireless advices of May 1 stated that a 
revolution had taken place, and that the 
Mussavat Government had been expelled 
from power. The Azerbaijan Provisional 
Military Revolutionary Committee had 
taken over control. Baku was in its 
hands. The committee had appealed to 
Moscow for assistance against the Allies 
and all other enemies. This appeal ended 
with the following words: 

Not having sufficient strength of its 
own to resist the pressure of the Allies, 
the Azerbaijan Revolutionary Committee 
proposes to the Russian Soviet Republic 
a brotherly alliance for joint action 
against the world imperialists, and asks 
for immediate and real assistance by the 
dispatch of Red Army detachments. 

In consequence of this appeal Russian 
Bolshevist forces occupied Baku on April 
28. All parties met the day before and 
agreed to place the authority in the 
hands of the Soviet administration. The 
Azerbaijan republic was _ thereupon 
recognized by the Bolsheviki and the 
entry of the Red troops, it was declared, 
brought no abrogation of this agreement. 
By the occupation of Baku the Bolshe- 
viki obtained control of enormous sup- 
plies of oil, which they needed for their 
industries, and which they planned to 
convey by means of their fleet on the 
Volga, via the riverways and canal sys- 
tems, to the Russian capital. 


GEORGIA 


The situation in Georgia in the month 
under review showed much obscurity. 
The Government long retained control 
over the strong Bolshevist factions, and 
officially refused alliance with So- 
viet Russia, proclaiming its fixed policy 
of maintaining its neutral status. Its 
claim to Batum has not been recognized 
by the Allies. A strong unofficial army, 
called the “ People’s Guard,” estimated 
to consist of 20,000 men and commanded 
by one Jugeli, a former student of the 
Moscow University, was said to be the 
strongest organized force in the country, 
outrivaling by far the official Georgian 
Army. Jugeli’s ambition was to conquer 
Batum for Georgia, and it was said 
that he desired to have Georgia ally her- 
self with Soviet Russia. His attitude, 
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as well as his power, proved a source of 
embarrassment to the present Georgian 
Government. 

On May 9 it was reported by Moscow 
wireless that the Georgian Government, 


yielding to Bolshevist pressure, had con- 
cluded an alliance with the Moscow Gov- 
ernment. Up to the time when these 
pages went to press this report had not 
been officially confirmed. 


Status of the Japan-China Dispute 


China Still Refuses to Negotiate 


JAPAN 


N addition to her suffrage troubles,* 
Japan toward the end of April 
faced new difficulties in respect to 

finances. An era of feverish speculation 
by the public led eventually to the clos- 
ing of three Exchanges. The crash was 
precipitated by the fall of operators on 
margins. The stock market was swamped 
by securities. Tokio Exchange stock 
dropped 210 points. Baron Takahashi, 
Minister of Finance, issued a statement 
on April 16 which cautioned ‘the people 
against speculation and promised the 
help of the Bank of Japan to concerns 
or banks deserving it. Contributing 
causes of the crash were the tightening 
of the money market, the loss of gold 
and the adverse balance of trade. The 
excess of imports during the first three 
months of 1920 was $130,000,000, equal 
to nearly 50 per cent. of total exports. 
The Chinese boycott played an important 
part in the unfavorable trade balance. 

This boycott was resolutely continued 

by the Chinese throughout the month 
under review. The Chinese Government 
at Peking, though controlled by the pro- 
Japanese militarist party, has found it- 
self unable to go counter to the intense 
national feeling aroused in China by the 
cession of Shantung Peninsula to the 
Japanese. In a document drawn up at 
the request of Premier Chin Yung Peng 
last March, but killed by the militarist 
group before it could be presented to the 
foreign legations in Peking, the exact 
motives of the present Chinese policy of 
refusing to negotiate over Shantung are 
explained. This document sums up 


*See Current History for May. 





China’s condition of negotiation as 
follows: 

The Chinese Government insists that 
before entering upon negotiations with the 
Japanese Government, the latter, now at 
peace with both China and Germany, 
should cease to occupy the concession of 
Tsingtao, the Kiaochow leased territory, 
and the Tsingtao-Tsinan railway and 
should make unconditional restoration 
of these concessions and properties to 
China. If Japan’s occupation of Chinese 
territories and properties were abandoned 
China would be ready at once to enter 
into a convention with the powers in- 
terested in trade in Shantung, with a 
view to the internationalizdtion of the 
port of Tsingtao and of the port’s public 
utilities, the complete control of the cus- 
toms of the port by the Chinese Inspec- 
torate of Customs, and the flotation of 
an international loan to repurchase the 
German shares in the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
railway, after which it could be incor- 
porated in the Chinese Government rail- 
Ways and its management placed under 
international supervision. * * * 

Having frankly stated its present atti- 
tude toward the Shantung question, which 
the Japanese Government is now desirous 
of settling through direct negotiations, 
the Chinese Government expresses an ear- 
nest desire that an opportunity may be 
afforded to bring the whole question be- 
fore an international tribunal to be judged 
according to international law and equity. 
This attitude of China, voicing com- 

pletely the sentiment of the people, the 
Japanese have found themselves thus 
far utterly unable to shake. Repeated 
overtures have encountered only passive 
resistance, delay and a clear intention 
not to negotiate. That the Japanese are 
equally determined that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment shall negotiate is obvious. Late 
in April the Japanese Foreign Office in- 
structed Minister Obata again to make 
official overtures for discussion of the 
return of Shantung to China direct. 


Foreign Minister Uchida explained to 
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the Cabinet on April 23 that the period 
of three months after the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty prescribed for the vest- 
ing of Germany’s former rights in Japan 
had elapsed on April 9. The representa- 


tions of the Japanese Ambassador, like 


all other previous attempts to bring 
about discussion, met with failure, and 
the tide of popular feeling against Japan, 
expressed particularly by the boycott, 
ran high in China through April and 
May. This feeling has even spread to 
the Chinese residents in other lands—in 
San Francisco, on May 8, a huge bonfire 
was lighted in the Chinese quarter and 
fed with thousands of dollars’ worth of 
Japanese imported goods, including silks 
and other fineries. 


CHINA 


Thomas W. Lamont of the American 
group of financiers negotiating, in con- 
cert with British, French and Japanese 
representatives, with the Peking Govern- 
ment for a loan of $50,000,000 or more 
to China, stated on May 1 as he left for 
Tokio that China’s repudiation of the 
German issues of the Hukuan Railway 
bond coupons was a serious obstacle to 
further loans being made to China and 
that he had so warned the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The development of the Hu- 
kuan Railway on a large scale was 
among the main considerations of the 
consortium, Mr. Lamont pointed out. 
Japan, he intimated, was ready to with- 
draw its reservations with regard to 
Manchuria and Mongolia, which had 
long been a stumbling block in the way 
of the proposed consortium. 


This withdrawal was officially an- 
nounced in Tokio on May 7. A two 
years’ effort by the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide for the financing of 
China by representative groups of bank- 
ers in each of the four countries men- 
tioned above was thus crowned with suc- 
cess. Japan had long contended that 
Manchuria and Mongolia should be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the con- 
sortium because of her special rights 
and concessions in these provinces. The 
United States had refused to consent to 





this exclusion. By the terms of the 
agreement concluded, Japan will have the 
right to object to loans for any work 
which she feels will jeopardize her na- 
tional life or vitally affect her sover- 
eignty. Under this head would fall the 
construction of railroads in certain sec- 
tions of China, particularly Manchuria. 
All loans made by the banking groups, 
which in the United States include 
thirty-seven banks in all parts of the 
country, must be approved by the State 
Department. The same procedure will 
be followed in the other countries. 
After full discussion in Japan, Mr. La- 
mont stated that the Japanese under- 
standing of the project had been much 
clarified. 

China, like Japan, is having her in- 
ternal troubles, but far more serious and 
long standing. The lawlessness of the 
Tuchuns and of their unpaid armies, the 
inability of the Southern and Northern 
Government to reach a settlement of the 
civil war that has so long kept the coun- 
try in a state of anarchy, with dissen- 
sions in the Governments of both sec- 
tions, have conspired to destroy inward 
peace. Wu Ting-fang, former Minister 
of Finance in the Canton Government, 
was restrained through an injunction is- 
sued on April 15 by the British Court of 
Shanghai from collecting a large sum in 
Government moneys deposited in his own 
name at the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank. Fierce factional fighting oc- 
curred toward the end of April in the 
Anhai district of South China. More 
than 1,000 people were killed, and the 
soldiers were raiding the country, while 
the people fled from their homes. New 
conflicts were preparing. In Northern 
China students’ demonstrations and the 
anti-Japanese boycotting activities of 
the students’ and merchants’ associations 
continued. 


As stated elsewhere in this issue, the 
Chinese official Government made no 
reply to the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment’s proposals of an alliance, and its 
attitude, as between the Japanese and 
Bolshevist forces in Siberia, has been 
professedly one of neutrality. 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN BRIEF 


With the Best Cartoons of the Month 
From Many Nations 


[Periop ENDED May 15, 1920] 


Lorp KITCHENER’S DEATH 


IR GEORGE ARTHUR'S “Life of 

Lord Kitchener,” which recently ap- 
peared in London, gives a full and inter- 
esting account of the career of one of 
England’s greatest soldiers. The dominat- 
ing position which Kitchener of Khartum 
occupied in the military and political 
counsels of his country, his long and 
memorable service abroad, in Palestine, 
Cyprus, Egypt, South Africa and India; 


[PoLisH CARTOON] 





—Mucha, Warsaw 


SENTENCED FOR ETERNITY 


WILHELM (to the Entente): ‘‘ I will never 
become your prisoner ”’ 

SATAN (to Wilhelm): ‘‘ Nor will you ever 
cease to be mine’”’ 





the important part he played in the early 
stages of the World War as War Secre- 
tary—all lent to his tragic death off the 
Scottish coast in 1917 the aspect of a 
national disaster. In Sir George Arthur’s 
work the events leading up to that 
tragedy are made available. 

Things were going badly in Russia in 
the Spring of 1917 and the Czar had 
sent word in May that he would like to 
have Lord Kitchener visit his country to 
see conditions for himself. Kitchener 
consented and it was decided that he 
should embark at Scapa Flow—a place 
now doubly historic —for Archangel on 
June 5. After lunching with Lord Jelli- 
coe in Scapa Flow, he went on board the 
Hampshire—the ship which was to carry 
him to Archangel. The subsequent course 
of events is recounted by Kitchener’s 
biographer as follows: 


The wind at Scapa that day had been 
northeasterly and the Admiral, with 
intent to make the passage to the north- 
ward as easy a& possible, directed that 
the Hampshire should proceed on what, 
with that wind, would: be the leeside of 
the Orkneys and Shetlands. By an un- 
happy error of judgment an unswept 
channel was chosen for the passage of 
the cruiser, and Kitchener—the secret of 
whose journey had beenebetrayed—was to 
fall into the machinations of England’s 
eneL..es and die swiftly at their hands. 


At 5 o’clock the Hampshire steamed 
from the Grand Fleet to her doom. She 
sped forward so fast and under such 
stress of weather that the destroyers who 
formed her titular escort turned’ about, 
leaving the vessel to her fate. When the 
crash came—the death-knell of all but 
some thirteen souls on board—Kitchener 
was resting, reading in his cabin. He 
was summoned thence by the Captain and 
was seen standing on the deck looking out- 
ward, Fitzgerald faithful at his side. 

Nothing is known of what then hap- 
nened to him—little, indeed, comes within 
just surmise. One thing is certain—that 
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the brave eyes, which had faced so many 
difficult and dangerous passages in life, 
looked steadily in the face of death. 
* * * 
TUNNEL UNDER ENGLISH CHANNEL 
PROJECT which for half a century 
was considered as fantastic—the 
linking of Great Britain and France by 
means of a tunnel underneath the Eng- 
lish Channel—is at last to be realized 
and official authorization has been given 
to competent experts to begin the work. 
More than a hundred years ago the 
French engineer, Mathieu, proposed to 
Napoleon Bonaparte the construction of 
such a tunnel. Nothing was done, but 
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WHILE THE TAXI WAITS 


the idea was again taken up—this time 
under Napoleon III.—by the Belgian, 
Thomé de Gammond, and by Caillaux, 
the father of the ex-Premier of France, 
the story of whose trial appears else- 
where in this issue. De Gammond’s ap- 
peal for support was answered on both 
sides of the Channel and societies to 
further the undertaking were formed. 
The advent of the Franco-Prussian war 
put a sudden stop to these activities. 

In 1875 the French Tunnel Society re- 
sumed the interrupted labors, and even 
erected at Sangatte, south of Calais, a 
factory which is still in existence. It 
made more than 7,000 soundings and 
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finally constructed an under-water gal- 
lery nearly 2,000 meters in length. A 
similar tunnel was dug from the English 
side of the Channel. The great project 
seemed to be near realization. Suddenly 
the spectre of invasion aroused a wave 
of opposition to the scheme in England. 
An anonymous pamphlet representing 
Dover as invaded by disguised soldiers 
increased the public commotion, which 
rose to such proportions that when the 
contracting companies presented the bills 
for authorization the Parliamentary 
committee refused to approve them and 
recommended that the work be aban- 
doned. 

Again in 1906 it seemed as though the 
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—The New York World 


BOGUS 


long-deferred dream would be realized; 
but the hopes based on the entente 
cordiale did not materialize and a new 
war came to interrupt the project. Too 
late, after Great Britain had joined 





hands with France against the German 
danger, did the two allied nations regret 
that the scheme had not been fulfilled 
and realize the innumerable advantages 
which the existence of such a tunnel 
would have brought to the common 
cause. The lessons of the great upheaval, 
however, were not forgotten, and Bonar 
Law was finally able to announce the 


[ENGLISH CARTOON] 


—The Star, London 
“TICKLE, TICKLE!” 


official consent of Great Britain to have 
the work carried through to completion. 
Sir Francis Fox, engineer of the English 
company, was made Director of the work 
in collaboration with M. Sartinaux, 
Director General of the French com- 
pany. Both of these experts have pub- 
lished detailed studies of the projected 
plans. 

According to these plans -the tunnel 
will consist of two cylinders at a depth 
of 50 feet and 32 miles in length. Elec- 
tricity will furnish the power and the 
ventilation. A military guard is con- 
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templated. It is stated that the entire 
work can be completed within four years. 
If no further obstacles intervene, political 
or otherwise, Great Britain will cease to 
be an island in 1924. 
Hk. <2 
HOsTILE TRIBES IN HINDUSTAN 


HE revolts stirred up against the 

British in India by Bolshevist emis- 
saries have been particularly grave on 
the northwestern frontier, where, for 
over six months, the British Indian forces 
have waged war against the 
Pathan tribes defying cap- 
ture on the inaccessible peaks 
of Hindu-Koosh. This natural 
fortress is cut by only three 
passes, and only two of these, « | 
the Khyber and Kurram 
Passes, are large enough for 
an army to pass. All in- 
vasions, from prehistoric to 
modern times, have depended 
on the forcing of one or the 
other of these defiles. 

Hindu-Koosh, more than 
any other region of India, 
has been affected by its geo- 
graphical location. Every 
valley, or group of valleys, is 
settled by a special race. 
Here are found black tribes, 
descendants of the first in- 
habitants of India; white 
tribes, Aryans who came 
originally from Bactriana 
and dominated the blacks, 
and who have degenerated 
into a condition approaching 
savagery; yellow tribes, with 
high cheek bones and slant- luxury 
ing eyes; Semitic tribes 
whose ancestors were deported by the 
Assyrian Kings to Mesopotamia, and who 
fled eastward to escape further oppres- 
sions; Greek tribes, descendants of sol- 
diers of the army of Alexander the 
Great, which invaded India through the 
Khyber Pass. 

The only common trait which all these 
diverse tribes possess is the love of fight- 
ing, either among themselves or against 
the peaceful populations of the adjoin- 
ing plain. The most belligerent, as well 
as the most powerful of all the tribes, 
says a contributor to Les Annales, is that 








of the Afridis, who number some 300,000, 
and who live in fortified villages built in 
inaccessible valleys and defended in pure- 
ly mediaeval style by a system of outer 
and inner walls, with a central tower 
of refuge and last defense. Formerly 
Zoroastrians by religion, according to the 
tradition, they are now fanatic Islamites. 
The men are tall and strongly built, with 
fine features. They wear their hair long 
upon their shoulders. In the past fifteen 
years, thanks to the connivance of Ger- 
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—Jugend, Munich 
THE LAST 


Tax Dracon: “And, for the fig leaf, in 
addition to ,import duty you must also pay 


tax’ 


man agents, they have obtained modern 
rifles, and in the last year they have 
obtained through the Bolsheviki large 
supplies of smokeless powder. Dressed 
in stone-colored tunics, their sharpshoot- 
ers, practically invisible, decimate from 
their rocky fastnesses the marching 
columns of the Indian Government on 
the plain below. 

The Afridis, as well as others of these 
hostile tribes, represent one of the great- 
est problems with which the British Gov- 
ernment has to deal. All means to pacify 
these rebellious folk have failed: bomb- 
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ing airplanes have merely drawn their 
fire and affrighted them not at all. 
Owing to their incorrigible treachery, at- 
tempts to make peace with them have 
proved equally ineffectual, and many an 
English officer has been ambuscaded and 
slain by them after the conclusion of an 
armistice. Emboldened by Bolshevist 
propaganda, they represent a menace to 
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England’s power and prestige in India 
which the British themselves have little 


disposition to deny. 
* * * 


MEMOIRS OF VON HINDENBURG 


HE bulky volume of Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg’s war memoirs is of 
value chiefly for the light which it 
throws on the mentality of the Prussian 
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of the old school. A careful reading of 
this whole autobiography makes it easier 
to understand why von Hindenburg, and 
not von Tirpitz or Ludendorff, became 
the national idol of the German people. 
The London Telegraph says in this con- 
nection: 

These memoirs show us better than any 
other literary fruit of the war the 
legendary figure of the Prussian officer 
of the departed type, in all his strength, 
yet in his essential quality as a born 
enemy of freedom and a standing danger 





—Central Press Association 
THE POWER BEHIND THE 
THRONE 


to Europe. That Germany, in a state of 
war, should have made such a man its 
demigod was a natural consequence of 
German history, tradition and mental 
training. The very nature of the man 
inspired confidence in the people, bitterly 
needed as it was while the soldiers and 
statesmen. of the new Germany were 
screaming feverishly at their country’s 
enemies, and plotting against one another 
round the throne of a ruler who embodied 
all that was weak in the new militarism, 
as Hindenburg embodied all that was 
powerful in the old. 


The feeling of Germany for von Hin- 
denburg, adds the same critic, is one 
for which popularity is an utterly inade- 
quate term. He has been idolized—even 
literally, as in Berlin’s colossal image of 
wood—as no other German military 
leader ever was by a race for which its 
great soldiers were always the favorite 


objects of hero-worship; for what 
Frederick the Great was to Prussia, 
Hindenburg has been to all Germany. 
Yet others showed themselves not only 
more furious haters, but more formidable 
enemies of Great Britain than Hinden- 
burg. Von Tirpitz and the other foster- 
ers of the submarine warfare did far 
more damage to the Entente than von 
Hindenburg ever did in the field. The 
real military dictator was Ludendorff, 
not von Hindenburg. Yet neither von 
Tirpitz nor Ludendorff was ever idol- 
ized, and both now rest under a cloud 
of opprobrium, while von Hindenburg 
remains the popular idol which he had 
been ever since his victory at Tannen- 
burg in the early stages of the war. 
What is the explanation? Tannenburg 
began his fame, but his victories in East 
Prussia contributed greatly to increase 
it. The Russian invasion of this district 
was the only invasion of German soil 
that took place during the war, and its 
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—Broorum Eagle 


ROOTING IT UP 


occurrence at the very beginning appalled 
the German people. The feeling of re- 
lief and of gratitude to von Hindenburg, 
when he repelled this danger, can be 
easily understood. The savage power 
with which Samsonov’s army was anni- 
hilated aroused only pride and jubila- 
tion. 

But the true explanation of Hin- 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN WHEN THEY MEET? 
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denburg’s popularity is that he belongs 
to the heroic age of German militarism; 
to the generation which built up, with 
iron and blood, what the present genera- 
tion was to bring to nothing by the same 
barbarous means. He embodied the spirit 
of 1870, and all that was admired in it. 
His personal character was a symbol; he 
was a junker of junkers, believing only in 
force and Prussia’s destiny to dominate 
the whole world. These beliefs he com- 
bined with religious conviction, honesty, 
simplicity. Hindenburg, the-creation and 
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—Cincinnati Post 


HOW MUCH MORE WILL IT 
STAND? 


the slave of a barbarous ideal, could say 
more truly than any of his contempora- 
ries: “ Throughout my life and conduct, 
my criterion has been, not the approval 
of the world, but my inward conviction, 
duty and conscience.” 

¢ 2.6 


SHORTAGE OF UNSKILLED LABOR 


HE Interracial Council declared to- 

ward the end of April that Amer- 
ican industries were short from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 unskilled workers as a re- 
sult of dwindling immigration during the 
war. This statement was given out by 
the President of the council in answer 
to statistics issued at Ellis Island tend- 
ing to show that emigration from 





America had been offset by immigration. 
It said in part: 


For the twenty-two white races supply- 
ing unskilled labor, chiefly in the iron 
and steel mills, textile factories, railroads, 
farms and construction work, the offi- 
cial figures show that 68,790 came into 
this country and 166,925 went out, and 
of these coming 38,000 were Mexicans, 
who did not relieve the labor market 
except in three Southern States. Elim- 
inating Mexicans, we have a total of 
30,000 unskilled immigrant workmen: and 
their families. ‘This demonstrates that 
approximately five times as many un- 
skilled male immigrant workers left this 
country from November, 1918, to October, 
1919, as came in during that period. 

In view of the fact that there has been 
no official survey to determine accurately 
the extent of the shortage of unskilled 
workers, the Interracial Council holds to 
its estimate of a shortage of from 4,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 immigrant workers, which 
is borne out by a close study of condi- 
tions and by inquiry among the indus- 
tries in the country. 


One important reservoir of labor supply 
—lItaly—is still being generously tapped. 
Some 13,000 Italians left their homes 
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THE NEW BADGE OF COURAGE 


for the United States in January, 17,000 
in February and 50,000 were forced to 
await later steamers. In March more 
than 29,000 were granted visés. The 
American Consulates in Genoa, Trieste, 
Palermo and Naples, even now, are being 
besieged by applicants. Italy apparently 
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is quite willing to speed at least one 
element of this strong outflowing tide. 
Speaking in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Signor Treven, a Socialist Deputy, said 
on April 15: “ The police would like to 
sweep out these people (the Reds) as 
quickly as possible while there are no re- 
strictions.” The reasons given are two: 
Italy, by emigration, hopes to reduce the 
army of the unemployed, and also to rid 
the country of its anarchistic and turbu- 


lent elements. This summarizes a situa- 
tion: which may have far-reaching im- 
portance for the United States. 

* * * 


HUMAN LIFE AND AUTOMOBILES 


TARTLING revelations are made in 

a report published by the National 
Safety Council. The conclusion reached 
is that “the automobile, as much be- 
“ cause of the carelessness of pedestrians 
“as of drivers, is now the deadliest ma- 
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“ chine in America, and, unless quick and 
“ decisive action is taken, is destined to 
“become even more deadly, because of 
“its rapidly increasing popularity.” Ac- 
cording to the mortality report of the 
Census Bureau, supplemented by avail- 
able statistics from other sources, auto- 
mobile accidents in recent years have 
resulted in approximately one-half the 
number of deaths caused by industrial 
accidents of all sorts. In 
Chicago 420 persons were 
killed in automobile accidents 
during 1919; in Cleveland, 
136; in St. Louis, 97; in New 
York, 677, including 191 
children under 15 years of 
age. In Rochester, N. Y., as 
many deaths were caused by 
automobile accidents as by 
street cars, railroads and in- 
dustrial accidents combined. 
“Even more alarming than 
“these statistics,” says the 
report, “is the fact that in 
“almost every case a com- 
“parison, year by year, of 
“the number of automobile 
“deaths and the number of 
“ automobiles in use indicates 
“that the deaths are increas- 
“ing in almost exact mathe- 
“matical ratio with the in- 
“crease in number of auto- 
“mobiles.” In 1910 there 
were 400,000 automobiles in 
the United States, and out of ' 
every 100,000 population dur- 
ing that year an average of 
two and onc-third persons 
were killed by automobiles. 
In 1917 there were 3,000,000 automobiles 
in use, and an average of nine and one- 
sixth persons were killed out of the same 
unit of population. In 1920 it is estimated 
that 9,000,000 automobiles and trucks 
will be in use. It remains to be seen 
whether the average of fatal accidents 
will mount to 27 in 100,000 population. 
* oe x 
AN ALL-MOSLEM TRAINING SCHOOL 


WRITER in The London Daily News, 
while on a recent visit to Cairo, 
heard Egypt described as the junction 
of the Mohammedan world. This defini- 
tion, on investigation, proved to be some- 





thing more than a clever phrase; he 
found that Egypt was regarded as the 
true centre of Islam, as the spot where 
the prophet proclaimed his faith. And 
the nerve centre of this universal Moslem 
life he found to be El Azhar. 

This world-university for Moslem stu- 
dents, situated in Cairo, is being at- 
tended by from 15,000 to 16,000 students, 
coming from India, Palestine, Syria, 
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—Brooklyn Hagie 


WITH HIS BACK TO THE WALL 


Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Turkey 
and Afghanistan. Unlike ordinary stu- 
dents, they believe in mass intervention 
in politics, as their recent strike against 
the presence of the Milner Commission 
demonstrated. The potential importance, 
as well as the actual significance of this 
large body of young Mohammedans, is 
declared by this writer to be great. At 
El Azhar future agents of revolt against 
Great Britain, with her great Asiatic 
possessions, or against whatever Euro- 
pean nation may be in control of a given 
student’s country—be it Afghanistan, 
Algeria, or Morocco—are being constant- 
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ly sent out, to become new .propagators 
of the social unrest and spirit of re- 
bellion with which Egypt now seethes. 
The réle which the Cairo university is 
playing should not be overlooked, de- 
clares this writer: it is actually a train- 
ing centre of Pan-Mohammedanism, for 
“when you say the students of Cairo, 
you mean the youth of. every Moham- 
medan country in the world.” 
e+e 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


AURICE FRANCIS EGAN, United 
States Minister to Denmark from 
1907 to 1918, recently explained the cir- 
cumstances of the sale of the Virgin 
Islands to the United States in 1917. 





CABINET 





[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


MEETINGS RESUMED 


Denmark was not, he said, eager to sell 
the islands. It was her “ poverty, but 
not her will,” which urged her to part 
reluctantly with the Danish West Indies 
for the sum of $25,000,000. 


The necessity of mobilization, due to 
fears of a German invasion, was costing 
the little country enormous sums of 
money. To these expenditures had been 
added the outlays for maintaining hos- 
pitals and providing for the comfort of 
the people. The buying power of Danish 
money had decreased. Danish agriculture 
in 1917, owing to the stoppage of ferti- 
lizers from the United States, Russia and 
other countries, was almost at a stand- 
still, unable to overcome unaided “ one 
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of the worst climates and worst soils of 
the world.” Denmark’s fats were de- 
creasing; her cows and hogs were in 
danger of dying from starvation. To 
have a credit of $25,000,000 in the United 
States was so tempting an offer at this 
time that the Danish Government found 
it impossible to refuse. 

The motive of the United States in 
acquiring these non-supporting and—in 
themselves—insignificant bits of ocean 
territory was obvious. They were far 
more necessary to this country from a 
military point of view than even the 
Galapagos. Commercial considerations 
did not enter into the purchase in any 
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OVER THE TOP 


degree. As to the effect of the change 
of administration, Mr. Egan said: 


One of the reasons for the opposition 
[to the sale] among the Danish philan- 
thropists was that the inhabitants of these 
islands would fare worse under American 
than under Danish rule; and_ they 
have. * * * The present condition of 
the island is, if we may judge from trust- 
worthy reports, deplorable. It is true 


that they ought to be made to pay, that 
they ought not to become a financial 
burden; but first of all, we should con- 
sider, following our own exarnple in the 
Philippines, the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands, whom, with the 
territory in which they live, we so benev- 
olently assimilated. 


Hope was expressed by Mr. Egan that 
a report on these islands soon to be pre- 
sented by Senator Kenyon would stir 
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—Il 420, Florerce 
WILSON RE-ENTERS THE FIUME 
FIGHT 


[When President Wilson recovered from 
his illness and sent his new Fiume note, 
the Italian press, which has become very 
hostile to him, published this cartoon, 
showing Jugoslavia crying, ‘‘ Hali:lnia! 
Our savior is resurrected! ’’] 


Congress to take adequate action to 
remedy the unfavorable conditions re- 
ferred to. 

* * * 


Mr. KEYNES ON PEACE 


OHN MAYNARD KEYNES, the of- 
ficial representative of the British 
Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference, 
resigned on June 7, 1919, because he had 
given up hope of any substantial modifi- 
cation in the draft terms of peace, which 
he strongly disapproved on economic 
grounds. His book on the economic con- 
sequences of this peace, which has recent- 
ly appeared in England and the United 
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States, was written as an apologia for 
his action in resigning, and as a warning 
for the future. An example of Mr. 
Keynes’s skill in description may be 
, found in his pen-picture of M. Clemen- 


ceau: 

At the Council of Four he wore a 
square-tailed coat of very good, thick 
black broadcloth, and on his hands, which 


were never uncovered, gray suede gloves: 
his boots were of thick black leather, 
very good, but of a country style, and 
sometimes fastened in front, curiously, 
by a buckle instead of laces. * * * He 
spoke seldom, leaving the initial state- 
ment of the French case to his Ministers 
or officials; he closed his eyes often, and 
sat back in his chair with an impassive 
face of parchment, his gray-gloved hands 
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clasped in front of him. A short sentence, 
decisive or cynical, was generally suffi- 
cient, a question, an unqualified abandon- 
ment of his Ministers, whose face would 
not be saved, or a display of obstinacy 
reinforced by a few words in a piquantly 
delivered English. * * * My last and 
most vivid impression is of * * * the 
President (Mr. Wilson) and the British 
Prime Minister as the centre of a surging 
mob, and a babel of sound, a welter of 
eager impromptu compromises, all sound 
and fury signifying nothing, the great 
issues of the morning’s meeting forgotten 


and aloofness, and that he was not much 
concerned about the rest. It was the 
tenacity of Clemenceau that was mainly 
responsible for President Wilson’s grad- 
ual compromises on positions that he had 
originally cherished most, thinks Mr. 
Keynes, though the President came 
through all the barter and argument con- 
vinced to the end that he had been true 
to his ideals. To Mr. Keynes the tragedy 
of the treaty lies in the fact that the 
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—The Star, London 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 


and neglected; and of Clemenceau, silent 
and aloof on the outskirts—for nothing 
which touched the security of France was 
forward—throned, in his gray gloves, on 
the brocade chair, surveying the scene 
with a cynical and almost impish air; 
and when at last silence was restored, and 
the company had returned to their places, 
it was to discover that he had disap- 
peared. 


Mr. Keynes emphasizes throughout his 
book that M.. Clemenceau got what he 
wanted for France, despite his silence 


necessary alertness to overcome political 
chicaneries was not attained, nor even 
approximated. As an economist he takes 
the position that the basis of economics 
was almost utterly overwhelmed by “ the 
weaving of that web of sophistry and 
Jesuitical exegesis that was finally to 
clothe with insincerity the language and 
substance of the whole treaty.” He cites 
examples of language that he considers 
deliberately intended to confuse. He 
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then proceeds to erect his argument 
against the treaty on the basis of his 
statistics. 


The gist of his conclusions, based on 
these statistics, is that, including all 
methods of payment—immediately trans- 
ferable wealth, ceded property, and an 
annual tribute—£2,000,000,000 is a safe 
maximum figure of Germany’s capacity 
to pay,” and yet, he points out, the de- 
mand of the victors is for three or four 
times this amount. 

This critic proposes that the demands 
for reparation be lessened so as to come 
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HURRY?” 


within what he considers Germany can 
actually pay; that the treaty clauses re- 
lating to coal be modified, and provision 
for an exchange of iron ore be made so 
as to permit German industry to con- 
tinue, and that a Free Trade Union be 
formed under the League of Nations. 
* * * 


PIRACY IN THE BLACK SEA 


HE Transcaucasus region in these 
days, when Armenia and Azerbaijan 
are at swords’ points, when Armenians 
are being massacred by the Azerbaijanis 
and the Turks alike, when the French 
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—Newspaper Enterprise Association, Cleveland 


“HERE’S YOUR KAPP, WHAT’S YOUR 


are in continuous warfare with the na- 
tionalist Arabs and the nationalist 
Turks, when the Bolsheviki have entered 
Baku and the Georgians are trembling 
before the menace of a Soviet invasion 
of Batum, is not what might be called a 
haven of safety for man or woman. The 
conditions of anarchy prevailing have 
recently been emphasized in a most dra- 
matic way. The French packet Souirah 
left Batum on May 6, en route to Mar- 
seilles. The steamer was crowded with 
refugees, fleeing from the uninterrupted 
advance of the Bolshevist tide into the 
Caucasus. Most of them had 
converted their property into 
money to avoid confiscation 
by the Bolshevist leaders. 
Among these refugees was 
Mrs. Haskell, wife of Colonel 
William Haskell, Director 
General of American Relief 
in the Near East, and other 
ladies whose husbands have 
been connected with relief 
work in Armenia. 

At 9 o’clock on the night 
of May 6 fifteen unknown 
men, who wore black masks 
and were apparently Rus- 
sians, sprang up from various 
parts of the ship, where they 
had been booked either as 


passengers or as members of 
the crew, covered officers 
and passengers with revol- 


a gemenncl i> * vers and shouted warnings 


that they would kill any one 
who resisted them. For two 
hours they were busy robbing 
every one of casi and jewels. 
Mrs. Haskell saved $20,000 in cash by 
hiding it in a waste-water receptacle in 
her cabin, but all her other money and 
$2,000 in jewels were taken from her. 
All the cabins were searched repeatedly. 
The pirates’ guard over the wireless pre- 
vented the flashing of appeals to the 
allied warships cruising in the vicinity 
of Batum. Until 2 o’clock the next 
morning the passengers were terrorized, 
while the pirates forced the steamer to 
continue its way on a route dictated by 
themselves. Finally they went ashore 
in boats which they compelled the crew 
to man. The whole raid was evidently 
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carefully planned and worked out with 
the greatest efficiency. 
* * * 


THe “RED TERROR OF FALKENSTEIN ” 


HE capture and imprisonment of Max 

Hélz, the “Red Robber Baron of 
Saxony,” ended a picturesque criminal 
career more suited to the Middle Ages 
than to the twentieth century. H6lz was 
a German Communist of the Spartacan 
type, who undertook to run amuck 
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—L’Asino, Rome 


AFTER THE KAPP FIASCO 


‘“‘ Bad 
weather! it is better to go in and be dead 
again—for the present ”’ 


GERMAN MILITARISM (peeping out): 


against modern civilization by becoming 
a robber baron of the mediaeval sort, 
seizing Falkenstein Castle in Saxony as 
the base for his bandit raids and gath- 
ing about him a force of about 5,000 
men, many of them returned soldiers in- 
fluenced by Bolshevist propaganda. With 
this small army he became a scourge to 
the whole region, until he was finally 
driven across the Czechoslovak boundary, 
where the Czechs promptly arrested and 
imprisoned him on April 20. 





At the height of his sway in Saxony 
this up-to-date bandit made raids on the 
smaller towns near Falkenstein Castle, 
burning the homes and destroying the 
property of all who refused to join his 
“army.” His greatest exploit was that 
of demanding a tribute of 100,000 marks 
weekly from Plauen, the chief manufac- 
turing town of that district. All the 
principal men were locked up, and the 
whole town was placed under guard by 
the outlaws until the first installment 
was paid. 

After this feat Hélz decided that the 
climate elsewhere would be more con- 
ducive to long life, and, taking all his 
treasure, he started for Czechoslovakia 
in an automobile. But some of his duped 
followers, furious at his desertion of 
them, went in pursuit and helped to 
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AT THE ODDS-AND-ENDS SHOP 

‘‘ Take this, Sir; it is so rare”’ 

‘* Rare? ’’ 

‘‘Very rare; it 
Points, which 
remember ” 


Fourteen 
does not 


contains the 
even the author 


hasten his journey; barely had he crossed 
the frontier when he was seized by Czech 
soldiers and imprisoned at Eger, near 
Carlsbad. Hdélz is a small, lithe, dark- 
complexioned man, extremely energetic, 
of great calmness and assurance, a fluent 
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and effective public speaker. He had 
previously been a moving-picture lec- 
turer. He was apparently a convinced 
Communist of the extreme type. His ex- 
ploits became notorious all over Ger- 
many, and the German press gave him 
much attention. 
* * * 
DYNASTIC MARRIAGE FOR PRINCE CAROL 


HE love romance of Prince Carol of 
Rumania, who married Miss Lam- 
brino, daughter of a Rumanian General, 
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—Nebelspalter, Zurich 


GERMAN MICHEL’S BOOTS 


“TI can polish them as much as I like—but 


I can’t wear them ” 


in defiance of the wishes of his parents 
and the Ministry, and who was placed 
under arrest for desertion from his reg- 
iment, while his marriage was declared 
null and void, was supposed to have been 
definitely settled by the Prince’s letter 
to the Rumanian Cabinet renouncing his 
right to the throne in favor of his 
younger brother Nicola. But the Queen 
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mother refused to accept this solution 
in view of the fact that Nicola was a 
weak and delicate boy, and that Ru- 
mania could not afford royal matrimo- 
nial escapades at a time when the country 
was just out of an expensive war, and 
surrounded by enemies watching for a 
chance to get back what the Peace of 
Versailles had given her. Queen, Par- 
liament and Ministers therefore worked 
together once more, and finally per- 
suaded Prince Carol to withdraw the let- 
ter in which he had re- 
nounced his royal rights and 
to promise to marry a Prin- 
cess which the Rumanian 
Government should choose 
for him. In consenting to 
this plan he reaffirmed his 
love for the woman who has 
been his wife for a year or 


more. 
* * * 
DEATH OF BISSOLATI 
EONIDA  BISSOLATI, 


whose funeral was held 
in Rome on May 8, had been 
a picturesque figure, a man 
of robust intellect, virtually 
the leader of the Socialist 
Party in Italy for many 
years. An ardent patriot, 
whose slogan was “ Political 
honesty and love of country,” 
he won the esteem of all, 
irrespective of party, and his 
writings and speeches were 
always received with the 
greatest respect. His work 
and teaching as editor of the 
Socialist paper Avanti did 
much to contribute to the 
complete democratization of 
the Italian Nation. A man 
of strong convictions, Bis- 
solati left his party with 
the rise of the new and 
irresponsible Socialist element in Italy 
and elsewhere. His belief in _politi- 
cal evolution, as against revolution, 
made it impossible for him to sup- 
port the violent upheavals advocated by 
the Bolshevist apostles of the party of 
which he had been the soul for many 
years. Bissolati was an _ enthusiastic 
supporter of the allied cause during the 
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war. He worked to induce Italy to enter 
the conflict, voted for it in the Chamber, 
which he had entered twenty years 
before, fought in the army as a Sergeant 
of the Alpini, though already past 50 
years of age, and abandoned the field 
only after receiving a severe wound. 

Signor Bissolati’s resignation from the 
Orlando Cabinet in December, 1918, 
marked his condemnation of the ultra- 
nationalist policy represented by Son- 
nino, which ended in the rupture of 
Italy with her allies at the 
Peace Conference in Paris. 
Much blamed for his with- 
drawal, hooted and heckled 
in Milan, Bissolati awaited 
his justification from time. 
A bare six months sufficed 
to prove to Italy the clarity 
of his political vision. 

In character Bissolati was 
lovable; in dress and manner 
simple. His soft, wide- 
brimmed hat was as much a 
part of his exterior personal- 
ity as “ Uncle Joe” Cannon’s 
inevitable cigar, and seems 
‘about to pass into the Italian 


language as a hat “alla 
Bissolati.” 
a Ed * 
ADVICE OF BRITAIN’Ss NEW 
ENVOY 


IR AUCKLAND GED- 

DES, the new British 
Ambassador to the United 
States, arrived at New York 
on April 19 with Lady Ged- 
des and was met by British 
diplomatic officials. Threats 
made by the Irish women 
pickets in Washington and 
fears of other Irish demonstrations 
led to the decision to take the new 
Ambassador off the ship at the Quaran- 
tine Station. Before he landed he re- 
ceived a bouquet of roses from the sky 
as a token of welcome. The flowers were 
dropped by a young woman war worker, 
Miss Florence Parbury, who flew over 
the ship in an airplane. Irish demon- 
strators, who arrived with banners at 
the pier to make a demonstration, were 
disappointed to learn that the Ambas- 
sador had already been taken off and 


eventually dispersed with no attempt to 
parade their banners. 

The Ambassador, in a statement given 
out on arriving, said that he looked on 
his appointment as the highest honor, as 
he believed that the hope of world peace 
depended on mutual respect and har- 
mony between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Asserting that his country was the 


defender of the oppressed and the bearer 
of progress, he took occasion to discuss 


[DutTcH CaRTOoN] 





—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


RESURRECTION OF MILITARISM IN 


GERMANY 


briefly Great Britain’s difficulties with 
Ireland. In this connection he said: 


The British Government, after careful 
study of the Irish question, is convinced 
that now the only hope of ending that 
centuries-old distemper is to place fairly 
and squarely on the shoulders of Irishmen 
in Ireland the constitutional responsibil- 
ity of finding for themselves within the 
framework of the British Empire the 
solution for their political differences. 

The new Home Rule bill, which passed 
its second reading in the British House 
of Commons by a great majority on 
March 31, is designed with intention to 





When it becomes oper- 
ative it will be the duty of all British 
su’ tects who are not domiciled in Ireland 
to stand aside and leave those who live 


secure that end. 


there to solve their problem. I venture 
to add that it will also be helpful if the 
many in all parts of the world who are 
not British subjects, but are interested 
in Ireland, likewise stand aside and leave 
the Irish in Ireland to grapple with their 
own political difficulties. 


Another subject discussed by Sir 
Auckland was the project of resuming 
trade with Soviet Russia. He denied that 
Great Britain was seeking her own self- 
ish interests in this policy, and declared 
that she was working in close co-opera- 
tion with the United States on behalf of 
the economic needs of the entire world. 


* * * 


LANSBURY ON BOLSHEVIKI 


OON after his return from Soviet 
Russia, where he went to investi- 
gate conditions, Mr. Lansbury, a promi- 
nent representative of British Trades 
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THE HARP THAT ONCE, &C. 


Liorp GerorGcE: ‘‘ Now, here’s the music; 
let’s have a little harmony ”’ 


Unionism and Socialism, described some 
of his experiences to a large audience of 
London Bolsheviki on March 21. He 
had never been so proud and happy, he 
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said, as when he crossed the border and 
got among these men and women—“ my 
friends.” He then went on to admit that 
his belief that the stories of Bolshevist 
atrocities were without foundation had 
been a mistaken one. In this connection 
he said: 


I am not now of opinion that people 
who come back from Russia and tell 
stories of atrocities are simply lying. I 
have heard so much on both sides. I am 
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SPRING IN EUROPE 


*Confound it! I sowed helmets, not 
liberty caps! ’’ 
now quite certain that, irrespective of 


the leaders on either side, a very great 
many atrocities have definitely been com- 
mitted. But I am convinced that the 
Central Government in Russia has done 
more to put down terrorism than any 
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other Government in similar circumstances 
could be expected to do. 


Dealing with the alleged persecution 
of religion, he admitted that he had seen 
a poster near the Kremlin with the 
words: “Religion is the opium of the 
People.” But, he said: 


It all depends on what you mean by 
religion. I do not think that religion 
any more than Socialism is a matter of 
organization and words. It is a matter 
of spirit and deed. There is perfect free- 
dom in Russia. The Government has 
disestablished and disendowed the 
Church. In Russia they have done to the 
Greek Church exactly what Clemenceau 


compel every able-bodied citizen to work 
or starve. No Socialist, he declared, 
could logically object to the application 
of this principle, especially in Russia, 
ravaged by famine and pestilence. Groups 
of peasants and workers were still organ- 
izing and managing local food and fac- 
tory industries. Work on railways, in 
mines and great economic industries was 
work for the nation, and it was for this 
that the Labor Armies were being em- 
ployed. This was the “bloodless front.” 
Iron discipline of the workers by the 
workers, he declared, was necessary in 
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—Westminster Gazette 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD IN IRELAND 


THE ULSTER WOLF: 


and his friends did to the French Church 

a few years ago. 

In an article in The London Daily 
Herald of April 5 Mr. Lansbury praised 
Trotzky’s Labor Army. Soviet labor 
conditions, he had told Lenin, combine 
common sense with expert direction. For 
every workshop two managers are 
elected by the workers and one of these 
is an expert. Mr. Lansbury defended 
the right of the Soviet Government to 


“You needn’t be afraid of me! You’re not worth biting! ” 


Russia, as it would be necessary in Eng- 
land and other countries when the work- 
ers gained the power. “ We have,” he 
said, “no love for coercion of any kind, 
“but we cannot visualize a modern State 
“without it. Our choice is for that com- 
“ pulsion which aims at transforming the 
“chaotic, anarchical struggle of today 
“into the ordered co-operative State of 
“ tomorrow.” 

Mr. Lansbury also praised Lenin for 









his belief in the continuous education of 
the lower classes. The children, par- 
ticularly, were being brought up and 
treated “in the most lovable, beautiful 
manner.” In discussing the social revolu- 
tion which was to sweep away all 
“ . Scobie 39 iE 

capitalistic”? Governments, Mr. Lans- 
bury reported Lenin as saying: 

You, Lansbury, believe in Christianity. 
You believe that you can bring -bout in 
England a peaceful revolution. I do not 
believe that. But if you can, nobody will 
be more pleased than we in Russia. Blood- 
shed is a bad business. But look at 
Finland, where the middle class have 
armed a White Guard and refused to 
allow the Parliament to make peace with 
Russia or to give an amnesty to political 


prisoners. 
- & * 


GREEK OPTIONAL AT OXFORD 


HE abolishrnent of compulsory Greek 
was voted at Oxford in convocation, 
by a vote of 434 to 359, on March 1. 
Only those taking final honors other 
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—Cincinnati Post 


A GIFT FROM MR. HOOVER 


than in natural science, mathematics or 
jurisprudence, were still required to pass 
in Greek. To celebrate the decision, hun- 
dreds of undergraduates organized a 
“rag,” and, attired in ancient Greek cos- 
tumes and headed by a Hellenic high 
priest carrying an urn filled with red- 
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hot ashes, paraded the town and recited 
Greek verse in the market place. 
* * * 


Tax ON CAPITAL IN ITALY 


TT. bill for taxing capital was laid 
before the Italian Parliament before 
the end of February, and by March 31 
every person in Italy was bound under 
a heavy penalty to send in a return on 
his capital. This tax is payable not only 
by Italian citizens, but by all foreigners 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


—New York Times 
DRY! 


[The cartoonist’s way of showing to 
what extent the new law is enforced in 
New York] 


on their “ capital consisting of property 
existing within the State.” All foreign- 
ers, British or others, must pay an in- 
come tax on all property valued above 
20,000 lire (only about $1,600 according 
to the present rate of exchange), but are 
exempt from the additional tax on prop- 
erty owned outside of Italy. Non-resident 
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foreigners are excused from paying on 
investments in the Italian War Loan, 
provided the scrip is kept abroad. 
Foreign diplomats are exempt, if not en- 
gaged in trade in Italy. All churches are 
exempt from taxation on their property. 
The proposal to tax foreign capitalists 
has been severely criticised by Italian ex- 


perts as likely to discourage foreign 
investments in Italy. 
a + 


Paris STREETS RENAMED 
OME of the best-known streets and 
boulevards in Paris have received 
new names to commemorate men who 
won fame in the war. Boulevard St. 
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THE PROHIBITION FIGHT 


The cry is still, “ They come!,” 
toscorn. * * * 
on our back—Macbeth 


,” Our castle’s strength will laugh a siege 
Blow, wind! Come, wrack! At least we’ll die with harness 
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Germain, the aristocratic avenue on the 
left bank of the Seine, will henceforth 
be known as the Boulevard Georges 
Clemenceau from the Seine to the Rue 
du Bac, and from this point as far as 
the Rue Napoléon it will be called the 
Rue Maréchal Pétain. The Boulevard 
Raspail, also on the left bank, will be 
named the Boulevard Maréchal Foch as 
far as the Rue de Rennes, and thence to 
the Boulevard Montparnasse it will be 
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e —Knoxville Journal 


NOT DANIEL—DANIELS 


called the Boulevard Maréchal Joffre; 

beyond this point it will retain its old 

name. The Rue de Babylon will be known 

in future as the Rue Président Poincaré. 
* * * 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE WAR 
HE Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Cato Sells, pointed out in a speech on 
Dec. 7, 1919, that the Indian had acquitted 
himself well in the World War, in which 


he had made a record worthy of pride. 
As a scout and guide in the battlefields 
of France he had upheld nobly the best 
traditions of his race, and thrilled the 
paleface with his daring. And after the 
war’s close he had returned to his reser- 
vation or his home with a brighter and 
keener vision and a better understand- 
ing of life. Mr. Sells said: 


The war was in many ways 2 liberal 
education to the Indian, and he is coming 
out of it with greater indi- 
viduality and a diminishing 
tribal propensity. He is less 
timid, has greater self- 
confidence and greater re- 
spect for authority. He 
realizes more than ever 
that there is a place for 
him in the community, and 
that he is a unit in the 
great nation he went forth 
to defend. The Indian sol- 
dier has high qualities that 
wlil go into his life and 
character as a citizen. 

Out of.a total of some 
33,000 Indians eligible for 
military service approxi- 
mately 10,000 entered some 
branch of the army or 
navy, inclusive of those 
from the northern border 
who joined the Canadian 
organizations, about 7,000 
by enlistment, among whom 
were many commissioned 
officers and a considerable 
number advanced to the 
rank of Captain and Major. 
The Indians made subscrip- 
tions to the five issues of 
Liberty bonds amounting to 
nearly $25,000,000, or an 
equivalent of about $75 for 
every Indian of any age in 
the United States, and 
large purchases of War 
Savings Stamps were made 
by both adults and chil- 
dren, chiefly from their 
own earnings. These thrift 
purchases now exceed 
$1,000,000. Incomplete re- 
turns show that the Indians 
took more than 10,000 Red Cross member- 
ships. 

It is reasonably due the Indian to men- 
tion the contributions of his more primi- 
tive endowments to the methods and 
strategy of modern warfare, as disclosed 
in individual adroitness of attack, in 
trench tactics, in concealed approach and 
creeping offensive, and in many success- 
ful features of reconnoissance and ma- 
noeuvre, conceded to be largely borrowed 
from the aboriginal American, who was 
ever a natural trailer, who slipped noise- 
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lessly through tanglewood and made him- end. The facilities have not been fully 7 ” 

self a part of the trees, who was a born adequate, but the remarkable results are 

sharpshooter, a scout py intuition, and an seen in better homes, better sanitation 

instinctive artist in the intricacies of and hygiene, en healthy, laughing ' 
babies, and more vigorous, happy adults. (° 


camouflage. ‘ ‘ ° 
Our recent policy clearly has been that At a meeting of Indian tribal repre- 
we want no dead Indians, good or bad, sentatives held at Riverside, Cal., in 


but will do all in our power to save their F . . ; 
ebruary, 1920, Chief Wash- 
lives and keep them in health. That much ¥ » Chief Red Fox of Was 


. J a 
has been fundamental, and every pos- ington urged a movement to —— theabol- f 
sible energy has been directed to that ishment of the Federal Indian Bureau 
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AW COME ON 
LETS MAXE fT 





—© New York Tribunz 
THE SUFFAGE SITUATION 
All ready but the last button 











and to ask that the red man be given 
the full rights of United States citizen- 
ship. He held that the bureau was doing 
more harm than good, and attacked the 
Government for giving the ballot to 
European immigrants and refusing it to 
the Indian, American born, and in most 
cases more ready for citizenship than the 
alien. The younger educated Indians at 
the California gathering were all in 
favor of the movement, and a mass 
meeting addressed by Chief Red Fox 
adopted resolutions favoring citizenship. 
* * * 
RAPID RECOVERY OF FRANCE 


BRIGHT future for France was pre- 
dicted by Premier Millerand in a 
speech delivered before the International 
Interparliamentary Conference at the 
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—Dayton News 
THE RECORD STILL STANDS 


Sorbonne on May 7. He stressed France’s 
financial solvency. Ever since the San 
Remo conference the exchange rate for 
the franc had been rising. In other re- 
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spects, also, the situation was encourag- 
ing. The general strike, which the Gov- 
ernment was controlling, had proved a 
failure; railway, dock and mine workers 
were returning to their work. M. 
Millerand pointed out that French ex- 
ports for the first three months of 1920 
had more than doubled those of the cor- 
responding months a year ago. “If this 
progress continues,” he said, “ we have 
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—De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL COUP 
D’ETAT IN DENMARK 
DANISH PEOPLE (to King Christian): 
‘‘Take care! Don’t overreach yourself ’’ 


a right to expect that France will re- 
cover completely her position among the 
nations. Speaking of interallied unity 
M. Millerand said: 


Each day should contribute to make 
closer the ties which unite us, so that, 
from the financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial, as well as the diplomatic point 
of view, we may form that Society of 
Nations which we desire to make a 
reality. 


Pigeons in the War 






What Bird Messengers Did 


FORMER dispatch rider in the Euro- 
A pean war has contributed to the 

Japan Weekly. Chronicle an inter- 
esting account of the part played by pig- 
eons in bringing important news from 
the front to positions behind the lines. 
The extent’ to which pigeons were used, 
says this writer, is little known to the 
public; in fact, it was not until success- 
ful experiments had been carried out 
during the early stages of the war that 
their value was realized by the British 
General Staff as a means of communi- 
cation from the front-line trenches to the 
back area. A special pigeon section was 
then organized, forming a branch of the 
Signal Service, which had hitherto em- 
ployed only the traditional methods of 


communication by telephone, telegraph, 
&e. : 

A great number of homing pigeon 
clubs already existed in the Midlands and 
the North of England. From the men 
in charge of them was recruited the per- 
sonnel of the Pigeon Service, which was 
directed only by those who had had pre- 
vious experience in the rearing and 
training of these birds. The method of 
training may be summarized as follows: 

Pigeon lofts were placed in suitable 
locations in the back areas at intervals 
along the whole of the front. The num- 
ber of these lofts varied with the activity 
of the line in that particular region, so as 
to meet the demand for the birds at the 
most active moments. The pigeons were 
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reared at centres far behind the lines, 
and when old enough to cultivate their 
homing instinct to military advantage 
they were taken to the lofts and trained. 
The only training which they really 
needed was to acquire a knowledge of 
the country in which their particular 
loft was situated, so that they would be 
able to locate the position when released 
for flight. It was partly instinct and 
partly their wonderful sense of locality 
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—Tacoma News-Tribune 


IN A TIGHT PLACE 


which enabled them to return home when 
released. 

To enable them to acquire a knowledge 
of the region they were released from 
their loft at regular intervals during 
the day. They circled around in a flock 
in the vicinity of their abode, perform- 
ing extraordinary evolutions, each ap- 
parently having its particular place in 
the ranks of the wedge-shaped formation 
in which they flew. One bird invariably 
assumed the lead, and it was interesting 
to watch the maintenance of their posi- 
tion in the formation, although the leader 
directed a most erratic course. 

When the younger birds had had a suf- 








ficient number of these recreative flights, 
they were taken a mile or so away and 
released. After circling once to obtain 
their bearings, they would fly straight 
for their loft. This method was carried 
out with increasing distances, until the 
birds were considered proficient enough 
to be released from the line. They were 
then given one or two practice flights 
from the front trenches to make sure 
that their homing instinct was not de- 
stroyed by the din of gun- 
fire. Many of the poor birds 
were terrified; they were 
quite unsuitable for the 
dangerous work, and were 
not used. 

Transferred by fours in 
large hampers to a point near 
the line, the efficient ones 
were then brought in pairs 
to the front. Here they 
were used only in case’ of 
emergency, such as S O §S 
messages, when other forms 
of communication had been 
destroyed and cables blown 
up, from isolated positions 
after an attack. In many 
cases the first message stat- 
ing the situation of a new 
line after a successful at- 
tack was by a pigeon mes- 
sage. This was owing to the 
fact that when an attack was 
made the lines of communica- 
tion were usually destroyed 
by the enemy’s defensive bar- 
rage. A good example of 
an isolated position may be found 
in tanks, which often broke com- 
pletely through the enemy lines, thus 
making it necessary to inform headquar- 
ters of the results accomplished and the 
position attained. If such a message 
were required, a pigeon was released 
bearing the necessary information. 

The paper used in these messages was 
very thin, similar to cigarette paper, ar- 
ranged in the form of a writing tablet 
with carbon sheets, so that every message 
might be duplicated. The paper was then 
screwed up and placed in a small alumi- 
num cylinder about an inch long and a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, with a 
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cap fitted to secure the message. Two 
pliable metal projections were fixed on 
the exterior of the cylinder, by means of 
which the receptacle was clamped to the 
pigeon’s leg. The bird was then re- 
leased, often at a most critical time, amid 
a tornado of bursting shrapnel, bearing a 
message often of vital importance to the 
men who released it. Amidst the storm 
the pigeon made one circle and then flew 
off at a tangent straight for the loft 


which it had formerly occupied in the 
rear. At this loft a man was always on 
the watch for carrier pigeons. The mo- 
ment a homing bird entered its loft, it 
was taken to a signal office and the 
message telegraphed to its destination. 
Some of the birds arrived in a frightful 
state, with feathers disheveled and 
pierced by shrapnel wounds. 

Whole companies of men marooned 
under fire and threatened with extinction 
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“TI CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS” 
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were rescued by means of the 
messages thus carried. An 
officer of the British Pigeon 
Service, writing for ‘The 
London Chronicle, discusses 
the invaluable services per- 
formed by these war pigeons 
as follows: 


The breeders who presented 
the Government with the 80,- 
000 pigeons used for war 
service have been sent an 
official letter of thanks from 
the Air Council, together 
with a list of those birds 
which rendered signal serv- 
ice and have been especially 
mentioned in dispatches. 
Many of the incidents men- 
tioned are extremely thrill- 
ing, and in a few cases old, 
war-worn birds have been 
pensioned off by the Govern- 
ment, and are now living ‘in 
peace and plenty. One of 
these is a pigeon which was 
shot through the eye while 
delivering a message. It 
recovered from the wound 
and is now at Westgate, on 
‘light duty.’’ 

The number of lives saved 
by pigeons during the war 
will never be known, for in 
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CLIMBING UP 


addition to the many pilots 
and observers who have been 
rescued from wrecked ma- 
chines as a result of mes- 
sages faithfully delivered, 
the birds have been used 
to establish communications 
with troops who were sur- 
rounded by the ener , by 
dropping them from air- 
planes in baskets attached to 
parachutes, 

Carrier pigeons were em- 
ployed in all parts of the 
battle zone, even in the front- 
line trenches, by British, 
French and American con- 
tingents. The Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, particularly, was a 
challenge to the swift wing 
of the pigeon. On this front, 
442 birds were used by the 
American forces alone, and 
403 important messages were 
delivered. Owing to the 
rapid change of American 
units, the distance to be 
flown varied from twenty to 
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fifty kilometers. Not more than 10 per 
cent. of the little messengers failed to 
return to their lofts, and no important 
message went astray, according to the 
account of a writer in The Home Sector. 
At the close of the war many of these 
trained British and American pigeons 





were disposed of by sale and in various 
ways. More than 500 of the American 
birds, however, were sent back to the 
United States by the military au- 
thorities, and most of these bird-veterans 
can be seen today at their lofts in Poto- 
mac Park at Washington. 
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THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 


Professor Einstein’s Theory of Relativity and Its Revolution- 
ary Effects in Practical Physics 


VEN before the guns of the World 
K War had ceased their thunder 
preparations were making in 
England for the expeditions to 
observe and photograph at Sobral, in 
Northern Brazil, and at the Island of 
Principi, off the west coast of Africa, 
the solar eclipse which was due to ap- 
pear there May 29, 1919. The object ac- 
complished by these solar eclipse 
expeditions was the verification of a 
hypothesis which was almost the only 
piece of pure-science knowledge not set 
aside by the war emergency. Since the 
announcement of the results of these ex- 
peditions at a joint meeting of the Royal 
Society and the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety in London, Nov. 6, 1919, this 
hypothesis—the Einstein principle of 
relativity and the deflection of light by 
gravitation—has stood as the most revo- 
lutionary discovery in physical science 
since Newton. 

Einstein’s theory in no way invalidates 
the law of gravitation discovered by 
Newton, but only supplements it. By 
itself the principle of relativity is in- 
sufficient to lead to a law of gravitation; 
it merely acts as a criterion of the con- 
ditions which must be satisfied by such 
a law. Still, it necessitates a very fun- 
damental alteration both of our theories 
of gravitation and ether and of our 
whole conception of time, space, mass 
and motion. 

The penultimate overthrow of our phy- 
sical-scientific way of looking at the uni- 
verse was consummated 350 years ago. 
Up to that time mediaeval humanity had 
lodged quite comfortably in the three- 
story world edifice erected on the theory 
of the old Greek, Aristotle. The earth 


extended as a flat plain in all directions 
into the unknown, and was inhabited by 
men created in the image of God. Over 
the earth arched the heavens like a great 
bell, and therein lived the saints and 
the angels. 


The nethermost story was 


the space under the earth. The deeper 
it reached the hotter it became; and 
here his Satanic Majesty had his realm. 
All the stars were in relation to the earth 
only diminutive lights, which by some 
mysterious mechanism described fixed 
orbits in the heavens. 

This concept was overturned in the 
sixteenth century by Copernicus, Kepler 
and Galileo. With a bold stroke these 
put the sun in the centre of the uni- 
verse and left the earth as a little, insig- 
nificant planet traversing its orbit 
around the central fire. Today these 
views have become so thoroughly bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh that we 
no longer sense the magnitude of the 
revolution of those days. 


NEWTON AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


The Copernican way of looking at the 
universe prevailed in the face of the en- 
mity of the Church, and 150 years later 
the great English physicist, Newton, 
finished this theory scientifically. New- 
ton began with the mechanics of the 
heavens, but he created over and beyond 
this a mechanics universally applicable 
to all earthly phenomena. 


In his theory of light, however, New- 
ton held that light rays consist of mi- 
nute particles expelled at high velocities 
from a luminous source and traveling 
through empty space in straight lines. 
Hooke, on the contrary, suggested the 
wave theory of light, and Huygens dem- 
onstrated that the theory of the wave 
motion of light easily explained the law 
of refraction. Newton’s theory pre- 
vailed among his contemporaries, but 
later scientists found that on this point 
he was wrong. It remained for Young 
and Fresnel to establish the undulatory 
theory of light by their experiments early 
in the nineteenth century. 

The nineteenth century saw many 
other changes, passing early into an age 
of steam and latterly into an age of elec- 
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tricity. It dawned on men that mass 
and matter were electrical at bottom. 
Peering into the nature of the atom, 
they no longer conceived space as an in- 
finite vacuum in whose cold void rolled 
the planets. It was pervaded by restless 
energy whose medium was the light-bear- 
ing ether. The ether also pervaded all 
matter. To reconcile the new laws of 
electricity, however, with the classic dy- 
namics of Newton was a hard problem. 
Gravitation stubbornly resisted every 
effort to bring it within the scope of the 
electrical theory of matter. Every 
known property of matter was electrical- 
ly explicable except the one common to all 
forms of matter, namely, weight. Ether 
began to lose standing. 


The failure of Newton’s view of the 
universe to accord with the philosophical 
doctrine of the relativity of space and 
time has seriously troubled men’s minds. 
Neither do his laws account for the dis- 
tinction made by the physical relations 
between “fixed direction” and “fixed 
position ” of a body in space. 


MICHELSON’S * PROBLEM 


Hailing with relief the advent of ether 
as a substitute for empty space, physi- 
cists made vain attempts to measure all 
velocities and rotations as relative to it. 
They could not make the ether disclose 
the measurements. In 1881 Michelson, 
then an ensign in the United States 
Navy, devised an experiment for measur- 
ing the velocity of the earth relative to 
the ether, which he performed in the 
astro-physical laboratory at Potsdam. 
He was astonished*to find no indication 
of the earth’s motion through ether. 
Michelson and Morley repeated the ex- 
periment with greater care at the West- 
ern Reserve University, with the same 
negative result. All that could be in- 
ferred from their failure was that either 
the ether was carried along with the 
earth or more likely the ether had no 
being except as a creature of the scien- 
tific imagination. 

With the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury came the marvelous discoveries of 
radio-activity and the exploration of the 
electro-magnetic mysteries of the atom, 
but still no inkling of the relation of 





electricity to gravity and no proof of the 
existence of ether. But the precursors 
were at hand of the new revolution in 
physical science; the achievements of 
Einstein, in fact, resemble those of New- 
ton in bringing together and unifying 
many loose threads of scientific knowl- 
edge, after showing the interrelation of 
several independent antecedent discov- 
eries. 
EINSTEIN’S SOLUTION 


Dr. Albert Einstein, though holding a 
professorship in a research institution 
affiliated with the University of Berlin, 
is legally a Swiss, who formerly held a 
chair in the Zurich Polytechnic School. 
Also, for some time he was a professor 
in the University of Prague. He pro- 
tested against the manifesto of the Ger- 
man professors in 1914. He is 45 years 
old. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity grew 
out of his participation in the effort to 
explain the Michelson-Morley experiment 
on the so-called ether-drift of the earth 
and its negative result. Professor 
Michelson suggested that the negative 
result might be owing to a shortening 
undergone by the apparatus in the direc- 
tion of the line of motion. Later, that 
everything undergoes shortening*thus as 
it moves through space was assumed by 
the Dutch physicist, Lorenz; that the 
earth’s diameter of 7,899 miles gets 
shortened up three or four inches, 
enough to explain scientifically why the 
Michelson-Morley experiment failed to 
show that the earth was moving through 
ether. The same .explanation of the 
paradox was independently given almost 
simultaneously by Fitzgerald. But none 
of these physicists appreciated the bear- 
ing of their suzgestions. 

That the necessary higher mathemat- 
ics was ready to Einstein’s hand to prove 
the principle of relativity by a formula 
of electrodynamic equations was demon- 
strated when Minkowski (building bet- 
ter than he knew) showed how the life 
history of a moving particle could be 
represented .by a curve in four-dimen- 
sional space. The conception of time as 
a fourth dimension was by no means 
new. The history of the world passes 
inseparably in both time and space. So, 
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by plotting time mathematically as a 
fourth dimension (not on paper), the old 
philosophic doctrine of the relativity of 
space and time is vindicated. 


As early as 1905, when Einstein was 
employed in the Swiss Patent Office, he 
incorporated all the foregoing points in 
his relativity theory, which he formu- 
lated with remarkable perfection in a 
short article entitled “Concerning the 
Electrodynamics of Moving Bodies.” He 
showed that there is no such thing as 
“ fixed position” for a body in space; 
therefore all motion is relative, so that 
there can be no permanent, absolute 
standard against which motion can be 
measured. The velocity of a moving 
body is only relative to the velocity of 
some other. There are two ways of 
measuring a moving body; either by tak- 
ing its measure on the moving body it- 
self or by observation from another mov- 
ing body. Each method of measurement 
gives a different result, as a moving 
body shortens in the direction of its line 
of motion. Also, its mass increases with 


the speed, becoming infinite as the veloc- 


ity of light is approached. The velocity 
of light, 186,000 miles per second, is the 
maximum speed attainable. Gravitation 
is brought into the scope of electric 
theory on the principle that gravitation 
is rooted in energy. A beam of light 
has momentum, also weight, and is sub- 
ject to deflection when passing through 
a gravitational field. The motion of the 
existence of an ether thus becomes 
superfluous, and more of a hindrance 
than an aid to scientific progress. 
Einstein published in 1911 the paper 
which deduces the influence of gravity 
on the propagation of light, and which 
astronomical observations have since 
confirmed. Also he solved the problems 
which scientific querists presented to 
him as growing out of his statements in 
his article of six years before. Out of 
the equations and expressions in the pure 
mathematics of Riemann, Christoffel, 
Ricci and Levi-Civita he selected and 
applied those most nearly akin to those 
of mathematical physics. By these he 
was able to plot space and time in four 
and even five dimensions, without which 
facilities he could scarcely have proved 


his theory. So we are called upon to 
consider a four-dimensional map which 
can be both warped and stretched to 
represent what takes place in space and 
time. 


NEW SCOPE OF GRAVITATION 


We are called upon to forget the old 
Newtonian view of space as something 
absolute and extending in all directions 
into infinity, and to learn that the es- 
sence and attributes of this space are in- 
fluenced by the bodies present in it. 
Likewise we are to relegate to limbo the 
absolute notion of time that we have 
held since Newton as something that 
passes at all places in space with perfect 
uniformity, uninfluenced by spatial oc- 
currences. The old notion of the relativ- 
ity of time and space, which has so long 
been held as a doctrine by philosophers, 
only now receives the sanction of scien- 
tific demonstration. 

It is out of the question even to inti- 
mate, within the present compass, the 
full content of the new doctrine that 
goes under the name of the Theory of 
Relativity and overturns our collective 
view founded on Newton. It can only 
be stated that time and space exist in 
nowise indepedently of each other, but 
as closely united parts of a four-dimen- 
sional form, the “ universe,” in the sense 
of the Relativity Theory. Furthermore, 
mass and energy likewise do not exist 
side by side as two independennt things, 
but, on the contrary, can pass over into 
each other. Mass can be transmuted 
into energy and energy into mass. Also, 
energy possesses weight; and light, that 
form of energy which we, in the New- 
tonian sense, are wont to represent as 
absolutely imponderable, is, by the at- 
tractive power of the stars, attracted 
just as much as any mass-body. Light- 
rays that pass close to the sun from the 
stars are therefore warped, so to speak. 
This was proved by the observations of 
the eclipse of the sun in Brazil in May, 
1919, and since that time the correctness 
of the new theory could no longer be 
doubted. 

This new way of looking at nature de- 
mands of our imagination and perceptive 
faculty something almost superhuman. 
Little as the milkmaid or even the 
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learned village pastor of 1550 could com- 
prehend that “ above” and “ below” are 
only relative notions which constantly 
change from one place on the earth’s 


DR. ALBERT EINSTEIN 
(Times Wide World Photos) 


surface to another, just so little will it 
be obvious to us that even time and dis- 
tance are also merely relative notions 
and can be shifted from place to place 
and even be bent out of shape. 


PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF EINSTEIN'S 
PRINCIPLES 


As navigators at once drew useful 
technical conclusions from the labors of 
such theorists as Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo, and as a Columbus then rea- 
soned, “If the earth is a ball, I can 
cruise around to India,” so the investi- 
gator and technician in radio-activity 
and electro-magnetism in our day are al- 
ready evaluating the new theory in prac- 
tical work. Witness the research lab- 
oratory maintained by the General Elec- 
tric Company, where the basic nature 
of matter is being studied in the light 
of the Einstein theory. ° 


Hitherto, we have assumed, after the 
Newtonian theory, that the active energy 


of a body equals the product of half its 
mass by the square of its velocity. A 
projectile which possesses a mass of ten 
kilograms and is shot with a velocity of 
1,000 meters a second has therefore an 
active energy of 10,000,000 meter-kilo- 
grams. According to the new theory, on 
the contrary, every mass possesses, be- 
sides this, another energy, which equals 
the product of this mass by the square 
of the velocity of light. The velocity of 
light amounts to 300,000,000 meters 
(186,000 miles) a second. That projectile 
of ten kilograms mass would, therefore, 
even at rest, possess another energy of 
900,000 billion meter-kilograms. 

Now it is for us to free this energy, 
to make it available and to turn it to 
our uses as soon as fortune favors us 
with the fit way of disintegrating the 
atoms of this projectile. Its mass 
would therefore be annihilated; its atoms 
disintegrated. A kilogram mass would 
vanish from the universe without a 
trace, a thing impossible, according to 
the Newtonian theory; but an amount 
of energy of almost a trillion meter- 
kilograms would thereby become of use. 

At the outset of the investigations of 
radium, one had, without exception, to 
deal with great, hard portions of matter, 
intricate in structure. These spontane- 
ously collapsed in giving off gigantic 
quantities of energy. It was then as- 
sumed that the act of creation must not 
have been quite successful in these hard- 
est substances, or that the relations of 
the created world must have somehow 
changed in the last billennium, so that 
these particular substances contained no 
more energy. Today we know, accord- 
ing to the new theory, that every mate- 
rial contains these gigantic quantities of 
energy; and here are opened up vast 
perspectives. 

The whole amount of energy that we 
have laboriously dug out of the earth, 
in the yearly output of hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of coal, inheres also in a 
few blocks of common sandstone, which 
we could conveniently remove from the 
earth’s surface. To pulverize these 
blocks into nothing, to resolve them into 
such stuff as light is made of and thus 
make available their latent energy—such 
will be the task of the coming technic. 
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DR. F. H. MILLENER AND HARVEY L. GAINER LISTENING FOR SOUNDS FROM MARS 
WITH THE MOST POWERFUL WIRELESS TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT IN THE WORLD 


Listening for Martian Signals 


It will be several years before Mars 
again comes as near to the earth as it 
did during the week ended April 25, 
while Dr. Frederick H. Millener, a radio 
engineer of Omaha, assisted by Harvey 
Gainer, electrical expert, carried on their 
impressive experiments to get into com- 
munication with the neighboring planet. 
Though no sounds came across the abys- 
mal space between the two worlds to re- 
ward the listening ears of the scientists, 
these Omaha experiments are memor- 
able as titanic achievements in wireless 
telephony. No other radiophonic feat 
on record is comparable to them. 

In the matter of equipment, whereas 
the antennae of an ordinary commercial 
radio station covers not more than ten 
acres, those of Dr. Millener’s station 
cover an area of twenty-five square 
miles. While the wave length of the or- 
dinary commercial wireless station is 
seldom as high as 16,000 meters, and 
wave lengths above 18,000 meters have 
never been used except for experimental 


purposes, Dr. Millener used a wave 
length of 300,000 meters. 

The night of April 21 being the time 
of Mars’s greatest earth-nearing, Dr. 
Millener and Mr. Gainer began their 
vigil at 8 o’clock P. M. At first they 
used wave lengths of 15,000 to 18,000 
meters. For several hours, as mere side 
issues of their task, they picked up mes- 
sages from Mexico, from Berlin, and 
from all the large stations. They 
seemed to hear every sound in the world. 
There was much static interference, in- 
cluding that of a distant thunderstorm, 
whose lightning dinned all around them 
“like hailstones on a tin roof.” About 
2 o’clock in the morning the weather 
cleared up and all was quiet. Then they 
hitched up the long wave lengths that 
took them out into space beyond hearing 
of anything that might be taking place 
on earth. For hours they listened, but 
there came no answer from the earth’s 
planetary neighbor to show whether or 
not it is inhabited by intelligent beings. 
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Talking Through the 


Under the exigencies of trench war- 
fare, French ingenuity devised the geo- 
phone as a defensive means of locating 
German countermining operations. Since 
the war American engineers have in- 
creased its sensitiveness by application 
of the wonderful improvements in wire- 
less telephony, until they have devel- 
oped what the United States Bureau of 
Mines (after numerous’ experiments) 
pronounces a priceless aid to the pro- 
tection of life and property in the min- 
ing industry. 

Those who earn their living far un- 
derground in quest of the treasures of 
the earth have to be alert against the 
invasion of fires, explosions, and fire- 
damp, and the menace of entombment. 
If miners are still alive after being cut 
off by a cave-in of rock and earth, the 
geophone becomes the means of locating 
their signals of distress; or if the dis- 
tance is not more than 150 feet the 
buried miners can use the geophone to 
talk with their companions and rescuers 
through the ground. 

When fire is burning through a valu- 
able coal seam the geophone makes it 
unnecessary for anybody to risk his life 
in a personal exploration of the fire 
area with the aid of a breathing ap- 
paratus. Fire sends through the earth 
a characteristic sound whose source can 
be located by geophone often from a dis- 
tance as high as 1,500 feet. When the 
fire is thus located from above ground, 
partly with the guidance of a blueprint 





Ground by Geophone 


plat .of the underground operations, 
boreholes can be sunk at the right points 
and streams of mud poured down to 
form a wet bank against the fire’s fur- 
ther progress, and thus to seal it off, 
so that it will die out for lack of air. 
Or, if the fire has to be located from 
points underground, the geophone facili- 
tates the choice of a place at a safe dis- 
tance from the fire to build a sealing 
bank to arrest and deaden it. 


French scientists took their idea for 
the geophone from that of the old seis- 
mograph, or earthquake recorder. In that 
the records of the earth tremors were 
obtained through the relative motion be- 
tween the earth and a suspended mass 
possessing large inertia. In the’ case of 
the geophone, which was developed into 
an instrument to be used like a phy- 
sician’s stethoscope, the relative motion 
takes place between an iron ring, which 
is in contact with the ground, and a 
leaden disk. This leaden disk is fastened 
between two mica disks and is thus held 
in a central position within the iron ring. 
The mica disks are held in place by two 
metal caps. Through a hole bored in 
the upper cap the variations of internal 
air pressure are borne to the ear by 
means of a rubber tube. When a distant 
blow, as of a pick, imparts a feeble 
tremor to the earth the leaden disk is 
comparatively undisturbed. Hence the 
characteristic sounds are produced by the 
compressions and rarefactions of air 
within the case. 


An Aerial Sextant and Other Aeronautic Aids 


The seafarer’s problem in finding his 
latitude and longitude is simple com- 
pared with the aeronaut’s. The latter, 
however, is getting valuable aid from 
other departments of applied science. 
Lieut. Commander H. L. Byrd, U. S. N., 
perfected a sextant applicable to air nav- 
igation, without which the transatlantic 
flights of the NC-1, the NC-3 and the 
NC-4 would have been as impossible as 
Columbus’s voyages without a mariner’s 
compass. Until these flights no airplane 


had flown far enough out to sea to call 
for a fixing of its geographical position 
by the sun, moon, or stars. As in the 
ordinary mariner’s sextant, the purpose 
is to measure the altitude of the sun, 
or another heavenly body, above the hori- 
zon, or the angular distance of two stars 
or other objects. The aerial sextant, 
however, must give the measurement as 
much more quickly than the common sex- 
tant as the speed of the airplane exceeds 
that of a ship. Also, the aerial. sextant 
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must be independent of the horizon dur- 
ing flight by night or above clouds. 
There remains the old relation between 
the horizon-glass and the index-glass, 
and the mirror of each to bring into 
coincidence the images of the two objects 
sighted. But the special feature of the 
Byrd sextant is a bubble, which takes the 
place of the sea horizon and observa- 
tions. A specially constructed lens is 
used for sighting the bubble, which is 
reflected in a mirror, and the sun is re- 
flected in the other mirror. Both the 
bubble and the sun are brought simul- 
taneously tangent to a line, and this gives 
the observer the altitude of the sun. At 
night the bubble is lighted. In calcu- 
lating position with this aerial sextant, 
the curvature of the earth can be disre- 
garded. In connection with the aerial 
sextant, a projection chart of the ocean 
was devised, which enables the aeronaut 
to perform his astronomical calculations 
in one-fifth of the time formerly neces- 
sary, and without difficult mathematical 
processes. 

The air navigator cannot use the mari- 
ner’s log in order to ascertain the speed 
he is making. Moreover, being more at 
the mercy of side winds than the sea 
navigator, the aeronaut must have surer 
means of ascertaining how much he 


drifts sidewise. In order to fill these 
needs, which the compass cannot fill, use 
is made of depth bombs, which ignite on 
striking the surface of the water and 
burn for ten minutes with dense smoke 
and a bright flame. For use in con- 
junction with this bomb an instrument 
is devised for taking the necessary ob- 
servations. By sighting on the light of 
the bomb by night and on the smoke by 
day, the air navigator can determine the 
direction and velocity of the wind. Hav- 
ing made the observations necessary for 
this, with the speed and drift indicator, 
there is available for him still another 
instrument for solving the triangle of 
forces, so that, after making allowance 
for speed and drift, he can calculate his 
true course without having to go through 
cumbersome mathematical processes. 
This latter instrument is called a course 
and distance indicator, as by it he also 
ascertains how much distance he has 
left to cover. To facilitate all these ob- 
servations and calculations, the naviga- 
tor’s cockpit, in the forepart of the fuse- 
lage, has to be equipped with a chart- 
board, a chart-rack and lights; also a 
wireless telephone headset for communi- 
cating his orders to the pilot in spite of 
the din of the motors. 


Airmen’s Problems in Tropical Africa 


The wonderful clearness of the African 
atmosphere enables the aviator to ob- 
serve a strip from 50 to 300 miles wide, 
so that he sees more of the Dark Con- 
tinent in a fewhours than Dr. Livingstone 
could see in a decade. But the picking 
of air routes differs from the choice of 
jungle and desert trails in necessitating 
the selection of altitudes needed to shun 
monsoons and tropical thunderstorms. 
Success in dodging one thunderstorm not 
long ago is attributed by a British avi- 
ator to his depending on the instinct of 
three African vultures which he followed 
to a region of clear air, keeping within 
200 yards of the birds. 

Then there is the problem of tempera- 
ture, which becomes arctic at certain 
heights—even above the _ equatorial 
plains and mountains. Probably the 


lowest natural temperature ever regis- 
tered is 150 degrees Fahrenheit below 
freezing point, recorded some years ago 
by an experimental balloon sent up from 
Victoria Nyanza. During the extensive 
wartime aviation in East Africa the 
general experience of airmen, flying at 
an average height of 6,000 feet, showed 
an atmosphere differing little from that 
of temperate climes, except in the pres- 
ence of air pockets, which they found at 
even greater altitudes. They had to 
carry on long reconnoissance the same 
amount of warm clothing asona Winter 
trip from London to Paris. One aviator, 
while flying from Dodoma, on the Cen- 
tral Railway, got a carburetor frozen at 
7,000 feet. 

The winds of the tropics present an 
important problem. One British army 
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aviator, during the East African cam- 
paign, had to fly on a reconnoissance as- 
signment from Kilwa to a point about 60 
miles inland. The wind was blowing due 
east with a velocity of 40 miles an hour, 
Thus favored, he reached his objective in 
30 minutes. After completing his recon- 
noissance he turned homeward, expecting 
a rough experience, but on reaching an 
altitude of 5,000 feet he was astonished 


to find the wind blowing there due west 
at a velocity of 60 miles an hour. He 
regained Kilwa in 20 minutes, and, drop- 
ping to 2,500 feet, he found the wind 
still blowing due east. People on the 
ground, who could not believe he had car- 
ried out his reconnoissance, told him that 
the wind had not varied in direction or 
velocity. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM A HISTORY OF OLD NEW YORK REPRODUCED QUICKLY AND 
PERFECTLY WITH THE PHOTOSTAT 


(Courtesy New York 


Public Library) 


The Photostat: A Revolutionary Aid to Research 


Next after the printing press, the 
greatest mechanical aid to learning is 
the photostat, the commercial camera 
primarily intended to reproduce manu- 
scripts and the printed page. It is of 
great importance to American scholar- 
ship, especially, as it facilitates scholas- 
tic enterprises in this country otherwise 
impossible. In its brief period of ex- 
istence it has become indispensable in the 
equipment of our larger metropolitan 
and university libraries, and has changed 
our whole method of advanced study. 
This is because it so often relieves the 
student of going abroad for research 
work; it makes it cheaper for him to im- 
port reproductions of the necessary 





books, manuscripts, maps, pictures, &c., 
than to study the originals in Europe. 
Moreover, these photostatic reproduc- 
tions are just as clear as the originals— 
when they are not better—thanks to the 
combination of powerful prismatic lenses 
and sensitized paper in the work of the 
instrument. The work of a copyist with 
pen or typewriter is never sure to be 
accurate, and is several times as expen- 
sive as photostatic service. 

For so-called negative, or first-print 
copy, where white letters on black ground 
are obtained, the New York Public 
Library charges twenty cents a pair of 
pages. Such copy serves well enough for 
most purposes; but even, as often in the 
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case of pictures, maps and obscure pas- 
sages, whereneed of greater clearnesscalls 
for a second reproduction, to secure black 
on white, this double cost is less than 
handwork or typewriting. Not only is 
the photostatic work accurate to the least 
detail, but also it can enlarge print or 
handwriting for greater legibility or re- 
duce pictures and maps to more con- 
venient sizes. An expert with a photo- 
stat can be sent abroad for about $1,500 





PORTRAIT OF POE REPRODUCED AS A 
‘*“ NEGATIVE ” BY A SINGLE CONTACT EX- 
POSURE WITH THE PHOTOSTAT 
(Courtesy New York Public Library) 


and can reproduce enough work in a sea- 
son to keep a scholar busy for over a 
quarter of a century. 


A rare manuscript or book that has 
become yellow and brittle from age and 
deterioration can be manifolded and im- 
proved by the photostat so that the 
original need seldom be used, and copies 
can be sold to many institutions for more 
general use and safekeeping. 


In this 
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way the American Nation is coming by 
a great wealth of cultural treasure from 
abroad, and the world is getting insured 
against such cultural tragedies as the 
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SAME PORTRAIT OF POE REPRODUCED 
AS A ‘* POSITIVE” AFTER SECOND 
PROCESS WITH PHOTOSTAT 
(Courtesy New York Public Library) 


destruction of the ancient Alexandrian 
Library. 

The photostat is coming into general 
use also in large engineering offices and 
institutions, where it is invaluable as an 
accurate reproducer of maps, plans, spec- 
ifications, drafts and designs. The ad- 
justments of the instruments are auto- 
matic, and little skill in photography is 
needed in its operation, though the more 
photographic expertness and judgment 
the operator has the better. 


Some Facts About Armenia 
By BENJAMIN BURGES MOORE 


[FORMERLY CHIEF oF TIFLIS' Party, 


RUSSIAN FIELD MISSION, 


AMERICAN COMMISSION TO 


NEGOTIATE PEACE] 


HEN the Turks began their 
systematic attempts to exter- 
minate the Armenians, the 


latter inhabited a strip of 
territory extending from the Caucasus 
Mountains to the Mediterranean, rough- 
ly parallel to a line drawn between 
Tiflis and Alexandretta, but did not 
form a large majority of the inhabitants. 
Armenians were for centuries divided 
into Turkish and Russian subjects, 
which fact has created a certain differ- 
ence in the characters of the Turkish 
and Russian Armenians of today. The 
territory of the present Armenian Re- 
public, however, occupies, roughly speak- 
ing, only the former Russian provinces 
of Kars and Erivan, and lies therefore 
entirely to the north of the frontier 
which separated the Russian Empire 
In this re- 


from Turkey and Persia. 
stricted area there are now living, in 
addition to the native population, some 
300,000 refugees from Turkish Armenia 
—practically all the inhabitants of the 
latter region which were not extermi- 
nated by the Turks. 


Transcaucasia, of which the Arme- 
nian Republic forms a part, is occupied 
to the north by the lofty mountains of 
the Great Caucasus, to the south by the 
Little or Anti-Caucasus, a high plateau 
with volcanic summits, sloping toward 
the Armenian highlands. These ranges 
are separated by the narrow valleys of 
two rivers flowing, one westward into 
the Black Sea, the other eastward into 
the Caspian. Through these valleys 
runs a railway, which joins Batum on 
the Black with Baku on the Caspian 
Sea and forms the great artery of com- 
munication across Transcaucasia to 
Persia and Central Asia. At _ Tiflis, 
about half way between Batum and 
Baku, the famous Georgian Military 
Road crosses the mountains northward 
to Vladikavkaz, and a branch railway 
runs south to Kars and Erivan in Ar- 


menia, forming, with the exception of 
a bad road to Batum, her only means of 
communication with the rest of the 
world. From the strategic and economic 
points of view, Transcaucasia is there- 
fore like a narrow corridor between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, with in the 
centre one outlet northward and one 
southward. This fact, not to mention 
potent political and economic reasons, 
makes the three Transcaucasian re- 
publics—Georgia, Azerbaijan and Arme- 
nia—completely interdependent. 

A glance at the map on Page 509 will 
show that the Armenian Republic is com- 
pletely surrounded by an unbroken chain 
of hostile peoples. To the west, the 
province of Batum is theoretically under 
British military administration, and the 
port of Batum is fortunately still occu- 
pied by British troops; but between 
Batum and Armenia the country is un- 
der the control of hostile Mohammedans. 
To the north lies the “ Democratic Re- 
public of Georgia,” whose inhabitants, 
although Christians, were at war with 
Armenia in December, 1918, and are 
still ill-disposed to her. On the north 
and east she borders on the Moham- 
medan Tartar Republic of Azerbaijan, 
whose hatred of Armenia is second only 
to that of the Turks and constantly 
leads to hostilities. On the south and 
southwest she faces the Kurds, and the 
Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. 

The geographic situation of the Ar- 
menians is the primary cause of their 
persecution; the attempts of the Turks, 
abetted by the Germans, to exterminate 
them were due to the fact that they 
created the single break in the great 
Pan-Turanian chain that was to stretch 
from the shores of Asia Minor to Central 
Asia. Today the followers of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and of Enver Pasha may 
hate the Armenians for racial-religious 
reasons, but the enmity of both leaders 
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BARDIZOG, A TYPICAL ARMENIAN VILLAGE 


is created by their Pan-Turanian ambi- 
tions. Even with its present restricted 
territory, the Armenian Republic is ex- 
posed to peculiar dangers by its geo- 
graphic position. 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


With the exception of a few princes 
created by Russia there is no aristocracy 
among the Armenians, who may be di- 
vided into the following classes: A large 


peasantry, robust, hard working, re- 
ligious and patriotic; a commercial class, 
which has spread over the entire world 
owing to extraordinary business ability 
not unlike that of the Jews; and a small 
but very powerful intelligentsia. Mem- 
bers of the last class frequently held im- 
portant positions under the Imperial 
Russian Government, and are generally 
highly educated, many of them—particu- 
larly professional men—having secured 
their education by their own efforts in 
the face of obstacles and persecutions 
difficult for Americans to realize. ~* 
Armenians of all classes are often 
criticised as selfish, and some of them 
are most untrustworthy. Their business 
success makes them hated by other races, 
and this feeling is increased by their 
own lack of tact. Nevertheless the pa- 
triotism, determination, industry, intelli- 
gence, and European culture of the Ar- 


menians call for admiration and place 
them on a higher level than any of the 
neighboring races. 


GOVERNMENT OF ARMENIA 


When in the Autumn of 1917 the 
Russian Army on the Caucasian front 
had dissolved and Transcaucasia had 
been automatically separated from the 
central Russian Government by the Bol- 
shevist revolution, an anti-Bolshevist 
Transgaucasian Federal Government 
was formed by Georgian, Azerbaijanese 
and Armenian politicians with the pur- 
pose of governing the country until or- 
der had been-‘Yestored in Russia, there 
beifig at that time no inteftion to estab- 
lish an independent State or States. 
During the Winter and Spring of 1918 
the Turkish advance into Transcaucasia 
created the gravest dangers for this 
Government and led to _ dissensions 
among its various racial elements. On 
April 22, 1918, the Transcaucasian Fed- 
eration declared itself independent of 
Russia; but when the Turks were within 
thirty miles of its capital, Tiflis, the 
representatives of Georgia, Azerbaijan 
and Armenia were unable to agree upon 
a common policy, and, between May 26 
and 30, successively, declared the inde- 
pendence of their respective countries. 

This was the origin of the present Ar- 








A BEGGAR IN TURKISH ARMENIA. 


menian Republic, the only one of the 
three Transcaucasian Governments 
whose de facto existence the United 
States has recognized (April, 1920), al- 
though the Supreme Council of the Al- 
lies in January of this year recognized 
de facto the Governments of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan as well as that of Ar- 
menia. 


The Armenian Republic is governed 
by a Parliament and by a Cabinet of 
six Ministers, one of whom acts as Min- 
ister-President. Mr. Khatissian, who 
has held the post since its creation, was 
Mayor of Tiflis under the Russian Gov- 
ernment and played an important réle in 
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the Transcaucasian Federal Govern- 
ment. He is subtle as an Oriental, but is 
also a man of real ability and a sincere 
patriot who has bravely faced crushing 
difficulties and dangers. The other 
Ministers and political leaders vary in 
ability and disinterestedness, corruption 
being one of the most dangerous ele- 
ments in the political life of all the 
Transcaucasian peoples. 


The Parliament, which has eighty 
members, was formed in the following 
way: In September, 1917, all the Arme- 
nians living within the boundaries of 
Russia elected an Armenian National 
Assembly. After the Transcaucasian 
Federal Government had been dis- 
rupted this Assembly, which had con- 
trolled Armenian affairs from Tiflis, 
moved to Erivan in Armenia (the seat 
of the present Government) and expand- 
ed into a Parliament, the original mem- 
bers selecting twenty-nine new ones. 
When in June, 1919, the Ministry with- 
out consulting Parliament proclaimed the 
independence of united Turkish and Rus- 
sian Armenia, and seated twelve repre- 
sentatives of Turkish Armenia in Par- 
liament, a parliamentary crisis occurred, 
as the People’s Party, considering the 
procedure followed by the Ministry to 
be illegal, withdrew its representatives 
from both the Ministry and Parliament. 
Elections to a new and larger Parlia- 
ment, the first directly elected one Ar- 
menia has had, were then held, the 
Dashnaksutun gaining seventy out of the 
eighty seats, as the People’s Party re- 
fused to participate. 

The two political parties just men- 
tioned are the only ones of any im- 
portance. The People’s Party (or Lib- 
eral Democrats) is opposed to Socialism 
and to the Dashnaksutun. It, however, 
believes that political agitation should 
be suspended in order to concentrate all 
energies on the problems of national 
existence. In many ways it stands for 
what is best in Armenia, and was well 
represented in the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment until last June. Its withdrawal 
from political life, even should it prove 
only temporary, is to be regretted. 


The Dashnaksutun is a secret society 
rather than a real political party. It 
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was founded in 1896 to secure the libera- 
tion of Turkish Armenia, and until 1902 
worked against the Turkish Government, 
principally in the army. It then began 
propaganda throughout Europe in favor 
of Armenian independence, thereby com- 
ing into conflict with the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which arrested several of its 
members. In retaliation it resorted to 
terrorism directed against Russian offi- 
cials and took an active share in the 
Russian revolution of 1905. In 1917 it 
played a very important part in the 
Transcaucasian Federal Government, 
and in 1918 was largely responsible for 
Armenia’s valiant resistance to the 
Turks. Its strongest section is. “ The 
3ureau,” a secret political club of ultra- 
Socialists, who terrorize the more mod- 
erate elements in the Government. The 
Dashnaksutun is highly organized, has 
agents everywhere, and now rules Arme- 
nia, as it controls both Parliament and 
the Ministry, where it is represented by 
five out of the six Ministers. It ter- 
rorizes the people at elections, is aggres- 
sive and intriguing, and has done and 
does much to increase hostility to Ar- 
menia. Despite its patriotic aims, it is 
not likely that sound government can be 
established in Armenia unless this so- 
ciety be suppressed or rendered harm- 
less. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FOREIGN 
POWERS 


The Armenians were the only race in 
the Caucasus which the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government oppressed, not for gen- 
eral reasons, as it frequently did all its 
subjects, but—like the Poles and Finns— 
for racial ones, this in the case of the 
Armenians being due to their participa- 
tion in terrorism and the revolution of 
1905. Nevertheless, they are at present 
the only people in Transcaucasia well 
disposed toward Russians (not Bolshe- 
viki), dislike of whom as oppressors has 
of late been artificially developed among 
the other races by local politicians from 
purely selfish motives. 

The Armenian Government did not 
share the hatred and dread of General 
Denikin and his anti-Bolshevist army felt 
by those of Georgia and Azerbaijan. In- 
deed, one of the xeasons why these Gov- 
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ernments harassed Armenia was because 
they feared she might form an alliance 
with Denikin. In Armenia there is 
practically no field for political Bol- 





ARMENIAN GIRL SPINNING STRANDS FOR 
THE WEAVING OF RUGS 


shevism, and Government and people 
are heartily opposed to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Moscow. The fact that since 
the collapse of Denikin’s forces the Bol- 
sheviki have advanced into Transcau- 
casia, have, after overthrowing the Tar- 
tar Government of Azerbaijan, occupied 
Baku, with its endless supplies of oil, 
and will probably soon be in control of 
all Transcaucasia, creates new difficul- 
ties for Armenia. Unless unforeseen 
events arrest the advance of the Bolshe- 
viki, she must inevitably make terms 
with them. Should these be favorable 
and the Bolsheviki restrain the Tartars, 
and perhaps the Turks. her situation 
might in some ways be improved, for— 
to cite an Armenian General— Better 
the Bolsheviki than the Turks.” 
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Whatever may occur in the immediate 
future, Russian influence will long re- 
main strong in Armenia, and she will 
probably be well disposed to the non- 
Bolshevist great Russia, which sooner 
or later must be re-established. This 
disposition is fortunate, since it favors 
the peace of Transcaucasia, and, in- 
cidentally, of the Near F«>t. 


For Great Britain the ‘ »~enians have 
always entertained the ‘aost friendly 
feelings, but during the British occupa- 
tion of Transcaucasia (November, 1918, 
to August, 1919) they were aggrieved by 
British policy, which, although well in- 
tentioned, was, largely through force of 
circumstances, in several instances seri- 
ously mistaken. Armenians ought, how- 
ever, to remember that if the British 
had not occupied Transcaucasia, Arme- 
nia as.a State would probably not be in 
existence today. 

The Armenian Nation is naturally 
drawn to the United States, where many 
of its members have lived and been 
educated, and where its propaganda (one 
of the most active and effective in ex- 
istence) has aroused wide interest in its 
cause. Armenians are also sincerely 
grateful to us, since it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they would have dis- 
appeared as a nation had it not been for 
the splendid help given them by the 
Near East Relief and the American 
Food Administration. Both gratitude 
and interest therefore bind Armenia 
closely to the United States. Her treat- 
ment by Turkey and Germany is too no- 
torious to need mention here. 


RELATIONS WITH NEIGHBORS 


From the ethnological point of view, 
the Caucasus offers one of the strangest 
and most complex problems in the world, 
as its small area is still inhabited by 
some forty distinct racial groups. This 
ethnic diversity is further complicated 
by the fact that, with the exception of 
a fairly compact group of Georgians 
and another of Tartars, these races are 
not settled in distinct regions, but are 
inextricably commingled. For the entire 
territory claimed by Armenia in Trans- 
caucasia, figures furnished by Armenian 
officials, and therefore certain not to 
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favor other racial elements, place the 
total population at 2,160,000, of which 
only 1,293,000 (59.87 per cent.) are Ar- 
menians. . 

This extraordinary confusion of races 
is one of the main causes why political 
questions assume such acute and com- 
plex forms in the Caucasus. As the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are still half 
savage, race hatreds have continued to 
exist from prehistoric times, and during 
recent years have been deliberately in- 
flamed by political agitators of all 
races. In addition to this, local enmities 
have, since the division of Transcauca- 
sia into separate republics, been brought 
to white heat by territorial disputes and 
the resultant armed collisions in regard 
to an entire series of provinces, all 
claimed by two and some by all three of 
the Governments. In this connection it 
is necessary to call attention to two 
facts: First, that while the Allies at the 
San Remo Conference last April agreed 
to create an independent Armenia, they 
did not decide its boundaries; second, 
that whatever territory, great or little, 
be granted Armenia, the delimitation of 
it will increase hatred of her and almost 
certainly lead to armed attack# upon her. 

Although a certain improvement has 
recently taken place, Armenia’s relations 
with Georgia and Azerbaijan have been 
of the worst and are likely to remain 
most unsatisfactory despite the resolu- 
tions, intended to terminate the conflicts 
between the three republics, which were 
adopted by their representatives at 
Tiflis last April. Armenians consider 
that they were betrayed by Georgia in 
1918 and thereby forced to make peace 
with Turkey. Ill-feeling was increased 
in December, 1918, by the small war be- 
tween Georgia and Armenia for the pos- 
session of the Province of Borchalo. 
Georgian hatred of Armenians is really 
economic rather than racial, being mainly 
a result of the commercial superiority 
of the latter, who dominate commerce 
even in the Georgian capital, Tiflis. 
Georgia takes advantage of the fact that 
all traffic to and from Armenia must 
pass through her territory in order to 
exert pressure on the Armenian Gov- 
ernment, and in June, 1919, the Georgian 
Government even impeded the transport 
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Sketch of an official boundary map of the new Caucasus republics, Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. Areas still in dispute: (1) Batum, under British military 
governorship; (2) Ardahan, under local control of Tartars; (3) Olti, under local control 
of Kurds; (4) ‘Borschalo, mixed Georgian-Armenian control under British arbitration; 
(5) Nakhichevan, under control of Tartar tmsurgents; (6) Karabagh, assigned to 
Azerbaijan but now under a local Armenian National Council. Armenia’s territorial 
claims in Turkey are still in abeyance; no Armenian’s life is safe south of the former 


Russian frontier, 


of American relief supplies to Armenia. 
(It should be stated that Georgia’s be- 
havior in this case, although impossible 
to approve, was natural under the cir- 
cumstances.) After Georgia and Azer- 
baijan had signed a defensive -alliance 
(June 16, 1919) they used fair means 
and foul to force Armenia to join it. 
Although an alliance, or even a federa- 
tion, of all three Transcaucasian repub- 
lies is highly desirable, Armenia could 
not under the circumstances accept her 
neighbors’ proposals. 


INTENSE RELIGIOUS HATRED 


A predominant majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Azerbaijan are Mohammedan 
Tartars, between whom and the Arme- 
nians racial-religious hatred has existed 
for centuries. Not only in Azerbaijan, 
but also throughout the rest of Trans- 
caucasia (including Armenian territory), 


where they are widely scattered, they 
have frequently attacked and massacred 
the Armenians; the latter, as is natural, 
seldom miss an opportunity of retaliat- 


ing. The presence of an important and. 


very rich Armenian colony in the City of 
Baku is a cause of constant enmity and 
of frequent massacres, usually commit- 
ted by the Tartars, but in at least one 
notable case by the Armeni ns also. As 
recently as last April the Allied High 
Commissioner to Armenia reported that 
local minor officials and natives were 
daily committing crimes against the Baku 
Armenians and that the latter were in 
imminent danger of extermination. 

The Tartar Government (overthrown 
by the Bolsheviki on April 27), although 
it was in some ways the weakest in 
Transcaucasia, held a highly advantage- 
ous position owing to its control of the 
immense Baku oil fields. Like its sub- 
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jects, who fought on the side of Turkey, 
it was. strongly pro-Turanian, har- 
bored innumerable Turkish agents (in- 
cluding Nuri Pasha and probably also 
Enver Pasha) and allowed its terri- 
tory to become a field for active and 
widespread Turkish intrigue. It even 
signed a secret treaty with Turkey in 
October, 1919, a fact that the Allies seem 
to have forgotten or to have been igno- 
rant of when they granted it recogni- 
tion. 


A DISPUTED DISTRICT 


The mutual hatred of Armenians and 
Tartars has been greatly augmented by 
the question of Karabagh-Zangezur, the 
Alsace-Lorraine of Transcaucasia. This 
district, situated to the north and east of 
the present Armenian frontiers, is the 
cradle of the Armenian race, and in the 
mountain region Armenians admittedly 
form the majority of the population. On 
the other hand, the very numerous Tar- 
tar shepherds have for centuries been 
accustomed to move to its mountains in 
Summer, when their flocks cannot live 
in the Azerbaijanese plains. Moreover, 
owing to its geographical situation, the 
economic outlet of Karabagh is not Ar- 
menia, but Baku. This fact is probably 
the principal reason why the British, at 
the beginning of their occupation of 
Transcaucasia, made Karabagh a part 
of Azerbaijan and placed it under a 
Tartar Governor. Their decision finally 
produced a state of warfare (still in 
existence) between the local Armenians 
and Tartars, as well as Armenian 
massacres perpetrated with the conniv- 
ance of the Tartar Governor. It is cer- 
tain that peace cannot be definitely es- 
tablished in Transcaucasia until the 
Karabagh problem has received a just 
solution. 


Further trouble arose when in June, 
1919, the British authorities assigned 
to the Armenians the Province of 
Nakhichevan (adjoining Karabagh), 
then under Tartar control, and permit- 
ted the repatriation of Armenian refugees 
in that district. The attempts of the 
Armenian Government to carry out the 
repatriation, and the mistakes of the 
civil administration they tried to install, 
led to hostilities, directed by a Turkish 


officer, in this district also. Owing to 
the intervention of the ablest of the 
American officers assigned to duty in 
Transcaucasia, Colonel James C. Rhea, 
then acting Allied High Commissioner, 
acts of warfare were suspended, but 
have since recurred intermittently. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economically Armenia is but slightly 
developed. Communications, fairly ef- 
ficient under Russia, are now, as else- 
where throughout the Caucasus, com- 
pletely disorganized. There are almost 
no railways, and the few existing miles 
form part of the single Transcaucasian 
system; there is also practically no roll- 
ing stock, the number of locomotives 
owned by Armenia in the Summer of 
1919 being just nineteen. Under Russia 
the Armenian peasant was land-starved 
and often forced to emigrate, as he was 
only allowed to hold one-thirtieth of the 
quantity of land allotted to Russians. 
He is now eager to till the soil, scientific 
irrigation is possible, and Armenia has 
her own European-trained engineers. 
Socialistic redistribution or nationaliza- 
tion of the land is unlikely. 

Financially Armenia, like the other 
Transcaucasian countries, is bankrupt, a 
fact that under present circumstances 
does not seem to have the serious conse- 
quences one would expect. The value 
of her undeveloped resources is diffi- 
cult to decide, Armenian estimates being 
rosy and those of competent allied offi- 
cials varying greatly. The most im- 
portant resources are: Minerals (salt, 
iron, copper), petroleum, water power, 
grain (wheat, barley, rice), cotton, 
grapes, cattle. Armenia appears to be 
naturally rich, but is probably less so 
than certain other parts of Trans- 
caucasia. It must also be borne in mind 
that the country has been devastated, 
that the people are exhausted to the 
verge of extinction by massacres and 
war, and that their problem is compli- 
cated by the presence on their territory 
of some 300,000 miserable, diseased, and 
still half-starving refugees, who cannot 
be repatriated without the use of armed 
force. 

The intense desire of all Armenians 
for autonomy is beyond doubt, as is their 
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right to it earned by preserving their 
national existence for centuries in the 
face of persecutions almost without par- 
allel. This right the Allies recently 


acknowledged at the San Remo confer- 
ence, but they did not solve the real dif- 
ficulty. 


What territory ought to be 


AL KHATISSIAN 
Acting President of Armenia 


granted Armenia is a most complicated 
problem, but what can be granted her 
under existing conditions is one infinite- 
ly more so. Whatever limits be fixed, it 
is unlikely that a reasonably homo- 
geneous State can be formed unless 
Armenia exchange certain populations 
with her neighbors, a process—on ac- 
count of the nomadic nature of the races 
in question—less impossible than it 
seems. 

Armenian territorial claims include 
half of Russian Transcaucasia and a 
large part of Asia Minor (the “ six vil- 
ayets and Cilicia”), forming a great 
territory that would stretch from a 
boundary near the Caucasus Mountains 
across to the Mediterranean around 
Adana and Alexandretta, and also along 
the Black Sea for miles beyond Trebi- 
zond. There are almost no Armenians 
left on Turkish soil now, but in defense 
of their claims they assert that they 
ought not to be penalized because they 
have been driven from their homes and 
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their numbers shockingly reduced by 
massacres. Whatever weight this argu- 
ment may have, it is doubtful, despite 
Armenian estimates to the contrary, 
whether many more than 2,000,000 
Armenians can be found to inhabit a 
Greater Armenia. They could therefore 
never govern so large a country, and the 
attempt to do so would inevitably end in 
the extermination of many more of them. 
To grant all their historic claims for 
sentimental reasons would be like giv- 
ing a child its dead father’s razor to 
play with because it had cried for it. 

On the other hand the circumstances, 
dissentions, and ambitions of the pres- 
ent time seem likely to end in the 
creation of an Armenia “so circum- 
scribed, so beset by enemies, so mort- 
gaged” as to make its existence impos- 
sible. The proposal to assign her only 
the territory she now occupies, with an 
outlet through Batum made a free port 
under allied control, is an impossible one. 
Even if Batum be kept open to her, Ar- 
menia cannot exist when all her trans- 
port must pass through an independent 
or Bolsheviki-controlled Georgia. A direct 
outlet of her own on at least the Black 
Sea is indispensable to her very exist- 
ence. 


A MANDATE 


That Armenia cannot exist without 
foreign assistance for at least a certain 
period is a fact; that help can best be 
given her by a mandatory power is be- 
yond doubt; but that a nation willing 
and able to accept the mandate can be 
found appears unlikely. Even if Ar- 
menia be granted her own direct outlet 
she must remain for years politically and 
economically in close interdependence 
with the other Transcaucasian Govern- 
ments, both of them ill-disposed toward 
her. In order to maintain her Govern- 
ment, to repair devastations, construct 
indispensable means of communication, 
and exploit her resources, she must have 
foreign capital and guidance until she 
becomes strong enough to care for her- 
self. Without foreign support she can 
not solve her political problems and es- 
tablish civilized relations with her neigh- 
bors. Her present territory is too small 
for her inhabitants and the refugees, yet 
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she cannot send one of them across her 
actual borders without exposing him to 
certain death if not protected by armed 
force. To repatriate her refugees and 
to defend herself against aggressions 
certain to occur, no matter what means 
short of armed intervention the Allies 
may take to prevent them, she has only a 
brave but tiny, underfed, exhausted, and 
almost unarmed army. 

Despite the keen sympathy Americans 
feel for Armenians, it would be an act of 
political: and economic folly for the 
United States to accept a mandate for 
Armenia alone, the-only practical man- 
date in the Near East being one for the 
entire Turkish Empire and Transcau- 
casia. This statement accords with the 
views of high American officials who 
know the situation in the Near East, 
but is one whose proofs are too lengthy 
to be be given in a brief article. 

If, however, we can not or will not ac- 
cept the dangerous and costly mandate 
for Armenia, the efforts of eminent and 
well-intentioned persons in this country 
to force the burden on others should 
cease. The only two countries capable 
of assuming it, Great Britain and 
France, did, and suffered far more than 


we during the war, and in addition have 
already assumed vast responsibilities for 
the protection and development of back- 
ward races, which tasks, notwithstanding 
all that criticism can allege against them, 
they have in the past fulfilled and are 
in the present fulfilling better than any 
other nations in history. 

Should the Armenia whose indepen- 
dence has been 1ecognized, but whose ter- 
ritory has not been delimited, be obliged, 
as now seems probable, to work out her 
own salvation without the help of a man- 
datory power, the best that sympathetic 
Americans can do is to continue and en- 
large the present admirable work of the 
Near East Relief, and in addition or- 
ganize—if possible with Government ap- 
proval and suyport—to supply Armenia 
with arms, munitions, stores of every 
sort, and above all men competent to 
advise the directors of her various un- 
dertakings. Aside from the immediate 
material advantages of such assistance, 
Armenia would be greatly benefited by 
the fact that her enemies would realize 
she had the moral support of the entire 
American Nation, whose moral prestige 
in the Near East is, although waning, 
still potent. 


Great Britain’s Share in the Victory 


Revised Official Figures 


HE British Empire’s contribution to 

the victory of the Allies over Ger- 

many is embodied in the following 
tables, which have the sanction of the 
British War Office, and which are more 
complete than any previously made pub- 
lic. Pride of place, so far as man power 
is concerned, belongs to France, though 
the actual figures of the strength of her 
armies are not available for comparison. 
Great Britain, who, between Aug. 4, 1914, 
and Nov. 11, 1918, passed more than 
6,000,000 men through the ranks of her 
armies, occupies the second place in re- 
spect of the contingents contributed for 
military service. The third largest con- 
tribution was made by the United States, 
who sent close on 2,600,000 men to fight 
in France. 


The captures of enemy prisoners and 
guns in France during the victorious of- 
fensive against the German Army be- 
tween July 18 and Nov. 11 were as fol- 
lows: 

COMPARISON OF CAPTURES 
Prisoners. 
British Armies... x o6-s sss ++200,000 
PRENCH “OTMICE sv 565.4056 Kcweer 135,720 1,880 
AMECTICAN APNE. 6.00 60000 43,300 1,421 
BOIZIAN: ATMICS 666i6cik ceases 14,500 474 

Over and above the fighting on the 
western front 80,000 British troops 
helped the Italian Army in the final 
defeat of Austria, capturing 30,000 
prisoners, and in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia about 400,000 British troops fought 
throughout 1918, where they achieved the 
complete defeat of the Turkish Army 
and took 85,000 prisoners. ; 


Guns. 
2,540 
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TOTAL OF BRITISH TROOPS 
British Isles . 5,704,416 
Canada 640,886 
Australia CoRCoRRRRORRR ORAS RCce. “Se 
NeW Bealand  cicéccccicccccccccccsce Be 
SOGGy ATMO: ccceccescaccesecccsaccs - nue 
TRG © sas 1,401,350 
Other Colonies® veciccccoscscccesedss WB, 


eeeeererreseeeres 


Cdowccees Sccetcecs G,COmaOe 


colored troops recruited from 
Africa, West Indies, &c. 


*Includes 
South 


The total casualties exceed 3,000,000, 
being in detail as follows: 


TOTAL CASUALTIES 

Approx. 

Killed, 

Died of 
Wounds, 

Died. 
British Isles...662,083 
CanGGR. sccccccs S629 3806 
Australia ...... 58,460 164 
New Zealand... 16,132 5 
South Africa... 6,928 33 
India .. 47,746 71 
Other coloniesj. 3,649 366 


* Approx. 
Missing 
and 
Prisoners, 


140,312 


Wounded. 
1,644,786 


149,733 
152,100 
40,749 
11,444 
65,126 
3,504 


FORRE 8i6a vv 851,117 142,057 2,067,442 

*Prisoners repatriated not shown. Men now 

known to be killed shown under heading of 
** killed.’”’ 

jIncludes colored troops from South Africa, 
&c., but excludes 44,262 African native fol- 
lowers—i. e., died and killed, 42,318; wounded, 
1,822; missing, 622. The deaths were due 
mainly to epidemics. 

In the table that comes next, “ ration 
strength,” comprises the total number of 
men (excluding colored labor and prison- 
ers of war) who were being fed from 
army stocks in France. The figures 
under this heading include thousands of 
men whose duty it was, not to fight, but 
to supply, equip, and in other ways assist 
the fighting men. The “ combatant 
strength ” includes all fighting troops, 
together with the troops in divisional or 
base depots, while the “rifle strength” 
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is that of the officers and men of the 
infantry battalions alone. 


LORD KITCHENER 
The man who planned the first British 
campaign against Germany 


(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


BRITISH ARMY IN 


R ition 
Strungth. 
March 11....1,828,098 
April 1......1,667,701 
Sept. 23.....1,752,829 
Nov. T...62-8, 051,578 


FRANCE, 1918 


Rifle 
Strength. 
616,000 
528,617 


Combatant 
Strength. 
1,293,000 
1,131,124 
1,200,181 493,306 
1,164,790 461,748 


are the comparable 
nited States drawn up 


The paige 
figures for the 
from official sources: 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN FRANCE, 1918 
Rifle 
Strength. 
49,000 
51,000 
341,000 
322,000 


Combatant 
Strength. 
123,000 
214,000 
1,185,000 
1,160,000 


Ration 
Strength, 
March 11.... 245,000 


April 1...... 319,000 
Sept. 25.....1,641,000 
Nov. 11......1,924,000 








Costs of the World War 





Direct and Indirect Costs of European Conflict Reach the 
Gigantic Total of Almost $338,000,000,000 


total costs of the war, alike direct 

and indirect, and to both the belliger- 

ent and the neutral nations, A. H. 
McDannald, managing editor of the En- 
cyclopaedia Americana, contributes to 
the latest edition of that work a mass of 
data and statistics of the greatest value 
in estimating the gigantic outlays in 
money, life and material inflicted upon 
the civilized world by Germany and her 
allies.* 

War costs, he explains at the outset, 
are of two kinds—direct and indirect. 
Direct costs embrace all expenditures 
made by belligerents in carrying out hos- 
tilities; indirect costs include the eco- 
nomic losses resulting from deaths at- 
tributable directly or indirectly to the 
war, the value of property damaged or 
destroyed, the loss in production growing 
out of the transfer of men from civil 
to military pursuits, expenditures for 
war relief work, the costs of the war to 
neutral nations, and the like. 

The direct costs of the World War, ac- 
cording to the latest and most reliable 
statistics, reached the stupendous total 
of $183,333,637,097. The estimates of 
some statisticians are even higher. One 
authority has estimated that the seven 
major belligerents alone spent $194,000,- 
000,000. Another, Edgar Crammond, in 
an address before the Institute of Bank- 
ers in London on March 26, 1919, as- 
serted that the total direct costs of the 
war amounted to $210,175,000,000. The 
Secretary of War for the United States, 
Newton D. Baker, has placed them at 
$197,000,000,000. 

The indirect costs of the war are ex- 
tremely hard to determine. A conserva- 


I: a long and detailed analysis of the 





* Most of these figures are credited in the 
original article to Professor Ernest L. Bo- 
gart of the University of Illinois, or to his 
volume, *‘ Direct and Indirect Costs of the 
Great World War,’ published by the_Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
and recognized as perhaps the most authori- 
tative work yet issued upon the subject. 


tive estimate reaches the total of $151,- 
646,942,560. In this estimate is included 
a capitalized value of loss of life—allow- 
ing about $3,000 as the economic value of 
each person that perished—amounting to 
a total of $67,136,942,560. 


In considering the direct costs one 
must remember that the war was fought 
mainly on credit. At the average daily 
cost of $123,000,000 for the first three 
years of the war the gold coin available 
at the outbreak of hostilities was not suf- 
ficient to have kept it going for more 
than forty or fifty days. The total 
amount of gold coin available in July, 
1914, was only slightly in excess of 
$4,750,000,000, a trifle over one-fiftieth 
of the sum that was spent for war pur- 
poses during the slightly more than four 
years of fighting. Excluding the tabu- 
lation presented by the article under 
analysis, one remarks that Great Britain 
possessed gold reserves amounting only 
to $190,000,000, as against France, $830,- 
000,000; Russia, $800,000,000; Germany, 
$390,000,000, and the United States, 
$1,184,000,000. These figures are only 
approximate, and there are reasons for 
thinking that the gold reserves of Eng- 
land, France and Germany were greater 
than the figures stated. Even as esti- 
mated, however, they show clearly that 
to run this gigantic and widely ramify- 
ing war on a cash basis was a physical 
impossibility. 

In order, therefore, to carry on the 
conflict from year to year all the bel- 
ligerents had to resort to credit, includ- 
ing the issuance of notes, paper money 
and various promises to pay. Consider- 
able sums were raised for war purposes 
in some of the countries by taxation, but 
it has been estimated that almost nine- 
tenths of the money expended was raised 
by loans, that is, by the sale of Govern- 
ment notes, bonds and other evidences of 
debt upon which, in certain cases, inter- 














est will have to be paid for more than 
fifty years. 


DIRECT WAR COSTS FOR THE ALLIES 


Taking up the direct costs of the war- 


by countries, as treated in the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana article, one must re- 
member that a certain proportion, by no 
means inconsiderable, consisted of ad- 
vances made to allies. This applies to 
Germany as well as to the Entente and 
the United States. 


UNITED STATES—Although the last 
great power to enter the conflict, the net 
war expenditures of the United States 
amounted to $22,625,252,843. This was 
almost twenty times the pre-war debt of 
the country and almost enough to have 
paid the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment from 1791 to the outbreak of the 
struggle. It represented an expenditure 
of over $1,000,000 an hour from the mo- 
ment America became a belligerent down 
to April, 1919, and was sufficient to have 
carried on the Revolutionary War for a 
thousand years at the rate of expendi- 
ture disbursed during that conflict. Eng- 
land, a participant from the beginning 
of the war, spent barely $12,000,000,000 
more than America; France not quite 
$2,000,000,000 more, and Russia about 
$30,000,000 less. Had the war lasted 
another year the expenditures of the 
United States would thus have equaled 
those of Great Britain and Germany. 
Even as it was our gross expenses, in- 
cluding the net sum and advances to the 
Allies amounting to $9,455,000,000, to- 
taled $32,080,266,968, exceeding the gross 
expenditures of France by about $6,000,- 
000,000. The advances of the United 
States similarly exceeded the advances 
of Great Britain to her allies by about 
$1,000,000,000. 

About two-thirds of the gross amount 
expended by America was raised by 
loans; the remainder by taxation. Few 
things were omitted from the taxable 
list, but incomes and war and excess 
profits were made to carry the greater 
part of the burden. Up to May, 1919, 


five Government loans were issued. The 
yield from these and from War Saving 
Certificates reached a total of $22,478,- 
416,250. 
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The United States began advancing 
money to the Allies soon after she en- 
tered the conflict. The largest lcans 
were made to Great Britain, to which we 
advanced $4,316,000,000. To France we 
advanced nearly $3,000,000,000, to Italy 
about $1,500,000,000. Other advances 
ranging from $187,000,000 to $5,000,000 
were to Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Rumania, Cuba and 
Liberia. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Among the En- 
tente Allies, the war bill of Great Britain 
was the heaviest. Her expenditures to- 
taled $44,029,011,868, but from _ this 
amount should be deducted advances to 
co-belligerents amounting to $8,695,000,- 
000, leaving $35,334,011,868 to represent 
her net expenditures. Increased taxa- 
tion and internal and foreign loans were 
resorted to to cover this cost. Over 
$2,000,000,000 were lent to France, Italy 
and Russia, respectively; other loans to 
Belgium, Serbia, other Allies and the Do- 
minions brought the total of advances - 
up to $4,493,813,072. India’s expendi- 
tures included a gift of $500,000,000 to 
the British Government, a gift from the 
Maharajah of Nahba of $100,000, an- 
other from the Gaikwar of Baroda of 
$33,000 and still antoher from the 
Maharajah of Mysore of $330,000. 


FRANCE—A report made to the 
Chamber of Deputies in February, 1919, 
fixes the expenditures of France at $36,- 
400,000,000. Professor Bogart places 
that at $25,812,782,800, less advances to 
allies of $1,547,200,000, making her net 
expenditures $24,265,582,800. The gross 
cost of the war to France is estimated 
by deducting from the estimated cost of 
the five war years—a total of $30,879,- 
714,000—the normal expense for five 
peace years, or $5,066,931,200, leaving a 
net balance of $25,812,782,800. Deduct- 
ing again $1,547,200,000 to cover ad- 
vances, a net expense of $24,265,582,800 
remains. This was provided from va- 
rious sources; four national loans 
brought in $11,012,200,000; the Banks of 
France and Algeria advanced $3,430,- 
000,000; Great Britain loaned $2,170,- 
000,000, and the United States $2,852,- 
000.000. 


RUSSIA—Russia virtually dropped 
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out of the war in September, 1917, 
when the new provisional Government 
was ousted by the Bolsheviki. Up to that 
time the country’s war expenditures to- 
taled $22,593,950,000. The usual methods 
were employed to cover this cost, and, in 
addition, enormous issues of paper moncy 
were made. Seven internal loans brought 
in $6,176,000,000; $2,840,000,000 was 
borrowed from Great Britain; $187,000,- 
000 from the United States; $333,000,000 
from Japan. 

ITALY—The direct cost of the war to 
Italy was $12,413,998,000. Of this sum 
$607,840,000 represents her expénditures 
for mobilization and other military ex- 
penses between the outbreak of the war 
and May 24, 1915, the day she became a 
belligerent. Five internal loans yielded 
$3,053,700,000; large sums were bor- 
rowed from Great Britain and _ the 
United States. 

BELGIUM—Great difficulties have 
been encountered by statisticians in their 
attempts to estimate the direct cost of 
the war to Belgium. With most of her 
territory under hostile control, she was 
not in a position either to raise rev: 
enues or to issue loans. Accepting her 
borrowings as a gauge of her expendi- 
tures, an amount somewhat over $1,- 
000,000,000 would cover her costs. Eng- 
land loaned $4385,000,000; France, $434,- 
125,000; the United States, $341,000,000. 
On March 21, 1919, the Belgium Min- 
ister of Finance asserted that Germany 
owed Belgium $1,930,000,000 for cash 
requisitioned during the occupation; but 
as the Treaty of Versailles provides that 
Germany must restore the amounts com- 
mandeered, these sums have not been in- 
cluded in Belgium’s war costs. 

OTHER ENTENTE ALLIES—The 
war expenditures of all the other En- 
tente allies, taken together, amounted to 
$2,809,400,000, distributed as _ follows: 
Rumania, $1,600,000,000; Japan, $40,- 
000,000; Serbia, $399,400,000; Greece, 
$270,000,000; Brazil, China, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Monte- 
negro, Nicaragua, Panama, Portugal, 
San Marino and Siam, an aggregate of 
$500,000,000. 


GERMAY’S DIRECT COSTS 
Whether or not Germany was primar- 
ily responsible for starting the war, one 


cannot survey her pre-war plans without 
reaching the conclusion that her states- 
men considered war inevitable, and were 
preparing for it financially as well as 
militarily. As far back as the days of 
Frederick the Great a fund known as the 
“War Chest” was created. Into this 
was placed $30,000,000 from the indem- 
nity forced from France at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian war. In July, 1914, 
the funds in the “ War Chest” totaled 
$51,000,000. In 1918, after France 
adopted compulsory military service, 
Germany enacted legislation to raise 
$250,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
her own enlarged army. Soon after the 
outbreak of the war many financial 
measures were enacted by Germany that 
undoubtedly had been prepared in ad- 
vance to meet just such a contingency. 
Her gross war expenses have been placed 
at $40,150,000,000 by her Minister of 
Finance. Advances to cobelligerents to- 
taled $2,375,000,000, leaving her net war 
costs $37,775,000,000. To cover this 
cost she resorted at first to war loans, 
nine of which were floated, yielding in 
all $24,640,419,925. Before the end of the 
war, however, she was driven to taxa- 
tion of everything taxable 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY—The war cost 
Austria-Hungary $20,622,960,000, all of 
which she was forced to borrow, as the 
outbreak of hostilities found her in a 
very bad financial condition. Her debt 
in 1914 was burdensome, her credit im- 
paired. This was due to the large sums 
of money borrowed in the preceding 
decade to increase her armaments. War 
loans yielded $6,957,914,200 in Austria 
proper; $3,665,546,400 in Hungary. Bank 
advances and foreign loans brought in 
more than $20,000,000,000 for both coun- 
tries. 

TURKEY AND BULGARIA—The war 
is said to have cost Turkey $1,430,000,- 
000. Bulgaria spent $815,200,000. Both 
countries were in financial straits at the 
close of the war. 


INDIRECT WAR COSTS FOR BOTH 
SIDES 


The most formidable and tragic item 
of indirect costs of the war is that re- 
cording the loss in human life. Pro- 
fessor Bogart says: “ The loss of human 
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life and the race deterioration result- 
ing from war are the most appalling 
and permanent costs of the war, for they 
affect not only the present, but are 
traceable through future generations.” 
Official and semi-official reports of both 
main and minor belligere--*s prove that 
9,998,771 men of all nations made the 
supreme sacrifice. The death toll of all 
the wars fought during the preceding 125 
years, beginning with the Napoleonic 
war of 1790 and ending with the Balkan 
war of 1912-13, was only about one-half 
as great. The percentage of dead esti- 
mated by various statisticians from the 
“prisoners or missing” list of the 
World War would bring the tragic fig- 
ure up to 12,990,570. 

Before one can recover from the shock 
occasioned by the contemplation of so 
many deaths among the very flower of 
the world’s manhood, one learns that to 
the deaths of soldiers must be added 
10,000,000 more to cover fatalities among 
civilians resulting from causes directly 
or indirectly attributable to the war. 
Famine and cold took hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilian lives; Spanish influenza, 
attributed directly to the war, caused 
6,000,000 deaths. More than 4,000,000 
Armenians, Syrians, Jews and Greeks 
were massacred while the war raged. 
One-third of the civilian population of 
Poland was wiped out; 2,000,000 Russian 
noncombatants perished; Rumanian 
deaths numbered 800,000; Germany lost 
800,000 civilians; Austria and Serbia 
nearly 1,000,000. The death rate in the 
occupied territory of France rose tre- 
mendously, while in Belgium, which Ger- 
many hoped to possess, it was not so 
pronounced. Approximately 100,000 
fishermen and sailors lost their lives in 
mined waters or from causes due directly 
to the war. 

Accepting the social value of each in- 
dividual in the various countries at sums 
ranging from $4,000 to $2,000, the capital- 
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ized value lost is estimated at over $67,- 
000,000,000. 

To these indirect costs must be added 
the estimated loss of property* on land 
and sea, the estimated loss in production, 
the enormous sums spent by all the 
countries for war relief, and the offici- 
ally reported loss to neutrals. This last 
item covers $672,000,000 for Holland, 
$250,000,000 for Switzerland, $429,800,- 
000 for Sweden, $130,000,000 for Nor- 
way, $90,000,000 for Denmark and $178,- 
200,000 for other countries. 


TOTAL COST OF THE WAR 


Combining all results of these calcula- 
tions, the total cost of the World War, 
both direct and indirect, for the Allies 
and the Central Powers, as well as the 
neutral nations, would stand as shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Direct costs $186,333,637,097 
Indirect costs: 
Value of human lives lost: 
Soldiers $33,568,471, 280 
CIVIARS ack ecicaees ses 30,068,471,280 
Value of property lost: 
On land 
On sea 
Loss in production; 
War relieft 
Loss to neutrals.......... 


29,960,000,000 
6,800,000,000 
45,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,750,000,000 


$151, 646,942,560 


$337,980,579, 657 


*The property losses in Belgium totaled 
$7,000,000,000; in France, $10,000,000,000; in 
Italy, nearly $3,000,000,000; in Serbia, Al- 
bania and Montenegro, $2,000,000,000; Russia, 
Poland, East Prussia, Austria and the 
Ukraine, Rumania, the British Empire and 
Germany all lost values ranging from one 
to two million dollars. Great Britain lost 
7,756,659 tons of shipping, Norway nearly 
2,000,000, both Italy and France nearly 
900,000, other belligerent and neutral coun- 
tries considerably less. 


+Professor Bogart estimates that an aver- 
age of 20,000,000 men served in the armed 
forces during eacn of the four and a half 
years of war. The total loss in production 
he bases on an average earning capacity 
of $500 a year. 


tStatistics for war relief are available only 
for the English-speaking countries. 





Japan’s Naval Effort 


How Her Fleet Aided the Allies in the Pacific and Mediterra- 
nean—Her Newly Acquired Islands 


co-operation with the Allies on 
Aug. 28, 1914. “From that day 
to this,” says Captain Hitaka of 
the Japanese Navy, in a semi-official 
article in the Japan magazine of Tokio, 
“the Imperial Government never failed 
to guide its action according to the war 
situation and the tactics of the Allies.” 

When the war broke out, Captain 
Hitaka explains, the exact position of 
the enemy’s fleet was not known, but it 
was soon ascertained that the main squad- 
ron on the Pacific was in the South 
Seas, and the rest of the ships in Oriental 
waters were in Tsing-tao. The Japa- 
nese objective assumed therefore a dual 
character, to destroy the German fleet 
in the Pacific and to attack the German 
naval base at Tsing-tao. Combined with 
this, of course, was the further plan of 
seizure of the enemy base of operations 
in the South Seas, in order to insure pro- 
tection of allied trade. 

To secure these objects the Japanese 
fleet was first separated into detach- 
ments to hunt down the German ships 
in the Pacific. One of these divisions 
remained about Tsing-tao and in adjacent 
waters; another steamed to the South 
Seas, while still another detachment pro- 
ceeded toward South America to track 
down German ships in this direction. 

Tsing-tao fell to the British and 
Japanese in November, 1914. The German 
fleet in the South Seas, furthermore, 
was destroyed by the British Navy. 
Thus all German ships were swept from 
both the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. 
The only enemy ships remaining in the 
Far East were those that had escaped 
into neutral ports, and these had been 
interned. 

In these changed circumstances the 
Japanese fleet adopted a new formation 
and set itself to guarding the coasts of 
Japan herself, and of the territory of 
the Allies, extending. its cruises also 


Je declared war on Germany in 


in the South Seas, the Indian Ocean, and 
along the coasts of Russia. It took an 
important part in convoying the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand troops to Europe. 
On invitation of the British Government, 
it sent in 1916 a force to the Mediterra- 
nean to protect transports and other ships 
from submarines. It also patrolled the 
waters between North India and the east 
coast of Africa, as well as the south 
coast of Australia. 


Part of the Japanese fleet was sent 
into Siberian waters when the Russian 
revolution spread to the Far East in 
1917; and when the Allies sent forces to 
aid the Czech troops isolated in East 
Russia, after German and Austrian in- 
fluences had begun to penetrate there, 
the expedition was supported by the 
Japanese fleet. 


THE DETAILED STORY 


The interesting story of Japan’s naval 
co-operation with the Allies is summar- 
ized by Captain Hitaka from official 
records. When the war began, he says, 
though some of the enemy’s Pacific fleet 
was in the South Seas, other ships were 
at Tsing-tao, and some of these escaped 
into the Pacific before Japan declared 
war on Germany, and were seen off the 
coast of Hawaii and along the coast of 
North America. The great battle cruiser 
Kongo was dispatched in pursuit of the 
enemy ships in the Pacific; and two 
squadrons were dispatched to the South 
Seas, the one to secure the enemy base of 
operations, the other to keep open the 
route of communications. The German 
colonies in the Marshall Islands surren- 
dered to Japan in due course, while her 
ships patrolled all the adjoining waters 
among the islands everywhere. The 
enemy’s base of operations thus having 
been captured, the German ships were 
obliged to gather along the coasts of 
South America. Thus did the Japanese 
navy do something to drive the enemy 
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fleet into the hands of the British fleet, 
which destroyed it off the Falkland 
Islands. The Hizen and the Asama were 
sent to join the Izumo off the coast of 
Mexico to co-operate with the British 
squadron in that direction. At this time 
the German cruiser Geier appeared off 
Honolulu, and was obliged to take refuge 
with an attendant ship in the harbor 
there, owing to the presence of the Hizen 
and Asama outside, and so the enemy 
was interned by the American authori- 
ties. 

Thus was the North Pacific made 
secure for allied troops. But the South 
Pacific was still menaced. On learning 
that a small detachment of the British 
fleet had been defeated off the coast 
of Chile, the Japanese fleet in the South 
Seas steamed in that direction, while the 
American coast squadron went forth with 
British ships on a search for the enemy 
along the west coast of Central America. 
Thus the German ships were forced 
southward, and the combined action of 
the three fleets drove the Germans into 
action with Vice Admiral Sturdee off the 
Falkland Islands. In this action the 
main force of the enemy was destroyed, 
only two cruisers, the Dresden and the 
Prince Eitel Friedrich, escaped, and were 
lost trace of for a time. Another Ger- 
man ship that had been hiding among the 
islands of the Caroline group, feeling 
itself in danger, fled to Guam, where it 
was interned. 

The Chitose and Tokiwa were dis- 
patched to the west coast of North Amer- 


ica in February, 1915, to hunt down re- 
ported German ships, especially the 
Dresden and the Eitel Friedrich. The 
latter ship ran into Newport News and 
was interned. The former was _ tor- 
pedoed by a British cruiser off the coast. 
of Chile in March. On hearing of this 
the Tokiwa returned and left the Chitose 
to patrol the coast of North America. 

After America’s entry into the war in 
1917, the Japanese and American fleets 
co-operated to protect allied interests in 
the Pacific. Japanese cadet training 
ships shared the task of guarding and 
patrolling the American coasts at this 
time. In the transportation of British 
gold from Russia to Canada the Japa- 
nese fleet did valuable service; a total of 
about £50,000,000 was taken across these 
waters by Japanese ships. 


IN SOUTHERN WATERS 


After the declaration of war Japan 
sent three cruisers, the Ibuki, Tsukuba, 
and Nisshin, to the Indian Ocean to pro- 
tect British and allied trade along the 
coasts of South China and India from 
German ships escaped from Tsing-tao. 
The German sea-rover Emden was doing 
much damage in these waters. Mean- 
while the Ibuki engaged in convoying 
Australian troop transports to Aden. 
“Tt was rather a risky task for one 
Japanese cruiser to convoy thirty-eight 
big transports full of soldiers,” says 
Captain Hitaka, “but the Ibuki was 
equal to it, and she received high praise 
from the British authorities.” 
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As the Emden’s raids grew bolder, the 
Tokiwa and Yakumo were sent after 
her, but before they could reach her she 
was destroyed by the British ship Syd- 
ney, off the Cocos Islands. Relieved of 
this menace, the British organized three 
squadrons for the protection of the 
Egyptian route, and the Japanese 
cruisers went elsewhere. 


From December, 1914, the Japanese 
fleet undertook the entire guardianship 
of Oriental waters, her ships constantly 
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patrolling the China Sea, the Sea of 
Solu, and around the Dutch East Indies, 
keeping open the course of trade. The 
Philippines were also included in this 
incessant patrol. A riot in Singapore in 
February, 1915, was put down by Japa- 
nese marines. A dangerous menace from 
an enemy converted cruiser off the coast 
of South Africa was eliminated by the 
raider’s destruction by a mine. All these 
things go to prove how necessary it was 
to guard the seas, and how the Japanese 
Navy earnestly and efficiently partici- 
pated with the British fleet in driving 
the enemy away, says this writer. The 
entire Pacific was well patrolled by the 
Japanese fleet during all the danger 
periods of the war. 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The Japanese naval service in the 
Mediterranean is described by Captain 
Hitaka as follows: 


In February, 1917, the British authori- 
ties asked Japan to take part in guard- 
ing the sea traffic of the Mediterranean, 
and a special service squadron comprising 
the Akashi and two destroyer flotillas 
was dispatched to Europe, where; with 
a base at Malta, it co-operated with great 
effect in protecting allied transports and 
trade ships from enemy submarines. At 
this period of the operations British ships 
were under Japanese management in ac- 
cordance with the request of the British 
Admiralty. A second Japanese squadron 
was intrusted with patrol of the waters 
between Gibraltar and Port Said, extend- 
ing the service also to the ports of France 
and Italy. A good part of this time the 
Japanese Navy had most of the work on 
the Mediterranean to itself, and many 
allied transports were convoyed with safe- 
ty. In fact the number of times transports 
were convoyed was 300 and the number 
of dangerous miles traversed in this duty 
was about 210,000, the number of ships 
under convoy totalling 680. 


Enemy submarines were so active in 
these waters that there were many op- 
portunities for battle with them, and in 
nearly all these battles Japanese destroy- 
ers gave the enemy the worst of it. The 
only destroyer lost was the Sakaki, which, 
with her brave Captain, went down by a 
mine explosion. The activities of the 
Japanese fleet on the Mediterranean were 
the admiration of the Allies for skill and 
efficiency in dealing with the enemy. 


MUNITIONS SUPPLIED 


While the ships of the imperial navy 
were assisting the Allies as above out- 


' 
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lined, the naval arsenals in Japan were 
busy turning out munitions and weapons 
for the Allies, the quantity of guns and 
ammunition supplied for Great Britain 
totaling 27,600,000 yen in value, while 
twelve destro:.--: were built for France 
«is : 
and other wa ‘tions totaling 6,500,000 
yen were sen'¢.o that country. To Rus- 
sia Japan returned the warships Tango, 
Sagami, and ‘soya taken from that coun- 
try during the Russo-Japanese war, and 
supplied munitions to the value of 27,- 
500,000 yen. These figures include only 
what the navy alone supplied to the 
Allies during the war, and not what 
Japan did outside of the naval depart- 
ment. 

If, in all her numerous operations on 
behalf of the Allies [says Captain 
Hitaka], Japan did not have the honor of 
doing any very great exploits, it was 
due to her geographical position rather 
than to her want of willingness or any 
other reason. The point is that the 
Japanese Navy did all it was expected to 
do, and would have done more thad it 
been possible. * * * Japan relieved the 
Allies of all anxiety for their Pacific sea 


routes and left them free to carry on the 
war in Europe. 


JAPAN'S SEA BARRIER 


The predominating position won by 
Japan in the Pacific, with her possession 
of the islands that fell to her with the 


destruction of the German power, has 
assumed great importance in connection 
with the problem of checking the tide of 
Bolshevism in the East. The great altera- 
tion in the Russian situation brought by 
the collapse of the anti-Bolshevist 
armies, the rapid spread of the Red 
armed menace toward Persia, India, 
China, and Japan herself, and the with- 
drawal of American forces from Siberia, 
have brought the defensive and offensive 
potentialities of the Japanese Navy again 
to the fore. Japan’s control over the 
portant bearing on the situation. 

The Pacific islands north of the 
equator, won by Japan at the Peace Con- 
ference, constitute a natural barrier 
which starts with the Kuriles near 
Kamchatka and ends with Japan herself 
at the Island of Formosa. This chain 
runs via Bonin, the Ladrones, Mariana, 
and Carolina Islands, east of the Philip- 
pines to Micronesia. It is stated that 
Japan is making an intensive study of 
the possible use of submarines based on 
this long chain of islands, is training 
submarine officers, and making a special 
study of the operations of German sub- 
marines in the World War. These newly 
acquired islands, with those which were 
previously owned by Japan, are regarded 
as giving that nation immunity from 
naval coercion by any foreign power. 


Japanese Emigration 


N pre-war times, says the Japanese 
Chronicle, the Japanese emigrants 

to South America numbered from 1,500 
to 2,000 on each steamer. The industrial 
boom during and after the war, how- 
ever, lessened the number of these emi- 
grants, so that at the end of 1919 the 
South American steamers were carrying 
only from 150 to 200 on each trip. A 
steamer of the Osaka Shoshen Kaisha 
Line took only one solitary emigrant 
from Kobe to South America on March 
21 of the present year. It is now an- 
ticipated that the Japanese shipping 
agencies may give up completely further 
transportation of South American emi- 
grants. One contributing cause of this 


transformation may be found in the re- 
cent revision of the Japanese immigrant 
regulations made by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. Formerly any one not ob- 
viously a pauper was allowed to enter, 
but under the new ruling the regulation 
calling for proper certificates is applied 
with much greater strictness. 

By an official ruling in February no 
Japanese women-emigrants are now al- 
lowed to leave for America as picture 
brides. Out of 3,239 emigrants in 1919 
there were 485 picture brides. The sys- 
tem was officially abandoned for reasons 
of political expediency and not from any 
consideration of the happiness or un- 
happiness of such unions. 





Russia’s Part in the Allied Victory 


Official Account of the Vast Sacrifices of Life 
on the Eastern Fronts Which Aided the Allies 


Through the courtesy of Colonel A. Nikolaieff, Military Attac* to the Russian 


Embassy at Washington, CURRENT History has received the offic 


© report (first 


part) issued in Paris in 1919 from the headquarters of the military’ representative 


of the Commander in Chief of the Russian Army. Under the title, * 
1914-1918,” this report narrates briefly, from official documents, the various 


War: 


Russia in the 


campaigns waged by Russia on all her fighting fronts, and shows how powerfully 
the continuous menace of the Russian arms affected the ultimate decision on the 


western front. 
portions of this report. 


WAR unprecedented in the his- 
A tory of humanity for its blood- 

shed and for the energies which 

it forced into war activities has 
ended in the victory of those with whom 
Russia entered it as an ally. But there 
was no place for Russia at the rejoicings 
of victory. She had left the ranks be- 
fore the final triumph, and while the al- 
lied flags float proudly and joyously in 
the air, Russia herself is bleeding to 
death, ravaged by mortal illness. The 
sacrifices offered up by Russia, how- 
ever, during her three and a half years 
of incessant combat were not in vain. 
Among the factors which brought vic- 
tory to the Allies, they hold a place of 
honor. The record of Russia’s cam- 
paigns, year by year, shows the part she 
played in the common struggle for truth 
and right, the powerful infuence of her 
military efforts on the final decision. 
The official account of these campaigns 
may be summarized as follows: 


1914 


In directing the majority of her mo- 


bilized divisions to the western front, 
Germany’s aim was to deal a crushing 
blow to France at the very beginning of 
the war. The force of this blow was 
somewhat weakened by the heroic resis- 
tance of Belgium. The task of weaken- 
ing it still further, and of preventing 
Germany from bringing her forces on 
the French front to an overwhelming 
numerical superiority, was undertaken 
by Russia, and fulfilled with courageous 
stubbornness. 

Our invasion of East Prussia and the 


In the following pages are given, in condensed form, the essential 


results of the first series of battles with 
the Austro-Hungarian armies forced the 
German High Command to turn its 
eyes anxiously to their eastern frontiers. 
The advance of our First and Second 
Armies in East Prussia was a matter of 
pure self-sacrifice. It was not necessi- 
tated by the events on our front, and 
was undertaken only on pressing appeals 
for help from France. Insufficiently or- 
ganized and prematurely launched, this 
invasion of the enemy’s territory ended 
in disater for our Second Army. But 
its effect had been to force the Germans 
to withdraw several army corps from 
France, thus enabling the Allies to wage 
the battle of the Marne in much better 
conditions of relative strength. 

The events on the Austro-Hungarian 
front caused Germany much greater 
anxiety. They had taken such a menac- 
ing turn for our foe that the German 
High Command was forced to prepare 
decisive measures to save her ally 
These measures comprised the reinforce- 
ment of the eastern front with masses 
of German troops originally assigned 
for the crushing of France. The inter- 
play of strategy developed by the en- 
suing operations may be summed up as 
follows: 


1. August and September: An invasion 
of Russian Poland by the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies was beaten off by forty 
days’ fighting. The Austrian retreat was 
changed to a rout by Russian pursuit 
and by the menace of the armies of 
Brusiloff and Russky :dvancing from the 
Kiev zone. Galicia and its capital, Lvov, 
were captured with great war booty. 
This position of the Austrian armies was 
critical toward the end of September. 
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2. The menace to Germany of Austria’s 
capitulation led her to withdraw eighteen 
divisions from the French front just at 
a time when she was preparing to throw 
into the balance on the western front 
eight divisions liberated by the Belgian 
retreat on the Yser, supported by twelve 
new divisions formed in the interior of 
Germany. At this time the well-known 
‘“‘race to the sea’’ was developing and 
the battle of the Yser beginning. 

8. These new divisions, combined with 
Austro-Hungarians, began a councerad- 
vance in Galicia and Russian Poland. 
This offensive led to the Transvistula 
battle,, which lasted from October, 1914, 
to January, 1915. The German operations 
ended in failure: the Austrians suffered a 
severe defeat on the San and fell back on 
Cracow, losing thousands of prisoners. 

4. A new German offensive on Warsaw 
was met by a Russian counteroffensive 
in the Lodz region; the German troops 
barely escaped disaster. By the end of 
November Austria suffered a third seri- 
ous defeat. Diversive attacks on War- 
saw by Germany lasted through the 
whole of December, 1914, and part of 
January, 1915. The Russians lost Lodz 
and other points, but they had check- 
mated Germany in all her attempts to 
save Austria from disaster, and the posi- 
tion of that country remained critical. 
The whole condition of the Russian front 
had compelled Germany to increase her 
forces in the east, making it impossible 
for her to force a decision in the west. 


1915 


Russia’s disastrous defeats in the 
campaigns of 1915 are explained as fol- 
lows: Since August, 1914, Russia had 
been in continuous heavy fighting with 
almost the whole of the Austro-Hun- 
garian, an ever-increasing part of the 
German, and an important part of the 
Turkish forces. Being totally unpre- 
pared for such a long military strain, 
she entered on the fighting of 1915 with 
hardly any ammunition and with a loss 
of 75 per cent. in her infantry. The 
ammunition and artillery problems were 
serious. By the end of 1914 countless 
battles in Galicia, East Prussia, Poland 
and the Caucasus had emptied her small 
reserves of shells and transformed the 
greater part of her artillery into use- 
less baggage. The material help which 
her allies gave her in 1915 was so in- 
significant that it could not better her 
position to any appreciable degree. She 
did not even receive the little she had 
counted on. Out of the 1,400,000 shells 





she was to have received from France, 
only the negligible number of 57,000 
light shells was ready for shipment to 
Russia by the end of August, 1915. In 
these circumstances Russia was bound 
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to fight a losing battle with an enemy 
equipped with all implements of modern 
war. The only offset to this disastrous 
inequality was the wonderful buoyancy 
of her armies’ morale. 

The military and strategical opera- 
tions of this year may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. The right flank of the Russian 
armies in East Prussia was overwhelmed 
by German attacks in February, and the 
Russian forces flung backto theirown soil. 
This placed the whole Russian line to the 
right of Warsaw in a precarious position. 

2. Though struggling against lack of 
communications, scarcity of ammunition 
and food. bad weather and terrible fa- 
tigue, the Russian armies continued to 
harass Germany’s ally. Severe Austrian 
defeats from January to March led to 
Russian forces penetrating the valleys of 
Hungary. 

3. The complete disorganization of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army following these 
Russian victories completely changed 
Germany’s policy of striving to deal a de- 
cisive blow to France and maintaining a 
system of defense (by offensive, according 
to the German tactic) on the eastern 
front. Russia now loomed before her 
eyes as a far more dangerous foe. She 
therefore determined to crush her once 


and for all, and thus secure a free hand 
to deal with the French and British 
armies as she desired. 


4. To carry out this new policy, five 
new divisions were formed on the Russian 
front during March and April and twelve 
others were transferred from France. The 
fighting power of Austria-Hungary was 
reorganized. By the end of April all 
preparatory movements were completed. 
In June, after the offensive began, six 
infantry and two cavalry divisions were 
transferred from France, and seven new 
divisions were formed by ‘‘ Ersatz’’ bat- 
talions on the Russian front. 

5. The advance of the combined Ger- 
man-Austro-Hungarian armies began in 
Northwest Galicia at the end of April. In 
May and June the operations had spread 
to the whole of Galicia and Poland—by 
July, northward to Courland, covering in 
all a front of 1,300 kilometers. 

6. The enemy’s advance cnded in Septem- 
ber. The Russian armies left the whole 
of Poland and Courland and the greater 
part of Galicia and Lithuania in the 
hands of the enemy. They had lost two- 
thirds of their fighting effectives and shot 
away what small reserves of shells they 
had. 

7. By the end of 1915 Russia was weak- 
ened to such an extent that Germany’s 
hands were at last untied on this front. 
After closing the series of her operations 
in the east by the destruction of Serbia, 


she gained the long-desired freedom of 
operation on the western front. 


THE TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 


Meanwhile other Russian armies, ul- 
timately placed under command of Grand 
Duke Nicholas, were delivering heavy 
blows against Turkey. The Turkish cam- 
paigns for the whole war period may be 
summed up here as follows: 


On entering the war in November, 1914, 
the Ottoman Empire had concentrated its 
forces in two chief groups—one in the 
region of Constantinople for the defense 
of the straits, and another in the region 
of Erzerum against Russia. The second 
of these groups invaded Russia’s Trans- 
caucasian territory, but, by the end of 
December suffered heavy defeats, the 
remnants seeking refuge under cover of 
the fortress of Erzerum and in the diffi- 
cult passes of Upper Armenia, leaving 
thousands of prisoners and rich military 
booty behind them. From Bagdad and 
Constantinople this shattered army was re- 
inforced, and continuous fighting went on 
through the whole of 1915 on a front 
reaching from the Black Sea to the Per- 
sian frontier; in this unceasing battle the 
Russians were nearly always the victors. 

With five new army corps freed by the 
withdrawal of the Allies from Gallipoli, 
Turkey then undertook to strike a decisive 
blow at the Russians, who were menacing 
the most vital parts of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Fully informed of these new plans, 
the Russian command took the heroic de- 
cision to attack the fortress of Erzerum 
in the middle of Winter and to defeat the 
Turkish Army before the arrival of the 
reinforcements from Gallipoli. Though de- 
fended by over a thousand guns, includ- 
ing 460 heavy guns from Krupp’s, Er- 
zerum was taken after ten days of heavy 
open fighting, in which the Turks lost 
more’ than 60,000 men (a loss of 50 per 
cent.) and several hundred guns. The 
Russians spread their operations to the 
coast and captured Trebizond. The ar- 
rival of the Turkish reinforcements could 
not stop the Russian advance; heavy 
fighting lasted till the end of the year, 
in which Russia captured a number of 
important places and inflicted a series of 
severe defeats upon her Asiatic foe. 


The Winter of 1916-17 put a stop to 
Russia’s active operations, and the revo- 
lution of 1917 prevented her from reaping 
the fruits of the junction with the Brit- 
ish forces, which took place after the fall 
of Bagdad in the Spring of 1917. But her 
allies found the military power of the 
enemy broken by the heavy blows dealt 
by Russia during 1914-16, and the victories 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia were 
bought by the blood of Russia’s Cauca- 
sian Army. 
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Only a year and a half after the be- 
ginning of the war did Germany obtain 
the possibility of concentrating in 
France a force suff‘cient for desling 
vat she planned to be a decisive blow. 
Her new offensive on the west soon 
followed. But condi’ - meanwhile had 
taken a consider bly better turn for 
Russia’s allies. The time that Russia 
had won for the Entente powers had al- 
lowed them to concentrate in France a 
British Army of over a million men, to 
supply the Franco-Anglo-Belgian Armies 
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COLUMNS, AS COMPARED WITH SHADED ONES, SHOW HOW MANY MORE 
AGAINST THE RUSSIANS THAN AGAINST THE 
IN F 


ALLIES 
“RANCE 


with heavy artillery, to create a reserve of 
nearly 50,000,000 shells, to instruct the 
troops in the novel methods of trench 
warfare, to push the engineering of de- 
fenses to the limits of technical perfec- 
tion, and to prepare Italy’s mobilized 
fighting force. Though Germazy, in be- 
ginning her “ decisive ” blow, was stimu- 
lated by her victories in the east, it was 
those victories which were responsible 
for her failures in France in 1916, and 
which contained the germ of her future 
final defeat. 
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1916 


The position of Russia toward the 
close of the 1915 campaigns allowed Ger- 
many to start conveying back troops 
from the eastern front to France as 
early as October, 1915. The German 
offensive, which began in February, 
placed our allies in difficult straits. Al- 


GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 
Commander of the Russian Armies in the 
Caucasus and Armenia 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


ready at the beginning of March, 1916, 
the attacks on Verd had developed into 
the menace of a great enemy success, 
and forced the Allies to appeal to Russia 
again for help. Though our country, 
after the clo.e of the 1915 campaign, had 
begun to reconstruct her broken armies, 
and the ranks had been filled up by the 
beginning of 1916, the rebuilding of the 
material and the forming of reserves of 
artillery ammunition up to the Summer 
of 1916 had met wit serious difficulties, 
owing to the insufficient production of 
our industry. But, true to her obliga- 
tions to her allies, Russia responded to 
the pressing appeals of France, and in 
March began an offensive on a large 





scale from Riga to Baranovitchi without 
waiting to complete the rebuilding of her 
fighting power. 

This operation cost her 250,000 men, 
and was stopped by the Spring melting 
of snows. Though it brought no decisive 
results, in consequence of the unprepared 
condition of the armies, it obliged the 
German command to transfer several di- 
visions from the French front to the 
east in the midst of most strenuous 
operations. 


This offensive had barely ended when 
the Allies again appealed to their long- 
suffering ally for help, this time for 
Italy. The Italian armies had _ been 
placed in such critical circumstances by 
Austria-Hungary’s April operations on 
the Italian front, where she had concen- 
trated 35 divisions (as against 39 in- 
fantry and 11 cavalry divisions opposed 
to Russia), that only immediate help 
could avail to avert a serious disaster. 

At that time the Russian armies were 
preparing for new offensive operations 
on the Vilna-Baranovitchi front in ac- 
cordance with the plan worked out by 
the Allied Military Conference at Chan- 
tilly in February, 1916. The Russian 
High Command, however, renounced the 
only chance it had had during the whole 
war of undertaking a thoroughly pre- 
pared offensive, responded to Italy’s call, 
and improvised a_ new §strategical 
manoeuvre the success of which depende 
on the high morale of our troops and 
the strength of their attack. A hasty 
concentration of our forces took place, 
and on June 6 the offensive of the armies 
of the southwestern front Legan under 
General Brusiloff’s command. The di- 
rect results of this offensive, unequaled 
in history for the quantity of military 
booty taken, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The ixmediate ending of 
Hungary’s offensive in Italy. 

2. The transfer of 7 divisions from Italy 
to the Russian front. 

3. The transfer by Germany to the Rus- 
sian front of 18 divisions from France, 3% 
divisions from the Saloniki front, and 4% 
newly formed divisions from the interior. 

4. The new defeat of Austria-Hungary. 

5. The entrance of Rumania into the 
war. 

6. The Autumn campaign in Rumania, 
which demanded new and_ strenuous 


Austria- 
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efforts by Russia by the end of 1916 and 
in 1917. 


THE RUMANIAN CAMPAIGNS 


The disastrous series of events in Ru- 
mania may be summarized as follows: 


The Russian High Command had fore- 
seen the disastrous consequences which 
were certain to follow Rumania’s declara- 
tion of war, and had done all it could to 
keep Rumania neutral. When she de- 
clared war, all General Alexeieff’s fears 
were realized. The Rumanian Army 
was wholly unprepared. Russia, forced 
to defend the Rumanian front herself, 
found her line lengthened by 500 kilome- 
ters, and was compelled to face two new 
foes, Bulgaria and Turkey. 

The charge that Russia allowed the ene- 
mies to throw part of their forces against 
Rumania by not continuing active opera- 
tions in Bukowina and Galicia after the 
opening of the Rumanian offensive in 
Transylvania is unjustified; the Russian 
offensive in the two regions mentioned 
had already died down and could not be 
renewed in the natural course of things. 
The four infantry divisions which Rus- 
sia agreed to give for defense of the 
southern boundaries of Rumania during 
her Transylvanian offensive were fur- 
nished, and further help Rumania her- 
self at this time declined. Beaten back 
to her own territory by Falkenhayn’s 
army, Rumania appealed to Russia for 
help, which was given lavishly. But the 
necessity to face a new attack by Mack- 
ensen weakened the six army corps sent 
by Russia to Rumania, and the re- 
mainder, insufficiently supplied with ar- 
tillery and shells, could not prevent Fal- 
kenhayn and Mackensen from joining 
hands and taking the Rumanian capital. 
To save the fleeing Rumanian Army, the 
Russian command transferred new forces 
to the Rumanian front, and stopped the 
enemy’s advance on the Sereth, where 
the unhappy Rumanian campaign of 1916 
came to an end. 

During the Winter, three Russian armies 
were forced to hold 465 kilometers of the 
Rumanian front. The double offensive 
conducted in the Summer of 1917 on the 
southwestern and Rumanian fronts broke 
down through the poison of the Russian 
revolution. To meet heavy attacks by 
rermany on the Rumanian front begun 
by Mackensen on Aug. 6, the Russian 
revolutionary troops and the whole re- 
organized Rumanian Army fought so ob- 
stinately that Mackensen’s assault ended 
in failure, as a result of which all the 
Austro-German forces were chained to 
the Rumanian front till the conclusion of 
the Bucharest peace. 

Summing up, Russia gave Rumania far 
more help than she had ever demanded, 
and the disasters encountered by Ru- 
mania were the result of conditions fore- 


seen by Russia, which caused her to op- 
pose Rumania’s entry into the war, and 
which threw a heavy burden on Russia 
herself which she could ill afford to 


1917 


During the Winter of 1916-17 Russia 
accomplished the gigantic task of reor- 
ganizing her army. The number of our 


GENERAL ALEXEIEFF 
Russian Commander in Chief 
(Underwood & Underwood) 


infantry divisions was enlarged by 25 
per cent., and we were considerably 
strengthened by artillery, machine guns 
and technical equipment, so that by the 
Spring of 1917 we were stronger than 
ever. The organized work of our fac- 
tories secured for us the quantity of mu- 
nitions necessary for any effective fight- 
ing. We were at last fully prepared for 
grappling with the foe. 

But the blow which the enemy had 
vainly tried to deal us during the two 
years and a half of war was dealt us by 
the revolution at the beginning of 1917. 

Our command, true to our allies, did 
all that was possible to prevent the rev- 
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olution from gaining control of the 
army; but they met with the opposition 
of the revolutionary leaders, headed by 
Kerensky. Having no faith in the Rus- 
sian command, the Provisional Govern- 
ment kept pouring into the army the 
poison of politics, criticism and “ revolu- 
tionary freedom ”—things absolutely in- 
compatible with military discipline. De- 
moralized by hasty and careless reforms, 
undermined by the pacifist propaganda 
of the Germans at the front and by the 
work of their allies, the Bolsheviki, in 
the rear, the Russian Army was doomed 
to die by what may be called a process 
of psychological disintegration. 

Firmly believing in the effectiveness 
of the measures it had taken, and in 
the sane instincts of the people, the Pro- 
visional Government undertook an of- 
fensive on the southwestern front in 
July, 1917. The ignominious defeat 
which followed the first successes 
showed the demoralizing results of the 
revolution. After this, our fighting 
power declined rapidly. 

The Bolshevist coup d’état at the end 
of October, 1917, definitely put us out 
of action, and at the beginning of 1918 
the Soviet Government signed the sep- 
arate peace of. Brest-Litovsk. 

But up to the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
Russia continued to hold important 
enemy forces on her front by the very 
fact of her remaining in the war, even 
though her armies suffered disintegra- 
tion and defeat, and finally became in- 
active. When the enemy was at last 
free in the east and gained the long- 
sought freedom of action in the west, 
Germany was no longer the terrible 
menace she had been in the first periods 
of the war. The Allies had been 
strengthened by the entry of the United 
States into the struggle, and had them- 
selves attained the maximum of their 
power; they could, therefore, enter the 
last and decisive stage of the war with 
full confidence, and win, for Europe and 
the world, a victory all too long deferred. 


CONCLUSION 


During the great war the Russian 
Army at times had brilliant successes, 
at times suffered bitter defeats; but, 
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taken as a whole, the events on the Rus- 
sian front were one of the most im- 
portant factors that brought victory to 
the Allies. 


From the very beginning the self-sac- 
rifice of the Russian Army helped the 
Allies to establish a balance of power 
between themselves and the enemy; it 


GENERAL A. A. BRUSILOFF 
One of the most brilliant leaders of the 
zar’s armies 


helped to weaken the crushing blow 
which Germany sought to deliver to 
France, Belgium and England before the 
last-named country had had sufficient 
time to prepare adequate measures of 
defense. 


Subsequently, Russia’s unrelaxing 
pressure on Austria-Hungary, which 
threatened to put an end to Germany’s 
ally as a fighting power, forced the Ger- 
man High Command to pay more and 
more attention to the eastern front. As 
early as the Autumn of 1914 Russia had 
made it impossible for the German High 
Command to deal the Franco-Anglo-Bel- 
gian Armies a decisive blow. In 1915 
she forced a radical change in the Ger- 
man plan of campaign, whose chief ef- 
forts were turned perforce against the 
Russian menace on the eastern front. 
The lull in the German offensive on the 
western front, which prevailed from No- 
vernber, 1914, to January, 1916, is to be 
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attributed directly to the Russian cam- 
paigns. This enforced suspension of the 
German offensive allowed Russia’s allies 
to undertake a series of measures un- 
hindered by the enemy—measures which 
gave them the possibility of facing the 
new onslaught begun by Germany sub- 
sequently with complete confidence of 
eventual victory. This possibility was 
purchased at the price of rivers of Rus- 
sian blood, and was the fruit of Russia’s 
unselfish and loyal spirit of self-sacri- 
fice. 

This sacrifice was continuous. Rus- 
sia had just begun to recover from the 
terrible stress of the fighting of 1915, 
when, in March, 1916, there came an ur- 
gent appeal from France, hard-pressed 
at Verdun. To this appeal, as well as 
to Italy’s cry in June of the same year, 
Russia could not turn deaf ears. 

The entry of Rumania into the ranks 
of the Allies called for new sacrifices 
from Russia, sacrifices which endan- 
gered her most vital interests. Loyally 
she offered this sacrifice, the conse- 
quences of which she had foreseen, in full 
knowledge of Rumania’s military impo- 


HE Russian people, from the most 
T remote time, have been deeply re- 

ligious by nature; therefore, the 
present attempt of the Bolshevist leaders 
to alienate them from the ancient Ortho- 
dox faith is not likely to have any large 
degree of success. A brief account of 
the religious customs of Russia as they 
still exist—except where temporarily 
interfered with by the Lenin-Trotzky 
Government—cannot fail to be of inter- 
est to readers of CURRENT HISTORY. 

In every public establishment, in every 
office, railroad station, post office, 
bank, tavern, store, and almost in every 
room of a private dwelling, there is an 
“ikon” (holy picture), placed in a 
corner, with an oil light before it, stead- 
ily burning. These “ikons” look like 


bas-relief; only the head and hands of 
image are painted 


the on the _ back- 










Religious Customs in Russia 
By CONSTANTIN FRABONI 






tency, which made her defeat a foregone 
conclusion at the very moment of declar- 
ing war. 

On the Asiatic front it was due to 
three years’ heroic efforts of the Rus- 
sian armies that General Allenby won 
his final victory. It was Russia who 
opened the gates of Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, Syria and Palestine for the Al- 
lies. Even after the revolution, weak- 
ened and harassed by mortal illness as 
she was, Russia, up to the signing of 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty, kept consider- 
able enemy forces engaged against her. 
Her premature exit from the war de- 
prived her of the happiness of taking 
part in the rejoicing of the victors, but 
it cannot impair the value of her serv- 
ices during the first and middle period 
of the fighting—for the sacrifices of 
Russia in that period had a decisive in- 
fluence on the whole course of the death 
struggle with Germany and prepared the 
final victory of the Allies. This victory 
was due in large part to Russian blood 
spilled in the common fight for the tri- 
umph of right over brutal strength. 


ground; the rest of the picture is com- 
posed of engraved, gilded metal, very 
often of real gold and silver incrusted 
with diamonds and other precious stones. 

The Russian believes that the ikon has 


a protecting and healing power. When 
a family moves from one house to 
another, the first thing to be brought 
into the new apartment and fixed in its 
place is an ikon. When, after a wed- 
ding, the bride and bridegroom come 
back from the church, the mother meets 
and blesses them with an ikon, which 
afterward is given them as a symbol 
of future happiness. When a young 
man goes away to bea soldier, his mother 
invariably gives him an ikon. A new 
bank, shop, factory, store, school, office, 
or any _ establishment, whatever its 
nature, is scarcely opened before an ikon 
is put in the most conspicuous place and 
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a religious service is held, with choir 
and priests, who bless the new edifice 
and pray before the image. 

Almost every school and factory, and 
almost every wealthy private house, has 


PICTURESQUE 


a specially built chapel, with altar and 
rich images, where a mass is said every 
Sunday and holiday. Once a year priests 
go around in every apartment of the 
houses surrounding their churches and 
bless each room with holy water. Some 
ikons are believed to be miraculous and 
are brought in procession with great 
pomp and solemnity, from one town to 
another, followed by many clergymen 
and a crowd of devotees. 

The “pope” (Russian priest) has al- 
ways been considered as a holy person 
and his hands and tunic are reverently 
kissed by the peasants. The Orthodox 
priest wears a very wide and long tunic, 
black, gray, or brown in color; his re- 
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ligion forbids him to cut his hair and 
beard; so that many priests, who have 
abundant hair, are obliged to plait it in 
the same way as a woman, hiding the 
braid under the tunic. Nobody can be- 


| 
t 


MUJIKS OR PEASANTS 


come a priest if he is not married, and 
not long ago clergymen were obliged to 
marry only clergymen’s daughters. A 
country priest is generally very poor and 
lives exclusively on fees paid him at 
baptisms, weddings and funerals, and 
these fees are largely in the form of 
eggs, chickens, flour, &c., which he re- 
ceives from the peasant instead of 
money. 

The Russian clergy, being constantly 
in contact with the people, and especially 
with the ignorant mujik, has been a 
powerful instrument in the hands of the 
ruling powers, which used the priests to 
inculcate and maintain, under the guise 
of religion, such sentiments and beliefs 





RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS IN RUSSIA 


A LARGE GOLD “IKON” 


as would aid in maintaining that form of 
despotic government which predominated 
in Russia before the war. This fact has 
had much to do with the recent loss of 
that moral influence and prestige which 
was enjoyed to so large an extent by the 
clergy, and which has been greatly weak- 
ened since the Bolshevist revolution. 
Churches are beautiful outside and 
inside, and many of them, cspecially in 
Moscow, Petrograd and Kiev, contain 
immense treasures. Services are very 
long, no music is permitted, and no 
chairs or benches allowed; everybody 
stands or kneels down. A _ sepulchral 
silence is maintained during a religious 
function, which is generally conducted 


WITH PRECIOUS STONES GUARDED BY TWO 


MONKS 


by three priests, who recite the prayers, 
singing them in a monotone with impos- 
ing deep bass voices. The altar is sepa- 
rated from the hall of the church by a 
low gilded door, and no woman ever can 
pass through it; this would be a horrible 
sacrilege! 

Russian people observe rigorously all 
religious holidays; five at Christmas, ten 
at Easter, three at Carnival, and almost 
every week one extra day, when an an- 
niversary of some saint is celebrated; 
on these days everything is closed and 
nobody works. The six weeks of fasting 
preceding Easter are strictly observed 
by everybody, and the more devout do 
not even eat eggs or drink milk, and do 
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A SHRINE IN A MOSCOW STREET, WHERE PEOPLE STOP ON THEIR WAY FOR A 


SHORT 


not use sugar, because it is refined with 
blood. The last three days of Holy Week 
are still more respected, for no food at 
all is consumed; it is not surprising, 
then, if the Russians celebrate Easter 
Sunday by stuffing themselves with all 
kinds of food, from morning till night. 
For this occasion (before the present 
searcity), very large cakes, sometimes 
three or four feet high, were cooked with 
beautiful ornaments on the top, and eggs 
were skillfully painted. Both cakes and 
eggs, with other eatables, are brought on 





PRAYER 


Easter Eve near the church and placed 
all about on the ground. After the mid- 
night mass a procession of priests and 
choirs comes out and walks around the 
church, blessing all the food, which is 
arranged before them as in a market. 
Easter Sunday and the two following 
days are dedicated to paying visits. 
Every man calls upon his acquaintances. 
Before the war, when conditions were 
normal, it was not an easy task to follow 
such a custom, for in every house there 
was displayed a large table full of all 
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kinds of foods and relishes; beside the 
gigantic cakes and artistic eggs there 
were placed large hams, little pigs, 
caviar, turkeys, various kinds of smoked 
fish, preserves, fruits and scores of bot- 
tles with different wines, liquors and 
vodkas. Visitors were obliged to eat and 
drink wherever they happened to go, 
otherwise they would offend the host; 
the results may be imagined when such 
a merriment continued from 9 in the 
morning until after midnight. 


A widespread custom in Russia at 
Easter time is that of kissing. When 
two acquaintances meet one says: 
“Christ is risen!” The other replies: 
“Indeed He is!” Then they give each 
other three kisses, one on each cheek and 
one on the lips. Many years ago it was 
not possible to dodge this custom when 
the sacred words were pronounced, but 
now the ladies may refuse to let them- 
selves be kissed, and this is a great im- 
provement, because it was not a pleasure, 
certainly, for a pretty and dignified 
young woman (even if very religious) to 
let herself be kissed by some intoxicated, 
big-whiskered fellow. On Holy Satur- 
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day, when the high mass is said at mid- 
night, the priest solemnly pronounces, 
“Christ is risen! ” and everybody in the 
church kisses all those who happen to 
be near him. On Easter Sunday every 
employe calls upon his employer, who 
kisses all of them. The powerful Czar 
himself, on that day used to kiss not 
only the dignitaries of his Court, but also 
his humble servants. Such a custom, 
though antiquated, proves the religious 
and humanitarian sentiment of the true 
Russian people, who believe in the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity, that 
is: “ We are all brothers in this world.” 

There is no doubt that the subdual of 
Russia by a group of usurpers was due 
mainly to the almost complete illiteracy 
of 90 per cent. of her inhabitants; but 
there is no doubt, also, that the strong 
religious faith of these same inhabitants 
will be the principal factor which will 
throw off the present yoke and promote 
the redemption of that unfortunate 
country. 


Note.—Mr. Fraboni lived fifteen years in 
Russia and knows thoroughly her customs, 
language and people. 


The Soviet Marriage Code 


How Communist Russia Legitimizes Illegitimacy—A Step Toward 


Abolishing Wedlock 


HE full text of the new marriage 
law of Soviet Russia was published 
in the April issue of the Contempo- 

rary Review. In the main it avoids radical 
changes—for the present. Many of the 
provisions dealing with the necessary 
formalities to be observed in the case 
of marriage, divorce, maintenance, guard- 
ianship, &c., differ in no essential de- 
gree from the laws of other nations. The 
legal obligation of each party to a mar- 
riage, irrespective of sex, to support the 
other party in case of illness or inca- 
pacity is a new departure, in line with 
the Soviet attempt to place the two 
sexes on an absolute equality so far as 
marriage is concerned. The same prin- 
ciple is followed in allowing either party 
the absolute right to obtain a divorce by 
formally transmitting an expression of 


his or her desire. The mutual consent 
of both parties, irrespective of the 
grounds for the divorce—in other words, 


- what other marriage laws would charac- 


terize as “ collusion ”—is accepted by the 


Soviet law as a simple matter of course. 
One aspect of the Soviet code, how- 
ever, represents a radical departure from 
old standards, namely, its way of dealing 
with the problem of illegitimate births. 
The injustices of the social order in re- 
spect to illegitimacy have long been held 
up to opprobrium, but no definite, offi- 
cial step has been taken by any Govern- 
ment to remedy the alleged abuses. It 
has remained for Soviet Russia to make 
the rights of the illegitimate child abso- 
lutely equal to those of the child born 
in wedlock; to compel the mother to re- 
veal the name of the father three months 
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before confinement, and to force the 
father to recognize and support the ille- 
gitimate offspring. In cases where the 
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not later than three months before the 
birth of the child, indicating the date of 
conception, the name and domicile of the 
child’s father. 







paternity cannot be established among 
various others with whom the mother 
has had relations, all those named are 
held to proportionate contributions for 
support. The clause relating to this 


subject are as follows: 


SECTION III—FAMILY LAW 


CHAPTER I.—CONCERNING PARENTAGE 

1383. The basis of the family shall be 
actual parentage; no distinction shall be 
established between natural parentage 
and legitimate parentage. 

Observation I.—Children not born in 
matrimony shall have the same rights as 
children born to persons whose marriage 
has been registered. 

Observation II.—The regulation con- 
tained in this article shall apply equally 
to illegitimate children born before the 
publication of the decree concerning civil 
marriage (of Dec. 20, 1917). 

134. The persons entered in the register 
as father and mother shall be held to be 
the father and mother of a child. 

135. Failing the registration of the father 
and mother, or in the case of a false 
entry in the registry, or an entry lacking 
sufficient detail, the interested persons 
shall have the right to prove paternity 
and maternity by judicial means. 

Observation—Questions of parentage 
shall be within the competence of the 
local popular tribunal. 

1386. The right of proving the actual 
parentage of a child shall belong to the 
interested persons, and to the mother 
among them; and those persons shall be 
registered as father and mother of the 
child who, at the time of its conception, 
or of its birth, are united in registered 
marriage, or in a marriage which has the 
validity of a registered marriage. 

137. If, during the inquiry into the 
matter, the tribunal shall prove that the 
entry in the register is false and based 
upon the false evidence of the persons 
who have passed themselves off as the 
father and mother, the persons guilty of 
false evidence shall be prosecuted under 
the criminal law, and the entry in the 
register shall be declared void. 

138, Within three days of the passing of 
the sentence the tribunal shall advise the 
Registry Office where the birth is regis- 
tered of the declaration of the nullity of 
the entry, and of the proof of actual 
parentage of the child, after having made 
the appropriate alterations in the entry. 

139. In cases where the child is not 
acknowledged by the father, paternity 
shall be proved in accordance with the 
forms prescribed in Articles 140-145. 

140. An unmarried pregnant woman shall 
make a declaration at the Registry Office 





Observation—A. married woman may 
make a like declaration if the father of 
the child conceived is not her registered 
husband. 

141. The Register shall advise the per- 
son named in the declaration as the 
father of that declaration (Article 140), 
and the said person shall have the right, 
within two weeks of the day upon which 
he receives the notice, to initiate an action 
for the nullification of the mother’s decla- 
ration. Failure to dispute the declara- 
tion within the stated period shall be 
equivalent to the recognition of the child 
as his. 

142. Questions of the establishment of 
paternity shall be examined in accordance 
with the usual forms, but the parties 
Shall be required to speak the truth, and 
if they do not fulfill this duty they shall 
be held responsible as for giving false 
evidence. 

143. If it shall be established that the 
connection of the person mentioned in 
Article 141 with the mother of the child 
was such, that in the natural course of 
things that person would be the father of 
the child, the tribunal shall pronounce 
judgment, recognizing that person as the 
father, and at the same time shall decree 
that he shall bear a share of all expendi- 
ture caused by pregnancy, confinement, 
birth and maintenance of the child. 

144. If, during inquiry into the matter, 
the tribunal shall establish that at the 
time of the conception of the child the 
person mentioned in Article 141 had inti- 
mate relations with the mother of the 
child, but at the same time as other 
persons, the tribunal shall order them all 
to be summoned as defendants, and shall 
charge them with a share of the expenses 
provided for in Article 148. 


That the foregoing portion of the Rus- 
sian Communist Code is intended as a 
transition step toward the total abolish- 
ment of marriage is indicated by the fol- 
lowing explicit statement recently made 
by Karl Kautsky,German Socialist leader : 


The complete equality of rights between 
all the children, without distinction of 
parentage, is a measure of social psy- 
chology preparing the way for applying 
the care of the community to all children, 
removing the last foundations of bour- 
geois marriage, with its privileges, its 
narrow family interests, its isolation, and 
its patriarchal limitations. 


This frank avowal of the intent to de- 
stroy the family and the home indicates 
the extent and nature of the revolution 
which the Moscow International is try- 
ing to force upon the rest of the world. 


Light on Austria’s War Guilt 


Analysis of the New Red Book 


By LOUISE E. MATTHAEI 


[STaFF MEMBER OF INTERNATIONAL SECTION OF THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, LONDON] 


at the beginning of the war gave 

not a single document between the 

dates of July 6 and July 21, 1914. 
Three weeks of momentous history were 
ignored by the apologists, and the Haps- 
burg empire was blandly presented as 
proceeding, with a kind of dignified sim- 
plicity, in a direct line from the crime 
of Serajevo to its consequences. The 
facts were otherwise, and evidence pro- 
duced by other parties showed it. But 
the Hapsburg authorities, having once 
stated their case, left it at that. Trained 
to address the most futile of official com- 
muniqués to a public which was too 
clever to accept them but too engrossed 
in music, drama, trade, and the whole art 
of amusing living to dispute them, the 
Austrian Government wrote its apologia 
to Europe as though it had been ad- 
dressing the witty and indifferent pub- 
lic of Vienna. Europe could not turn it 
into a Schnitzler dialogue; and taken 
au grand sérieux it was ridiculous. But 
it had been drafted by the correct royal 
and imperial official in the correct royal 
and imperial department; it had ob- 
tained the royal and imperial apos- 
tolic consent through the royal and im- 
perial Ministers, and that was all there 
was about it, in the eyes of royal and 
imperial officialdom. 

The negotiations leading up to the war 
fell into two halves, before and after the 
presentation of the Austricn demands to 
Serbia on July 23, 1914. Serbia accepted 
most of those demands. She was not 
intended to do so; the Austrian bureau- 
crat had reckoned confidently on a re- 
fusal, and he was exceedingly taken 
aback; he had, so to say, all the trouble 
of starting over again. The history of 
his efforts has been discussed at great 
length by all who have written on the 
“twelve days.” But his first and original 
scheme has been less discussed, owing to 
want of evidence. 


TT Austrian Red Book published 


The Socialist-Coalition Government of 
the Austrian Republic is now in process 
of publishing a new Red Book, the first 
part* of which fills up that notorious 
gap between July 6 and July 21, 1914. 
It gives us, for instance, the minutes of 
two Ministerial councils held at Vienna 
on July 7 and 19; it was at these two 
councils that Austrian policy was 
shaped; it was here that a handful of 
futile and foolish officials contrived to 
evoke out of a threatening situation an 
“inevitable ” war. 

The policy pursued did not embrace 
within its vision the whole of the Triple 
Alliance, or even the whole of the Teu- 
tonic race. Nothing is more striking in 
these documents than the revelation of 
the inner disintegration of the three 
members of the Triple Alliance; this is 
particularly so when we consider the 
accepted and popular estimate of the 
interlocking nature of the Wilhelms- 
strasse and the Ballplatz. But “ Vienna 
worked while Berlin slept,” says Vor- 
warts, and the description seems pecul- 
iarly apt. 


TISZA IN A NEW ASPECT 


Again, up till now it had been sup- 
posed that “ Vienna at work” was in- 
spired by the Hungarian, Count Tisza, 
the great instigator of war, the best 
hated man in Europe. Vienna was sup- 
posed to be Budapest in rather more 
polite terms. It will perhaps be remem- 
bered what an extraordinary outburst of 
hate followed Tisza’s fall half way 
through the war. This outburst was 
closely connected with the legend that 
Tisza was a bloodthirsty tyrant, who 
among other despotic acts had decreed 
the war. Yet very pronounced Hunga- 
rian radicals, who had not a good word 





*A translation has now been published by 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin. The quotations 
I give are my own translation from the 
original text. 
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for such “ Liberal” politicians as Count 
Apponyi, and whose enthusiasm even for 
Karolyi was decidedly lukewarm, could 
be heard to speak with real respect of 
Tisza, and even to the distant observer 
Tisza, if at heart a villain, did contrive 
sometimes to seem a better imitation of 
a statesman than his enemies. 


The new records now put before us 
most remarkably reverse the popular 
view. It is Tisza alone who stands up 
against Count Berchtold and his theory 
of a “radical solution by means of mili- 
tary intervention.” “The Hungarian 
Premier,” we read, “ pointed out what a 
frightful calamity a European war would 
be under present circumstances,” and, 
as far as we can gather, he was the only 
person in that irresponsible group who 
did at all consider a European war as 
in the nature of a “calamity.” It is the 
Hungarian Premier again who objects to 
forcing Serbia into fighting, because that 
will put the empire in an “ impossible 
position ” in the eyes of Europe. 

Count Tisza, in fact, was the only 
person of authority in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire who may be said to have 
had a European outlook. The rest, 
Counts Berchtold and Stiirkgh and Bilin- 
ski, the War Minister and the navy rep- 
sentative et hoc genus onme, were true 
sons of that provincialism which was 
the mark of this dying empire. They 
were perfectly capable of carving Serbia 
up in their imaginations, of providing 
her (end of the first Ministerial council) 
with suitable “frontier modifications,” 
or, alternatively, of “ reducing” her by 
carving off large slices and handing 
these on a platter to Rumania and 
Greece; they could depose the Kara- 
georgevich dynasty and _ thoughtfully 
supply Serbia with a suitable new King 
from “somewhere in Europe”; they 
could put this new King with his little 
kingdom in a pr>per state of dependency, 
“military and economic,” on the Haps- 
burg monarchy; but not one of these 
men was able to see Europe in front 
of him. There is a kind of wild satire, 
when we think of the present state of 
what was once the Hapsburg empire, in 
the argument of Count Stiirkgh, who 
wanted the war brought on quickly, “ so 





that our trade and commerce may be 
spared a long period of unrest.” So 
little was he able to understand what 
were the relations of his own country 
to Europe and what Europe would make 
of him and of his like. 


TIMING THE BLOW 


These minutes, then, to a large extent 
rehabilitate the reputation of Count 
Tisza. But they condemn, even more 
than before, his entourage. It is ap- 
parent that both sides came to these 
councils with their minds made up; 
Tisza had lost before he had opened his 
mouth. It was only owing to his ex- 
traordinary force of character that he 
was able to carry the question over still 
nominally sub judice to a second council; 
and he would not have done so had it 
not suited the others to admit a certain 
delay. 

We have a great deal of mention, in 
the letters which passed, as to the exact 
hour at which the note shall be handed 
over to Serbia; those who were playing 
with the destinies of continents were 
punctilious and precise on the question 
of minutes and spent a considerable 
amount of brain power in arguing 
whether 4:30 P. M. or 6 P. M. would be 
the better hour. The timing was very 
delicately done; Poincaré was to have 
left Petrograd when the news reached 
the Czar; consequently his influence 
would be lost to the world while he was 
tossing about on the high seas; it would 
also look polite to wait for the termina- 
tion of this visit; on the other hand, the 
first fine flair of indignation about 
Serajevo was dying down; that which 
was absolutely calculated to the minute 
was to appear as spontaneous and nat- 
ural indignation; but this is a little dif- 
ficult when three weeks have passed, 
and, finally, Berlin was “ getting ner- 
vous ”; Berlin, in fact, was beginning to 
wake up and some most pertinent in- 
quiries were coming through. 

At that fatal council of July 7 the 
morning sitting had broken up under a 
threat of resignation from Count Tisza. 
The council had wanted impossible pro- 
posals to Serbia leading up to a war; 
the War Minister had tentatively sug- 
gested that it might even be advisable 
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to drop the impossible proposals and to 
proceed to war sans phrase, and he 
quoted the Russo-Japanese and the Bal- 
kan wars, both begun “ without previous 
declarations of war”; Tisza had stood 
out for proposals, “hard, but not im-. 


possible of fulfillment.” In vain he 
tried to buy off opposition of the others 
by dangling in front of them “ a dazzling 
diplomatic success”; they would have 
none of it. He, in his turn, was equally 
unpersuadable; but in the afternoon they 
overbore him, not by quality of argu- 
ments, but by weight of numbers, by the 
deadly force of the united, narrow-mind- 
ed Austro-Hungarian administration. 
The contest was then carried to the last 
and highest court. Berchtold duly re- 
ported to the Emperor and was forced 
by Tisza ty carry with him a memorial 
recommending a note to Serbia “ couched 
in a moderate, not in a threatening, tone, 
containing our concrete complaints and 
including definite demands connected 
therewith.” 


GERMANY'’S SUPPORT 


Tisza’s appeal was in vain; the Berch- 
told policy scored a victory over the cool- 
est brain and the most determined will 
in Europe. But it is doubtful whether 
Berchtold could have done this without 
making a skillful, though risky, use of 
an alleged “unconditional support” 
from Germany. 

We here enter upon the complex ques- 
tion of the Austro-German relations dur- 
ing the month of July, 1914. The for- 
mal side of ‘these relations, as they ap- 
pear in the new Red Book, is as follows: 
A personal letter on the Serajevo affair 
was addressed by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to the Emperor William and 
handed over to the latter by a special 
emissary, Count Hoyos, on July 5. It 
was not answered until July 14 from 
Bornholm. Both documents are printed 
at full length in the Red Book; they are 
conventional pevers drawn up under 
Ministerial advice and contain safe sen- 
timents of mutual esteem and support. 
One now looks for some report from Vi- 
enna to Berlin, via the two Foreign Of- 
fices, of the all-important council of 
July 7 at Vienna. The astonishing thing 
is that there never was any such report. 
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Truly amazing is the way in which Vi- 
enna condescended to inform Berlin of 
what she had decided. Imbedded in an 
unimportant communication to the Aus- 
trian representative at Berlin, the fol- 
lowing sentences occur: 


Will your Excellency also communicate 
to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg that a 
joint Ministerial council was held here 
yesterday to discuss the further meas- 
ures to be taken, and that I am today 
going to Ischl to report to his Imperial 
Apostolic Majesty? As soon as final de- 
cisions have been taken (the date also 
depends on when the inquiry into Sera- 
jevo is concluded), I will communicate 
these without delay to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. (Red Book, No. 11.) 


And that is all that Berlin ever heard 
of either council until the day when 
rude Socialist fingers broke open the se- 
cret dossiers of either Foreign Office. 
Such was the formal side of the negotia- 
tions between two powers which were 
popularly supposed to make up only one 
diplomatic dog between them, where the 
head was supposed to growl and the tail 
to wag in perfect unison. 

But the Red Book also reveals another 
side. Long before Emperor William had 
put pen to paper to reassure his cousin 
and brother, Emperor Francis, Count 
Berchtold, at the July 7 council, had 
been able to tell his brother Ministers 
of Germany’s unqualified support, and, 
strange to say, although he was to a cer- 
tain extent forestalling events, he was 
not altogether telling lies. 


THE KAISER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
The fact is that it is a mistake to 
talk of “Vienna” and “ Berlin”; just 
as there were at least two Viennas, i. e., 
Counts Berchtold and Tisza in rivalry, 
so also were there two Berlins, in this 
case the Emperor and his Ministers. In 
so far as the Emperor spoke his mind, 
while his Ministers remained sublimely 
asleep, he had the advantage over them. 
That the Emperor spoke his mind, al- 
though he wrote nothing that was not 
safe and good, is apparent from the fol- 
lowing reports of the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin to his home Government: 
At first his Majesty told me that he 
had expected serious action on our part 
against Serbia, but he must confess that 


in consequence of the exposition of my 
imperial sovereign he must consider the 
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possibility of a serious European compli- 
cation, and therefore would give no defi- 
nite answer without consultation with 
the Chancellor. After lunch, when I 
again put the seriousness of the situation 
with the greatest emphasis, his Majesty 
empowered me to announce to our gra- 
cious sovereign that in this case, too, we 
might count on Germany’s full support. As 
said before, he must wait to hear the 
Chancellor’s opinion, but he had no man- 
ner of doubt but that Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg would be completely of his opin- 
ion. More especially would this be true 
in relation to any action of ours against 
Serbia. But in his (the Emperor’s) opin- 
ion this action must not be delayed. Rus- 
sia’s attitude would certainly be hostile; 
but he had been prepared for that for 
years past, and even if it came to a war 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia, we 
might be convinced that Germany would 
stand at our side in wonted loyalty. 
However, at the present juncture Russia 
was not at all prepared for war and 
would certainly pause long before appeal- 
ing to arms. But she would make in- 
terest against us with the other powers 
of the Triple Entente and would fan the 
flame in the Balkans. 

He understood very well that his Apos- 
tolic Majesty, with his well-known love of 
peace, would find it hard to march into 
Serbia, but should we really become con- 
vinced of the need of warlike action 
against Serbia, then he (Emperor Will- 


iam) would regret our neglecting the 
present very favorable opportunity. 
(No. 6.) 


Further this: 


But in addition to these political con- 
siderations weighing with the Govern- 
ment, there is in the case of Emperor 
William a purely personal factor; this I 
know from a most authoritative source, 
one very close to his Majesty’s person; 
that factor is his superlative (uwnbegrenz- 
ten) enthusiasm for our gracious sov- 
ereign, and for the extraordinary energy 
he shows in his personal communication 
in supporting the vital interests and the 
prestige of the lands committed to his 
care. (July 12, No. 15.) 


HOW BERLIN WAS INFORMED 


The Red Book contains also a very in- 
teresting communication from Berchtold 
to Tisza (No. 10), in which the former 
tries to bear down Tisza’s opposition by, 
so to say, threatening him with the dis- 
pleasure of Berlin—a very ill-calculated 
movement over against the proud Mag- 
yar, who had already remarked acidly 
at the council that “It was not Ger- 
many’s place to judge whether we should 
deal a blow to Serbia or not.” 





It is true that among the early com- 
munications of this Austrian representa- 
tive at Berlin, Count Szégyény, may be 
found some expressions from which one 
might infer that the German Ministers 
were also agreed to the “ forceful blow ” 
theory. But their interpretation of a 
forceful blow deserves to be quoted; it 
is (interview with Zimmermann on July 
4, No. 5) to recommend “the greatest 
caution and advise against putting hu- 
miliating demands to Serbia.” That is, 
at an early stage. The head of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office then went off on 
his honeymoon. Later, when the alarm 
had been sounded, the Berlin authorities 
begin to question Szégyény. Two most 
striking telegrams came from Szégyény 
to his Government on July 21 (Nos. 39 
and 41), in which even he took upon 
himself the unprecedented course of dis- 
obeying an explicit order. This explicit 
order (it seems almost incredible) had 
been only to communicate the démarche 
at Belgrade to Berlin simultaneously 
with communicating it to all other Euro- 
pean Cabinets. Some paragraphs of this 
letter-telegram deserve to be quoted: 


In my telegram of today’s date, No. 
271, I had the honor to announce to your 
Excellency that in my opinion it was 
urgently necessary to communicate the 
note we intend to hand on to Serbia on 
the 23d of this month at an earlier date 
to Berlin than to the other Cabinets, and, 
indeed, as soon as may be. 

Seeing that from the very first moment 
all authoritative persons here from the 
Emperor William downward have prom- 
ised us their support in the most loyal way 
without making the slightest difficulty, I 
think we should avoid a state of offense 
here such as might arise in that we, by 
making known our note to Serbia to all 
Cabinets simultaneously, treat the Cab- 
inet of Germany, who is our ally, on a 
level with the Governments of the other 
great powers. 

I therefore recken confidently on your 
Excellency’s empowering me to communi- 
cate immediately tu the Government here 
the information in question. (Annex to 
Decree No. 3426, confidential, of the 20th 
of this month.) * * * 

Finally, I hold it incumbent on myself 
to emphasize to your Excellency that the 
Secretary of State gave me clearly to un- 
derstand that Germany would obviously 
support us unconditionally and with all 
her power, but that just on this account 
it was of vital interest for the German 
Government to be informed in good time 
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‘‘ whither we were going,’’ and, in par- 
ticular, whether we proposed a _ pro- 
visional occupation of Serbian territory, 
or whether, as Count Hoyos himself al- 
lowed it to be hinted at in the course of 
his last interview with the Chancellor, we 
contemplated a partition of Serbia as 
ultima ratio. 

The rest of this communication retails 
von Jagow’s advice to do nothing with- 
out previous arrangement with Italy, 
which clearly proves that he had no con- 
ception either of the quality or of the 
pace of the Austrian diplomacy, for Aus- 
tria had long since determined to pro- 
ceed without consulting Italy. 

To sum up, an honest reading of this 
Red Book makes the case against Aus- 
tria, and not least the case of her Ger- 
man ally against Austria, fairly clear. 
The Austrian answer is, very briefly, a 
categorical statement from Count Berch- 
told* that the text of the Serbian note 
was in the hands of the German Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, Count Tschirschky, on 
the morning of the 21st, and that it was 
his responsibility to hand it on. This 
would seem confirmed by two short 
documents (Nos. 47 and 46) in the new 
Red Book. Yet even this important point 
is not perfectly clear, nor can it be ar- 
gued that a communication only two days 
before action was taken made good the 
dishonest silence of the previous fort- 
night. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR SCHIFF 


In any case, the following communica- 
tion—drawn from an unofficial souree— 
seems of sufficient interest to bear quo- 
tation in extenso, although I do not as- 
sert that it is a final proof, or that there 
might not be quite reasonable explana- 
tions which would reconcile it with Count 
Berchtold’s statement. It is a statement 
by Victor Schiff, published in the 
Sozialistische Korrespondenz: 

In July, 1914, I was editor in the cen- 
tral Berlin office of Wolff’s Telegraphic 
3ureau. As such I was on duty, together 
with other colleagues, on the evening of 
July 23, 1914, when the note of the Vienna 
Government, handed in at Belgrade at 6 
o’clock, was being expected. We all took 
for granted that it would come through 
by telephone from the Vienna official Cor- 
respondence Bureau about 7 o’clock, at 





*Neue Freie Presse, Oct. 5, 1919. 





latest about 7:30. But 8 o’clock came, 
half-past 8, even 9 o’clock, and the ex- 
pected call still did not come. 


Meanwhile the official authorities them- 
selves at Berlin began to get nervous; 
they rang us up again and again. In par- 
ticular the Foreign Office and the Chan- 
cellery kept on calling us up: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with the Austrian note? What 
does the note say? Where is the note?’”’ 
Among the official personages of whom I 
can say with certainty that they asked 
us questions of this kind, again and again, 
over the telephone, I will here mention 
the Chief of Department of that date in 
the Chancellery, Wahnschaffe, Bethmann 
Hollweg’s right hand, and Privy Council- 
or Hamann, the doyen of the Foreign 
Office. On our repeated assurances that 
we still had nothing from Vienna, these 
gentlemen begged us most urgently to 
telephone on the contents of the note as 
soon as it arrived. It was half-past 9 
before the first call came through from 
the Vienna Correspondence Bureau; the 
bureau began by telling us that the docu- 
ment was an unusually long one and 
would scarcely be got through in five 
calls. js 

When this was communicated to the au- 
thorities I have mentioned their nervous- 
ness apparently increased more and more, 
for at first they wanted the text to be 
sent to them by messengers aS soon as 
obtained, but afterward—it was now 11 
o’clock—they sent Councilor of Legation 
v. Weber down to the Wolff Bureau, who 
was to wait for the complete document. 


From all these calls and questions I 
inferred with certainty that Wilhelm- 
strasse did not know the document handed 
in at Belgrade, neither as to contents, nor 
as to length, nor as to character. They 
did not know that it was an ultimatum,* 
for they kept on asking only for the note, 
and the request to communicate it by tele- 
phone shows that they had no notion of 
the length of the document. The fact that 
the Chief of the Chancellery, Wahn- 
schaffe, was among those who called us 
up shows that the first officer of the em- 
pire, Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg, 
knew as little about the character and the 
contents of the fatal Berchtold con- 
coction as we knew ourselves. It is ob- 
viously utterly impossible that any of 
these gentlemen deliberately set himself 
to play a part toward the edtiors of the 
Wolff Bureau. 


The foregoing is translated from 
Vorwirts of Sept. 22, 1919, which added 
that Schiff communicated this informa- 
tion during the war, when he was a 


*The Foreign Office officials were in the 
right; the note was technically not an ul- 
timatum; see No. 66 of the new Red Book. 
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soldier at the front, to the Internationale 
Korrespondenz, but, on application, both 
the Foreign Office and the Wolff Bu- 
reau informed that paper that, though 
the facts were true, it was highly inad- 
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visable to publish them. From these 
facts, at length made public, the reader 
may be left to make his own summing 
up of the degree of Germany’s respon- 
sibility. 


The Canadian Farmer Enters Politics 
By CHARLES W. STOKES 


HE rise of the Canadian farmer as 

a political force is one of the re- 
markable social phenomena of the 

last five years. The word “ re- 
markable” is used for several reasons. 
First, a weak, defensive alliance for 
economic protection has become a strong 
and aggressive alliance for political as- 
sertion. Secondly, the movement in its 
progress from one to the other has 
financed itself by one of the most con- 


E. C. DRURY 


Premier of Ontario and leader of farmers’ 
administration of that Province 


spicuously successful co-operative ven- 
tures in the history of agriculture. 
Thirdly, the farmers’ political party, 
after third parties innumerable have 
flickered a few brief nights and then 
disappeared, is the first serious challenge 
to the traditional system of two G. O. 
P.’s_ holding alternate political  su- 
premacy. And lastly, because of the 
peculiar combination of circumstances 
inevitable to rule by a none-too-powerful 
Coalition Government, the farmers of 
Canada practically hold the destinies of 
their country in the hollow of their 
hands. 

At the present time eleven “ United 
Farmer” members occupy the “ cross 
benches ”—that political No Man’s Land 
from which sniping is carried on in both 
directions—in the new Parliament Build- 
ings in Ottawa. They are not all farmer- 
members in the sense that they were 
definitely elected on the program of that 
party; indeed, several of them are old 
members who have merely moved over 
from other parties because they sensed 
the fact that such would be the desire 
of their constituencies. A proposal has 
been made by themselves, not yet with 
any popular acceptance, to run under the 
colors of the National Progressive 
Party. 

Eleven does not seem a very powerful 
factor in 234, anyway; but Canada is 
governed by a Coalition party made up 
of 115 of whose loyalty it is sure 
and 38 who seceded during  war- 
time on a very acute question of war 
policy from the party which was and is 
the hereditary enemy of the party to 
which the 115 belong. A rapid calcula- 
tion shows that should this flying- 
wedge of dubious loyalty revert to its 
old party—as it very likely might on a 
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question of historic policy—it could con- 
vert the at present substantial coalition 
majority into a small deficit; while every 
seat lost to the new United Farmers’ 
Party, or every ’version to them, hastens 
that evil day, for while it is uncertain 
how far the United Farmers will go with 
the “oppositien ” it is as broad as day- 
light that they will never go anywhere 
at all with the Coalition. 


LAST YEAR'S LANDSLIDE 


This is in the Dominion house. Cana- 
da, like the United States, has a Federal 
system, and each of its nine provinces 
has its own Legislature. On Oct. 20 last 
a general election took place in the most 
populous and probably the richest prov- 
ince, Ontario, to replace the Legislature 
that had just dissolved. Exactly similar 
to the United States, Canada has always 
had two G. O. P.s, Liberals and Con- 
servatives, in both Federal and provincial 
politics. Of the two, it would be safe 
to say that minus its own candidate the 
agricultural vote would usually be Lib- 
eral. At the date of dissolution, the On- 
tario Legislature comprised 77 Conserva- 
tives, 30 Liberals, 2 Independents, and 
2 “ United Farmers of Ontario.” 


Ontario was a good old Conservative 
Province, as Conservative as the South- 
ern States are Democratic; in fact, it 
was the boast of Conservatives to speak 
of “good old, hide-bound, rock-ribbed, 
Tory Ontario.” Liberals were not 
ashamed to confess their own fears— 
and as for that fresh young outfit just 
rising above the horizon, the United 
Farmers of Ontario, it was to laugh. 
But something happened somewhere. 
This is who was elected in Ontario: 


United Farmers 
Liberals 
Conservatives 
Labor 


On the ruins of this landslide, there- 
fore, the United Farmers of Ontario, in 
coalition with Labor, have assumed the 
reins of power, with a working farmer, 
E. C. Drury, as Premier. 

Seven days later a series of five “ by- 
elections ” (to fill vacancies created by 
death, &c.), in the Federal House took 
place. Farmer candidates were again of- 
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fered. Three of them were successful in 
such widely separated Provinces as New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
defeating respectively a Conservative- 
Coalitionist, an Independent-Coalitionist, 
and a Liberal. Then, after another week, 
a candidate of the United Farmers of 
Alberta defeated a Liberal in a by-elec- 
tion for the Legislature of that Western 
Province. 

The farmer was thus suddenly in the 
political ascendant. The case of the As- 
siniboia, Saskatchewan, Federal by-elec- 
tion may not be typical, but it is interest- 
ing. It is a rural constituency. There 
being no Coalition or Conservative candi- 
date, the fight resolved itself into one 
between a straight Liberal and a straight 
“farmer.” The Liberal was the Hon. W. 
R. Motherwell, who is not only a farmer 


THOMAS A. CRERAR 
Former Federal Minister of Agriculture 
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himself and was for twelve years Minis- 
ter of Agriculture in the Liberal Admin- 
istration of the Province, but was the 
man in whose brain what has since be- 
come known as the “Grain Growers’ 
Movement” took birth. Since that day, 
nineteen years ago, when he was the first 
President of the first Grain Growers’ 
Association formed in Canada, down to 
the present, when the associations are 
extraordinarily powerful combinations, 
he has been intimately identified with 
them. Yet the new party, an offshoot 
of his own idea, turned him down so de- 
cisively—because its official politics had 
no place for a Liberal—that he forfeited 
his election deposit. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Grain Growers’ Movement began 
in a small town in Saskatchewan in the 
Winter of 1901. It was at first inspira- 
tional and educative—not along profes- 
sional but rather on ecunomic lines. It 
crystaltized the farmers’ economic griev- 
ances, and sought to obtain redress for 
them. Within seven years were formed 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Manitoba Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation and the United Farmers of Al- 
berta. They were something different 
from the Granges and Leagues of Equity 
that elsewhere had forerun them. They 
grew by rapid bounds, until they are now 
the voice of the western farmer. Their 
officials are consulted by the Federal 
Government on matters of agricultural 
interest before action dare be taken. 
Their annual conventions, with sometimes 
from 1,000 to 1,500 delegates, are far 
more the Parliaments of the West than 
the Legislatures. 

As has been said, this, the idealistic 
side of the movement, has been financed 
by a remarkably successful business de- 
partment. In 1906 the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company of Winnipeg was estab- 
lished as a co-operative line and ter- 
minal elevator company. It was followed 
in due course by the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company and the AIl- 
berta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company, of which the latter has since 
amalgamated with the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company as the United Grain 
Growers, Limited. 
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Almost unexampled in the history of 
co-operation—or, at least, of agricultural 
co-operation—has been the success of 
these commercial activities. From run- 
ning that little elevator company they 
have expanded until now they not only 
act as selling agents for all that their 
members can produce, but also as pur- 
chasing agents for a considerable pro- 
portion of their staple needs, such as 
coal, lumber, flour, apples, fencing ma- 
chinery, &c. The subscribed capital of 
these two companies now exceeds $6,000,- 
000, with a volume of business in 1918 
of $202,000,000 and a dividend to 61,000 
farmer shareholders of 10 and 8 per 
cent., respectively. The two companies 
now own and operate altogether over 600 
elevators. 

EFFICIENT LEADERS 


The farmers were very fortunate in 
that they attracted men as executives 
who were not only in fullest sympathy 
with their ideals, but were also extreme- 
ly good business men. Among them, 
for instance, was Thomas A. Crerar, now 
President of the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd. Mr. Crerar piloted the old Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company so successfully 
that when, in 1917, Sir Robert Borden, 
Conservative Premier of Canada, dis- 
solved his Government and formed a 
Union Government of all parties for the 
more active prosecution of the war he 
appointed Mr. Crerar, who had hitherto 
never engaged in politics, to the post of 
Federal Minister of Agriculture—than 
which no appointment, at that acute mo- 
ment in the production and consumption 
of food, could have been wiser. This 
post Mr. Crerar held until last Summer; 
he is now the leader of the eleven who 
sit on the cross-benches, defying Union 
Government. 

In 1910 the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture was formed, a consolidation for 
purposes of more forcible expression of 
the various educative and co-operative 
organization. The council first stepped 
into the limelight when in the Spring of 
1917 it refused, in the name of the 
western wheat growers, the offer of the 
first proposed fixed price for wheat, 
$1.30. Up till 1914 the movement had 


been purely a western one, but in that 
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year it came down and contributed both 
men and money to the formation of the 
United Farmers of Ontario and the 
United Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
of the same province. Premier Drury of 
Ontario was the first President of the 
former organization and is still a direc- 
tor of the latter. The total farmer mem- 
bership of this one eastern and these 
various western organizations is now 
150,000. There are others not yet affil- 
iated, the United Farmers of New Bruns- 
wick and the United Farmers of British 
Columbia. 


FARMERS’ POLITICAL ATTITUDE 


This is the sub-structure upon which 
the farmers’ political aspirations are 
based. After using the existing parties 
as far as possible, the farmers have ap- 
parently become dissatisfied, and have 
entered their own candidates, with the 
results indicated above. It would seem 
that they have committed themselves, 
tacitly at least, to insistence upon recog- 
nition as a class. President H. W. Wood 
of the United Farmers of Alberta, who 
is also President of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, said at the annual con- 
vention in January: 

I believe in economic class group organi- 
zation, but I do not believe in class legis- 
lation, and no one has ever heard me ad- 
vocate either class legislation or class 
domination. 

Premier Drury of Ontario said, shortly 
after being elected: 

It is true in a sense that we represent 
the farming community, and in all truth 
that section of the people has been in 
great need for many years of a greater 
voice in the Legislature. But in a very 
real sense we represent not only the 40 
per cent. of the people who are on the 
farm, but also the great bulk of the com- 
mon people everywhere. We must stand 
for no class legislation of any kind. 

Both gentlemen, it would seem, found 
it necessary to reassure the common peo- 
ple everywhere on that point. 

As things stand, the majority of the 
different organizations are committed to 
political action upon the platforms they 
have laid down, their machinery being 
not the existing parties but their own 
party. Their platforms are quite 
lengthy, but in the main they follow the 
Liberal platform, except that they place 





greater insistence upon the question of 
tariff reduction. They also seem anxious 
to extend the policy of nationalization 
much further than at present. 


HOSTILE TO THE TARIFF 


I said at the beginning that the farm- 
ers of Canada are practically in control 
of the political future of their country. 
It is the question of the tariff that may 





W. R. MOTHERWELL 
Until recently Provincial Minister of Agri- 
culture in Saskatchewan 


cause the upheaval. Canada has always 
been a tariff.country; even the Liberal 
Party, which has always advocated the 
reduction of the tariff, has never advo- 
cated its abolition—except once. That 
“once” was the ill-fated episode in 1911 
of reciprocity with the United States, 
which virtually shipwrecked the trium- 
phant career of its sponsor, the late Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

But the farmer who is in politics not 
only wants tariff reduction, he wants tar- 
iff abolition, especially with the United 
States and with Great Britain, and es- 
pecially upon those articles which he 
uses in his business, and which he im- 





ports from either of those countries. The 
protected interests in Canada are ready, 
I think, to fight him to a showdown; 
but the method by which the farmer pro- 
poses to get the tariff abolished is much 
easier and more direct. 

It has been pointed out that the pres- 
ent Government is a Union one, com- 
posed of high-tariff Conservatives and 
low-tariff Liberals. The latter seceded 
from Laurier, not upon a question of the 
tariff, but upon whether conscription was 
or was not a good thing for Canada. 
They thought it was. But suppose some 
one were to introduce a measure calling 
for the downward revision of the tariff. 
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This is part of the Liberal’s creed, 
whether he believes in conscription or 
not. It would not need all the Unionist- 
Liberals to revert back to wipe the Con- 
servative-Unionists out; supposing, how- 
ever, that some of them held back, there 
would still be the sturdy eleven farmer 
members on the cross benches. So the 
number of the latter will probably grow, 
for every one added to it weakens the 
Government without strengthening the 
official Opposition, and every vacancy 
that occurs is likely to be fought out by 
the farmer with the wild strength that 
has come from his successes of the last 
six months. 


Canadian Minister to the United States 


It was officially announced on May 
10, 1920, by the British Embassy at 
Washington that Canada would be rep- 
resented in this country by a resident 
Minister, this being a further step in 
recognition of the complete independence 
of Canada. It was generally understood 
that the appointment would be made in 
the Fall. Sir Robert Borden, former 
Premier of Canada, was mentioned as 
likely to become the first Canadian Min- 
ister at Washington. The official an- 


nouncement follows: 

As a result of recent discussions an 
arrangement has been concluded between 
the British and Candian Governments to 
provide more complete representation of 
Canadian interests at Washington than 
has hitherto existed. Accordingly, it has 
been agreed that his Majesty, on the 
advice of his Canadian Ministers, shall 
appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary, who 
will have charge of Canadian affairs and 
will at all times be the ordinary channel 
of communication with the United States 
yovernment in matters of purely Cana- 
dian concern, acting upon instructions 
from and reporting direct to the Canadian 
Government. In the absence of the Am- 
bassador the Canadian Minister will take 


charge of the whole embassy and of the 
representation of imperial as well as 
Canadian interests. He will be accredited 
by his Majesty to the President, with the 
necessary powers for the purpose. 

This new arrangement will not denote 
any departure either on the part of the 
British Governor or of the Canadian 
Government from the principle of the 
diplomatic unity of the British Empire. 

The need for this important step has 
been fully realized by both Governments 
for some time. For a good many years 
there has been direct communication be- 
tween Ottawa and Washington, but the 
constantly increasing importance of Cana- 
dian interests in the United States has 
made it apparent that in addition Canada 
should be represented there in some dis- 
tinctive manner, for this would doubtless 
tend to expedite negotiations, and, nat- 
urally, first-hand acquaintance with Cana- 
dian conditions would promote good un- 
derstanding. 

In view of the peculiarly close relations 
that have always existed between the 
people of Canada and those of the United 
States, it is confidently expected as well 
that this new step will have the very de- 
sirable result of maintaining and strength- 
ening the friendly relations and co-opera- 
tion between the British Empire and the 
United States. 





The Jugoslav Minorities Treaty 






Text of the Pact That Assures Liberty to All Classes of 


Citizens in Greater Serbia 


HEN the principal allied and 

associated powers’ dictated 

peace terms to Germany and 

Austria-Hungary they also 
presented to the newly created States 
of Central Europe—and to those so 
greatly enlarged by the war as to be 
virtually new—a series of supplementary 
treaties in which each of these new States 
promised the Allies to give complete in- 
dividual freedom, regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or language, to every minority 
group in its population. Poland signed 
a minorities treaty of this kind without 
hesitation at the time that peace was 
signed with Germany. The text of that 
pact was published in CURRENT HIsTory, 
August, 1919. The delegates of both 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, however, when 
their turn came a few months later, de- 
clared that they could not sign such a 
document without consulting their Gov- 
ernments. Rumania withheld her con- 
sent for three months; finally, on Dec. 9, 
1919, after receiving an ultimatum from 
the Supreme Council, her representative 
in Paris signed both the Austrian peace 
treaty and the minorities treaty. The 
text of the latter was published by 
CURRENT History in its issue of March, 
1920. 

The minorities treaty handed to Jugo- 
slavia was signed by her delegates under 
protest on Sept. 10, 1919. The Jugo- 
slavs, like the Rumanians, contended that 
the minority clauses amounted to an in- 
fringement of their sovereignty. On this 
ground the Davidovitch Government re- 
signed two days after the treaty was 
signed, placing also on record its con- 
vinced opposition to the stipulations of 
the peace treaties with Austria and 
Bulgaria. These last were signed by 


Jugoslavia only on Dec. 5, 1919. 
TEXT OF THE TREATY 


The full text of the Jugosiav treaty 
promising equal rights to all citizens, 
irrespective of race or religion, as trans- 





lated by The Contemporary Review, is 
as follows: 


The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan, the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, on the 
one hand, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
on the other hand: 


Whereas, Since the commencement of the 

year 1913 extensive territories 
have been added to the Kingdom of Serbia, 
and 


Wibhereas, The Serb, Croat and Slovene 

peoples of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy have of their own free 
will determined to unite with i‘erbia in a 
permanent union for the purpose of forming 
a single sovereign independent State under 
the title of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, and - 


Whereas, The Prince Regent of Serbia 

and the Serbian Government 
have agreed to this union, and in conse- 
quence the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes has been constituted and has as- 
sumed sovereignty over the territories in- 
habited by these peoples, and 


Whereas, It is necessary to regulate cer- 

tain matters of international 
concern arising out of the said additions of 
territory and of this union, and 


Wihereas, It is desired to free Serbia 
: from certain obligations which 
she undertook by the Treaty of Berlin of 
1878 to certain powers and to substitute for 
them obligations to the League of Nations, 
and 
Whereas, The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
of its own free will desires to 
give to the populations of all territories in- 
cluded within the State, of whatever race, 
language or religion they may be, full 
gyarantees that they shall continue to be 
governed in accordance with the principles 
of liberty and justice; 


For this purpose the high contracting par- 
ties have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 
[Here follow the names of plenipotentiaries. ] 

Who, after having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 


The principal allied and associated powers, 
taking into consideration the obligations con- 
tracted under the present treaty by the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, declare that the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State is definitely discharged 
from the obligations undertaken in Article 
35 of the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878. 








CHAPTER I. 


ARTICLE 1—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes that the stipulations contained in 
Articles 2 to 8 of this chapter shall be 
recognized as fundamental laws, and that no 
law, regulation or official action shall con- 
flict or interfere with these stipulations, nor 
shall any law, regulation or official action 
prevail over them. 

ARTICLE 2—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes to assure full and complete pro- 
tection of life and liberty to all inhabitants 
of the kingdom without distinction of birth, 
nationality, race or religion. 

All inhabitants of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes shall be entitled 
to the free exercise, whether public or pri- 
vate, of any creed, religion or belief, whose 
practices are not inconsistent with public 
order or public morals. 

ARTICLE 38—Subject to the special pro- 
visions of the treaties mentioned below the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State admits and declares 
to be Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals ipso facto 
and without the requirement of any formal- 
ity Austrian, Hungarian or Bulgarian na- 
tionals habitually resident or possessing 
rights of citizenship (pertinenza, heimats- 
recht) as the case may be at the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty in 
territory which is or may be recognized as 
forming part of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State under the treaties with Austria, Hun- 
gary or Bulgaria respectively, or under any 
treaties which may be concluded for the 
purpose of completing the present settle- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the persons’ referred to 
above who are over 18 years of age will be 
entitled under the conditions contained in 
the said treaties to opt for any other nation- 
ality which may be open to them. Option 
by a husband will cover his wife, and option 
by parents will cover their children under 18 
years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right 
to opt must within the succeeding twelve 
months transfer their place of residence to 
the State for which they have opted. They 
will be entitled to retain their immovable 
property in the territory of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. 
No export duties may be imposed upon them 
in connection with the removal of such prop- 
erty. 

ARTICLE 4—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
admits and declares to be Serb-Croat-Slovene 
nationals ipso facto and without the require- 
ment of any formality persons of Austrian, 
Hungarian or Bulgarian nationality who 
were born in the said territory of parents 
habitually resident or possessing rights of 
citizenship (pertinenza, heimatsrecht) as the 
case may be there, even if at the date of 
the coming into force of the present treaty 
they are not themselves habitually resident 
or did not possess rights of citizenship 


there. 
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Nevertheless, within two years after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, these 
persons may make a declaration before the 
competent Serb-Croat-Slovene authorities in 
the country in which they are resident, stat- 
ing that they abandon Serb-Croat-Slovene 
nationality, and they will then cease to be 
considered as Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals. 
In this connection a declaration by a hus- 
band will cover his wife, and a declaration 
by parents will cover their children under 18 
years of age. 

ARTICLE 5—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes to put no hindrance in the way 
of the exercise of the right which the persons 
concerned have, under the treaties concluded 
or to be concluded by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers with Austria, Bulgaria or 
Hungary, to choose whether or not they will 
acquire Serb-Croat-Slovene nationality. 

ARTICLE 6—All persons born in the ter- 
ritory of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State who 
are not born nationals of another State shall 


ipso facto become Serb-Croat-Slovene na- 
tionals. 

ARTICLE ‘%All Serb-Croat-Slovene na- 
tionals shall be equal before the law and 


shall enjoy the same civil and political rights 
without distinction as to race, language or 
religion. 

Difference of religion, creed or confession 
shall not prejudice any Serb-Croat-Slovene 
national in matters relating to the enjoyment 
of civil or political rights, as, for instance, 
admission to public employments, functions 
and honors, or the exercise of professions 
and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Serb-Croat-Slovene national of 
any language in private intercourse, in com- 
merce, in religion, in the press or in publica- 
tions of any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Government of an official 
language, adequate facilities shall be given 
to Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals of other 
speech than that of the official language for 
the use of their own language, either orally 
or in writing, before the courts. 

ARTICLE 8—Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals 
who belong to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities shall enjoy the same treatment 
and security in law and in fact as the other 
Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals. In particular 
they shall have an equal right to establish, 
manage and control at their own expense 
charitable, religious and social institutions, 
schools and other educational establishments, 
with the right to use their own language 
and to exercise their rel:gion freely therein. 

ARTICLE 9—The Serb-Croat-Slovene Gov- 
ernment will provide in the public educa- 
tional system in towns and districts in which 
a considerable proportion of Serb-Croat- 
Slovene nationals of other speech than that 
of the official language are resident ade- 
quate facilities for insuring that in the 
primary schools the instruction shall be given 
to the children of such Serb-Croat-Slovene 
nationals through the medium of their own 












language. This provision shall not prevent 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government from 
making the teaching of the official language 
obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Serb-Croat-Slovene 
nationals belonging to racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of the sums which may be 
provided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal or other budget, for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes. 

The provisions of the present article apply 
only to territory transferred to Serbia or to 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes since Jan. 1, 1913. 


ARTICLE 10—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
agrees to grant to the Mussulmans in the 
matter of family law and personal status 
provisions suitable for regulating these mat- 
ters in accordance with Mussulman usage. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene State shall take 
measures to assure the nomination of a 
Reiss-Ul-Ulema. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene State undertakes to 
insure protection to the mosques, cemeteries 
and other Mussulman religious establish- 
ments. Full recognition and facilities shall 
be assured to Mussulman pious foundations 
(Wakfs) and religious and charitable estab- 
lishments now existing, and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Government shall not refuse any of 
the necessary facilities for the creation of 
new religious and charitable establishments 
guaranteed to other private establishments 
of this nature. 


ARTICLE 11—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
agrees that the stipulations in th foregoing 
articles, so far as they affect persons be- 
longing to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities, constitute obligations of interna- 
tional concern and shall be placed under the 
guaranteed to ot’-r private establishments 
shall not be modified without the consent of 
the council of the League of Nations. The 
United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan hereby agree not to withhold 
their assent from any modification in these 
articles which is in due form assented to by 
a majority of the council of the League of 
Nations. 


The Serb-Croat-Slovene State agrees that 
any member of the council of the League of 
Nations shall have the right to bring to the 
attention of the council any infraction, or 
any danger of infraction, of any of these 
obligations, and that the council may there- 
upon take such action and give such direc- 
tions as it may deem proper a 47 effective 
in the circumstances. 


The Serb-Croat-Slovene State further agrees 
that any difference of opinion as to the ques- 
tions of law or fact arising out of these 
articles between the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State and any one of the principal allied and 
associated powers or any other power a 
member of the council of the League of Na- 
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tions shall be held to be a dispute of an 
international character under Article 14 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State hereby consents 
that any such dispute shall, if the other 
party thereto demands, be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The decision of the permanent court shall be 
final and shall have the same force and 


effect as an award under Article 13 of the 
covenant, 


CHAPTER II. 


ARTICLE 12—Pending the conclusion of 
new treaties or conventions, all treaties, con- 
ventions, agreements and obligations between 
Serbia on the one hand and any of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers on the 
other hand, which were in force on Aug. 1, 
1914, or which have since been entered into, 
shall ipso facto be binding upon the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State. 


ARTICLE 138—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes to make no treaty, convention or 
arrangement and to take no other action 
which will prevent her from joining in any 
general convention for the equitable treat- 
ment of the commerce of other States that 
may be concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations within five years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty. 


The Serb-Croat-Slovene State also under- 
takes to extend to all the allied and asso- 
ciated powers any favors or privileges in 
customs matters which it may grant during 
the same period of five years to any State 
with which since August, 1914, the allied and 
associated powers have been at war, or to 
any State which in virtue of Article 222 of 
the treaty with Austria has special customs 
arrangements with such States. 


ARTICLE 14—Pending the conclusion of 
the general convention referred to above, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State undertakes to treat 
on the same footing as nations? vessels or 
vessels of the most-favored nation the vessels 
of all the allied and associated powers which 
accord similar eatment to Serb-Croat- 
Slovene vessels. As an exception from this 
provision, the right of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State or of any other allied or associated 
power to confine its maritime coasting trade 
to national vessels is expressly reserved. The 
allied and associated powers further agree 
not to claim under this article the benefit of 
agreements which the States obtaining terri- 
tory formerly belonging to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy may conclude as regards 
coasting traffic between the ports of the 
Adriatic Sea. 


ARTICLE 15—Pending the conclusion under 
the auspices of the League of Nations of a 
general convention to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State undertakes to 
accord freedom of transit to persons, goods, 
vessels, carriages, wagons and mails in tran- 
sit to or from any allied or associated State 
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over Serb-Croat-Slovene territory, including 
territorial waters, and to treat them at least 
as favorably as Serb-Croat-Slovene persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails 
respectively or those of any more favored 
nationality, origin, importation or ownership, 
as regards facilities, charges, restrictions 
and all other matters. 

All charges imposed in the territory of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State on such traffic in 
transit shall be reasonable having regard to 
the conditions of the traffic. Goods in tran- 
sit shall be exempt from all customs or other 
duties. 


Tariffs for transit across the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and tariffs between the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State and any allied or asso- 
ciated power involving through tickets or 
waybills shall be established at the request 
of the allied or associated power concerned. 

Freedom of transit will extend to postal, 
telegraphic and telephone services. 

Provided that no allied or associated power 
can claim the benefit of these provisions on 
behalf of any part of its territory in which 
reciprocal treatment is not accorded in re. 
spect of the same subject matter. 


If within a period of five years from the 
coming into force of the present treaty no 
general convention as aforesaid shall have 
been concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State shall be at liberty at any time there- 
after to give twelve months’ notice to the 
Secretary General of he League of Nations 
to terminate the obligations of this article. 
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ARTICLE 16—All rights and privileges ac- 
corded by the foregoing articles to the allied 
and associated powers shall be accorded 
equally to all States members of the League 
of Nations. 


The present treaty, in French, in English 
and in Italian, of which in case of di- 
vergence the French text shall prevail, shall 
be ratified. It shall come into force at the 
same time as the treaty of peace with 
Austria. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made 
at Paris. 

Powers of which the seat of the Govern- 
ment is outside Europe will be entitled merely 
to inform the Government of the French 
Republic through their diplomatic representa- 
tive at Paris that their ratification has been 
given; in that case they must transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as pos- 
sible. 

A procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions will be drawn up. 


The French Government will transmit to all 
the signatory powers a certified copy of the 
procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 


In faith whereof the above-named plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty. 


Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the tenth 
day of September, one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen, in a single copy which will 
remain deposited in the archieves of the 
French Republic, and of which authenticated 
copies will be transmitted to each of the 
signatory powers. 

[Here follow the signatures.] 


Text of Bulgaria’s Minority Guarantees 


Important Clauses of Peace Treaty 


HE treaty of peace between the al- 
lied and associated powers and Bul- 
garia, which was signed at Neuilly- 

sur-Seine, Nov. 27, 1919, contains special 
provisions for the protection of minori- 
ties. These clauses differ in some re- 
spects from those on the same subject in 
the treaties signed by Rumania and 
Jugoslavia. 

The text of the section of the Bul- 
garian Treaty dealing with this ques- 
tion is as follows: 


SECTION IV.—PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


ARTICLE 49—Bulgaria undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in this section shall 
be recognized as fundamental laws, and that 
no law, regulation or official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, 


nor shall any law, regulation or official ac- 
tion prevail over them. 

ARTICLE 50—Bulgaria undertakes to as- 
sure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Bulgaria with- 
out distinction of birth, language, race or 
religion. 

All inhabitants of Bulgaria shall be en- 
titled to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion or belief, 
whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public morals. 

ARTICLE 51—Bulgaria admits and declares 
to be Bulgarian nationals ipso facto and 
without the requirement of any formality all 
persons who are habitually resident within 
Bulgarian territory at the date of the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty and who 
are not nationals of any other State. 

ARTICLE 52—All persons born in Bulga- 
rian territory who are not born nationals of 
another State shall ipso facto become Bul- 
garian nationals. 
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ARTICLE 53—All Bulgarian nationals shall 
be equal before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language or religion. 


Difference of religion, creed or profession 
shall not prejudice any Bulgarian national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil 
or political rights, as, for instance, admis- 
sion to public employments, functions and 
honors, or the exercise of professions and 
industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the frée 
use by any Bulgarian national of any lan- 
guage in private intercourse, in commerce, 
in religion, in the press or in publications 
of any kind, or at public meetings. 


Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Bulgarian Government of an official lan- 
guage, adequate facilities shall be given to 
Bulgarian nationals of non-Bulgarian speech 
for the use of their language, either orally 
or in writing, before the courts. , 

ARTICLE 54—Bulgarian nationals who be- 
long to racial, religious or linguistic minori- 
ties shall enjoy the same treatment and se- 
curity in law and in fact as the other Bul- 
garian nationals. In particular they shall 
have an equal right to establish, manage 
and control at their own expense charitable, 
religious and social institutions, schools and 
other educational establishments, with the 
right to use their own language and to ex- 
ercise their religion freely therein. 

ARTICLE 55—Bulgaria will provide in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Bulgarian nationals of other than Bulgarian 
speech are resident adequate facilities for 
insuring that in the primary schools the in- 
struction shall be given to the children of 
such Bulgarian nationals through the me- 
dium of their own language. This provision 
shall not prevent the Bulgarian Government 
from making the teaching of the Bulgarian 
language obligatory in the said schools. 


In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Bulgarian na- 
tionals belonging to racial, religious or lin- 
guistic minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of sums which may be pro- 
vided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal or other budgets for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes, 








Following this section are general 
provisions by which Bulgaria accepts the 
abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk treaties 
and other pacts with the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment of Russia, and recognizes the 
frontiers, as they will finally be fixed, of 
Austria, Greece, Hungary, Rumania, 


General Provisions 





ARTICLE 56—Bulgaria undertakes to place 
no obstacles in the way of the exercise of 
the right which persons may have under the 
present treaty, or under the treaties con- 
cluded by the allied and associated powers 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia or 
Turkey, or with any of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers themselves, to choose whether 
or not they will recover Bulgarian nation- 
ality. 

Bulgaria undertakes to recognize such pro- 
visions as the principal allied and associated 
powers may consider opportune with respect 
to the reciprocal and voluntary emigration 
of persons belonging to racial minorities. 

ARTICLE 57—Bulgaria agrees that the 
stipulations in the foregoing articles of this 
section, so far as they affect persons be- 
longing to racial, religious or linguistic mi- 
norities, constitute obligations of interna- 
tional concern and shall be placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. They 
shall not be modified without the assent of 
a majority of the council of the League of 
Nations. The allied and associated powers 
represented on the council severally agree 
not to withhold their assent from any modi- 
fication in these articles which is in due 
form assented to by a majority of the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 

Bulgaria agrees that any member of the 
council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
council any infraction, or any danger of 
infraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such 
action and give such direction as it may 
deem proper and effective in the circum- 
stances 

Bulgaria further agrees that any differ- 
ence of opinion as to questions of law or fact 
arising out of these articles between the 
Bulgarian Government and any one of the 
principal allied and associated powers, or 
any other power, a member of the council 
of the League of Nations, shall be held to be 
a dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. The Bulgarian Government hereby 
consents that any such dispute shall, if the 
other party thereto demands, be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The decision of the permanent court 


shall be final and shall have the same force 
and effect as an award under Article 13 of 
the covenant, 








Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; also the 
treaties concluded by the Allies with 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey, 
as well as the French protectorate over 
Morocco and the British protectorate 
over Egypt. 

The main provisions of the treaty were 
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previously published in CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE, and a map of Bulgaria’s new 
boundaries appeared in these pages last 
month. Among the most important of 
the general clauses are the following: 
Limiting the Bulgarian military forces 
to 20,000 and abolishing universal com- 
pulsory military service; limiting the 
Bulgarian Navy to four torpedo boats 
and six motor boats, all without tor- 
pedoes; forbidding the employment of 
any military or naval air forces or the 
keeping of any dirigibles. The repara- 
tion clauses compel Bulgaria to pay 
2,250,000,000 frances gold (about $450,- 
000,000) in semi-annual installments over 
a period of thirty-seven years, beginning 
July 1, 1920, with interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum. In addition, it provides for 
the return to Greece, Rumania and Ser- 
bia of any objects or securities seized 
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during the invasion. It requires Bul- 
garia to deliver to Greece, Rumania and 
Serbia within six months after the treaty 
came into force the following live stock: 

Serb-Croat- 


Slovene 
Greece, Rumania. State. 
Bulls (18 months to 
i PORE. <saee eo we 15 60 50 
Milch cows (2 to 6 
AR) sasha giaine bie 1,500 6,000 6,000 
Horses and mares (3 
10. 7-VOOTR) «050555 2,200 5,250 5,000 
A MMNNEE 5 is Sore sr bg-a ceed lore 450 1,050 1,000 
Dravent OXON... «s< 1,800 3,400 4,000 
PRED tctancweiewe .. 6,000 15,000 12,000 


It also provides that 50,000 tons of 
coal shall be delivered annually for five 
years to Jugoslavia. There is a provi- 
sion requiring Bulgaria to pay the total 
cost of all armies of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers occupying Bulgarian ter- 
ritory from the signing of the armistice, 
Sept. 29, 1918, to the coming into force 
of the treaty. 


FROM READERS 


CURRENT History undertakes in this department to publish such open letters as it con- 


siders of general imterest. No letter 


writer. 


will be used without the 
On controversial questions it will be the aim to give all sides am equal chance at 


name and address of the 


representation; CURRENT History, however, aiming to record events as nearly as possible 
without comment or bias, disclaims responsibility for opinions contained in these letters. 


FAIR PLAY FOR BULGARIA* 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Occasionally I come across a number of 
your excellent magazine and have found your 
department, ‘‘ Among the Nations,’’ of great 
interest and usually well grounded. Of 
course, I am especially interested in what 
you publish on the Balkan question, and on 
Bulgaria in particular. Your information on 
this subject is not always correct, being often 
based on telegrams emanating from enemy 
sources. We Bulgarians are surrounded by 
enemies. To explain the how and wherefore 
of this condition of things would be to enter 
into the history of the Balkans for genera- 
tions, even centuries, past. But I will take 
up your remarks, if you will allow me, on 
Bulgaria, in your February number. This 
will give me an opportunity to throw some 
light on a subject of great interest to all 
lovers of fair play, but on which many have 
little information. 

You speak of an anti-dynastic revolt, and 


” 





*The writer of this letter, Mr. Mattheeff, is 
President of the English-Speaking League in 
Sofia, Bulgaria; was Bulgarian Commissioner 
to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and a 
guest of President Roosevelt_at the White 
House in 1904; before that, Bulgarian Min- 
ister to Athens. 





of 100 killed in the streets of Sofia, and say 
that the revolt was organized by the friends 
of the proscribed enemies of the Government. 
The entire affair was limited to a general 
strike of the personnel of the communication 
services—posts, telegraphs and railways. Not 
aman was killed in Sofia. This strike was 
organized by the Socialists. The general dis- 
content gave them the opportunity. The 
struggle between the Government and the 
strikers’ organization was severe and de- 
termined. The traffic and general interests 
suffered, but in six weeks the strikers ca- 
pitulated and signed a declaration renounc- 
ing for the future the right to join associa- 
tions liable to lead to strikes. Several 
hundreds of the prominent strikers have been 
refused service, not a few are under criminal 
prosecution. There have been strikes in all 
the countries surrounding us, and in every 
case the Government made concessions to the 
strikers. In Bulgaria the Government broke 
the strike and dealt. a crushing blow to the 
Socialists. In the recent elections for the 
Sobranye (House of Representatives), the 
Socialists, responsible for the strike, obtained 
seven seats against thirty-seven in the last 
House. The strike troubles were not fol- 
lowed, as you state, by the resignation of 
the Cabinet, or any change in it. 


Your statement that the Mussulmans of 
Western Thrace, according to the Athens 
press, welcomed the Greek occupation of the 
country is not true. The version of the 
Echo de Bulgarie is correct. The Moslems of 
Eastern as well as those of Western Thrace 
are united and unanimous against Greek 
dominion. Your readers huve meanwhile 
heard of troubles, of calling up the reserves 
in Adrianople; the whole movement is di- 
rected against the Greeks. There cannot be 
love between the Bulgarian and Turk, and 
I cannot hold a brief for him, but the hatred 
and contempt on the part of the Turk for 
the Greek is undoubted. The Greek has 
never scored a victory over the Turk, and 
the recent behavior of the Greeks in Smyrna 
has not improved the feeling between the 
two nations. 

It is with diffidence that I have ventured 
to write on the subject of the relations be- 
tween Bulgarians and Greeks for readers in 
America. My impressions are that Greek en- 
terprise, activity and opportunity have com- 
pletely biased American public opinion 
against the Bulgarian. The Greeks are mas- 
ters of the American field, and the Bulgarian 
and his cause are condemned without a hear- 
ing. The Bulgarian has been reduced to the 
dog given a bad name. No Bulgarian is per- 
mitted to travel to America. The visé to 
his passport is refused him by the American 


Consul; this measure is strictly enforced. 
No visé to a Bulgarian passport is given 
without special permission from the State 


Department in Washington. No Bulgarian 
capable of making himself heard in the con- 
troversy—between 3ulgarians on the one 
hand and the Greeks and Serbians on the 
other—can go to America to refute the 
calumnies launched every day against us. 
And Bulgaria has not been at war with 
America! There are Americans who know 
the truth, but they are few. Not long ago 
we heard of a deputation of Greeks from 
Thrace waiting upon President Wilson with 
a petition bearing the signatures of 300,000 
Thracians, asking his support that Thrace 
be annexed to Greece. Why carry such 
proofs that Thrace is a Greek country as 
far as America, when the truth can be ascer- 
tained on the spot by two or three inde- 
pendent men, selected and duly appointed? 
If the Greek contention is secure, why not 
permit a fair consultation of the population 
concerned? Both Bulgarians and Turks of 
these countries are willing and ready to sub- 
mit the question to just arbitration; not so 
the Greeks. The 300,000 signatures to the 
petition in question are of no more value 
than the Greek pretensions to Macedonia or 
to Smyrna. 

Think of the position of the Greeks before 
the first Balkan war; it was hopeless; they 
were in a slough of despond. It was the 
victories of the Bulgarians over the Turks 
which enabled the Greeks to seize Mace- 


donia behind their backs; and now, without 
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one single distinction on the battlefield, into 
which they were driven at the point of the 
bayonet, they are soaring, in pretentions far 
beyond merit and reason. The French saying 
—‘‘ absent a toujours tort ’’ (‘‘ the absent is 
always in the wrong ’’)—is right in this case. 
The Greeks and Serbians have a free field in 
America, and have captured American public 
opinion; joined together they are heaping 
calumny upon the Bulgarians, while the Bul- 
garian is denied the right to say a word in 
self-defense. Surely there is a wrong some- 
where! Is it fair for Americans, free and 
independent of the Old World’s prejudices, 
to allow unchallenged such a condition of 
things, which involves the happiness or the 
misery of millions of human beings to hear 
accusations and deny self-defense, to blindly 
support tyranny and abet falsehood, when 
the whole truth may be so easily ascertained 
by application of the principles proclaimed 
by President Wilson and approved by the 
other allies? 


Bulgaria did not join in this war out of 
sympathy or love for Germany, nor for con- 
quest of foreign populations or territories. 
She had a national ideal to attain, to free 
her own race from a foreign yoke, the race 
and territory recognized as hers by the Sul- 
tan’s firman, instituting the Bulgarian 
Church (1870), by the Constantinople Inter- 
national Conference (1876), by the San Ste- 
fano Treaty, by the Bulgaro-Serbian Con- 
vention (1912). The refusal of Serbia to 
give up to Bulgaria what she seized from 
her by the Treaty of Bucharest, where Bul- 
garia was forced to treat one against five, 
made it impossible for Bulgaria to go to the 
aid of Serbia, to fight on her side. Rumania 
made her bargain before she undertook to 
join the Entente; Serbia secured the terri- 
tories she robbed Bulgaria of in Bucharest; 
Greece was forced into the war at the point 
of the bayonet; Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
was not permitted to demand anything, be- 
cause Russia was against granting any com- 
pensation to Bulgaria, secure that Bulgaria 
would submit to her orders and was not in 
a position to fight. 


Bulgaria is a small country, but her 
tragedy is great, and is intensified by the 
belief that the American public refuses to 
take notice of her suffering and persists in 
denying her fair play, or even a hearing. 

P. M. MATTHEEFF. 

Sofia, Bulgaria, April 8, 1920. 


RUSSIA AND THE CAUCASUS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I notice in the note on Page 493 of the 
March number of CURRENT History the state- 
ment that [at the time of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty] the Bolsheviki ceded to Turkey two 
Georgian provinces, Batum and Ardagha. 
To this statement I might take exception on 
@ ground, more or less technical, that the 
provinces were not ceded to Turkey, but to 
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the people thereof, who were to be assisted 
in setting up their Government by their 
neighbors, which, of course, meant primarily 
the Turks. The real significance of this 
cession is lost sight of unless it is noted: 


1. That Kars was also ceded. 


2. That the cession corresponds, chap- 
ter and verse, to the cession by Turkey 
to Russia according to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878. 


8. Unless it is studied in connection 
with the Cyprus Convention of 1879. 


May I presume to call your attention 
therefore to the note that I inserted in the 
last number of the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, which calls attention to 
these points, and may I be pardoned for the 
suggestion that there is as much significance 
to be attached to the points I have stated 
above as to the note that I refer to in your 
magazine? ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 

Tufts College, Mass., March 12, 1920. 


THE DANGEROUS SITUATION IN 
ASIA MINOR 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The rumor is circulating in Smyrna today 
that Aidin is to be handed over to the care 
of the Italians. While to the very large 
majority of the people in the United States 
this rumor means nothing, yet to the people 
who are living in this part of Asia now 
under military occupation by the Greek 
Army it brings a varied feeling of hope 
and despair. 

Aidin in itself is not of great moment, 
having been a town of some 40,000 inhabi- 
tants before its destruction last June, and 
at the present time not over 5,000, located 
about 100 kilometers as a crow flies from 
Smyrna. It is on the railroad which leads 
down toward Palestine, at a distance under 
normal conditions easily traversed in three 
hours, but at the present time requiring 
from ten to twelve hours; the traveler passes 
the station of Ephesus, a point of great 
interest to readers of the Bible. 

Today the beautiful valley surrounding 
Aidin, with its groves of olive and fig trees, 
and with its fields: the most fertile in Asia 
Minor, lies abandoned. Aidin was taken 
over from the Turks last June following the 
occupation of Smyrna by the Greek Army. 
In this same month of June there happened 
in Aidin that which, had it happened in 
America, would have filled every heart with 
horror; but such an event in Asia Minor 
hardly receives a passing notice—namely, the 
Greek Army, having retired from Aidin, 
some say because of lack of ammunition, the 
Turks occupied the city, and although they 
prom.sed safety to the inhabitants, yet 3,000 
people were massacred, many of them in the 
most horrible manner; a troop of boy scouts 





were flayed, and more than half the town 
was burned. 

For a time it was thought that England 
and France might occupy this little valley, 
and preparation was even started for Eng- 
land to take the mandate of the whole region, 
but by some turn of fate the Greek Army 
was allowed to re-enter Aidin. Naturally 
the Turks retired. Two or three hours’ walk 
from: Aidin brings: one again to the trenches, 
and the crack of rifles, the rattle of ma- 
chine guns, and the roar of cannon are still 
a familiar sound to those terrified inhabi- 
tants. When the train crosses -those trenches 
a truce is declared, but ere the train passes 
out of hearing the sharpshooters are again 
at their work. 

The Levantines, who form a very large 
percentage of the population of Smyrna and 
its environs, are discontented that this coun- 
try should be taken away from the Turks, 
because under an agreement with ‘the 
powers’’ and the Turkish Government, 
people of foreign nationality had certain 
privileges and were not subject to Turkish 
courts, but to consular courts, and they were 
enabled to avoid paying duties, and through 
other privileges were enabled to make 
favorable gains and to avoid some _ tax- 
ation, privileges which will not be granted to 
them under the Greek Government. These 
Levantines, in order to get the above privi- 
leges, have taken out citizenship papers as 
English or French, so that, if the country 
cannot be governed by the Turk, they prefer 
English or French mandates and lend their 
influence toward propaganda against the 
occupation of the Greek Army, although a 
very large percentage of the inhabitants are 
Greek. 

The Greek Army is mobilizing its forces 
to the limit in the Smyrna region in order 
to meet any emergency when the treaty is 
announced. * * * QOne really does not need 
to be a prophet to read the signs of the times 
in the Near East. Italy’s ambitions are 
great. She is clashing with the Greeks, not 
only here, but also in Northern Epirus. 
Eliminating the Turkish Government in 
Thrace, an elimination which seems absolute- 
ly essential, the logical solution is to give 
Thrace in its entirety to Greece; yet this 
will only increase the probability of a re- 
newed struggle between Greece and Bulgaria, 
should Bulgaria find a sufficiently powerful 
ally. This alliance is already evident and 
may be threefold. There remains to Greece 
as a natural ally in the Balkans one country 
recently greatly enlarged, which is a natural 
enemy to the other above-named countries, 
so that we are still confronted with the Bal- 
kan problem, and still we ask, ‘‘ What is 
the answer? ’”’ 

H. A. HENDERSON. 
American Y. M. C. A. with the Greek Army, 
March 15, 1920. Address, 44 Rue Metro- 
politan, Athens, Greece. 
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